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Control of Raw Material to Suit Output 





Woodstock Typewriter Co. Successfully Solves Manage- 
ment Problems—Close Co-ordination of Pur- 


chases and Production a Salient Feature 





BY GILBERT L. LACHER* 


ONTROLLING raw material stocks has an im- the regulation of stocks of finished products and the 
portance now generally recognized. Those manu- . management of the production department itself show 
facturers who did not give this feature of man-_ the results of a thorough study of the problems attend- 
lue attention had it forcibly thrust upon them’ ing typewriter manufacture. 
1920 when inventory values dropped suddenly This company, employing 500, is not large compared 
stocks were transformed from assets into with such mammoth institutions as have grown up in 
The prevention of losses resulting from the steel or automotive industries, which consume great 
nges in market condition, essential as it is, quantities of materials. Its product, however, is one 
vever, the sole reason for keeping down raw consisting of such a multiplicity of different parts as 
plies. In certain lines of manufacture, to, make proper regulation of raw material stocks more 
nished product is undergoing almost con- complex than in many larger industries. There are 
nge, owing to the development of improve- 1400 pieces in the Woodstock typewriter and, allowing 
gn, excessive stocks prove a handicap to for the use of several of the same pieces in a single 
that a new design calls for different ma- machine, there are still 600 absolutely different parts. 
were contained in the older product. This To maintain a minimum supply of materials for these 
s potent in the typewriter field and per- parts, without running the risk of exhausting the stocks 
why so much attention has been given and thereby interrupting plant operation, was a prob- 
raw material control by the Woodstock lem which called for the creation of a practicable sys- 
, Woodstock, Il. In a similar manner, tem, founded on accurate records of production in rela- 


aa tion to the consumption of materials. 
f THe IRON Age at Chicago , 7 . J ? 
at the head of this page depicts the tool Materials going into a typewriter fall into three 
wit encheas ain there they ge P : ; 4 
ith benches located where they get main classes: gray iron castings, strip steel and screw 
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rod. A typical inventory would show in stock about 
85,000 lb. of screw stock, 90,000 lb. of strip steel and 
18,000 lb. of castings. In the purchasing department 
a careful record is kept of the amount of each material 
in store, requisitions by the plant and purchases of 
additional material. This applies not only to the three 
main classes mentioned, but also to every other ma- 
terial that goes into the typewriter, including pur- 
chased finished parts, such as key rings, and semi- 
finished parts, such as wood cores for platens, and 
likewise to manufacturing supplies used in the factory, 
purchased small tools and to office supplies, such as 
stationery, etc. The records are kept on what are 
termed “raw stock cards,” on which are indicated the 
minimum amounts of the materials used which should 
be kept in stock. In other words, the purchasing agent 
makes it his business to place additional orders before 
the stock on hand falls below the safety line. 


Control of Raw Materials 


It is to be noted that on the separate raw stock 
card kept for each size of material is recorded the type- 
writer part which is made from that material. If sev- 
eral parts are made from the same size material, as is 
sometimes true, especially in the case of screw rod, all 
such parts are entered on the card. The amount of 
steel required to make each part for 1000 machines is 
also recorded. 

At the top of the card is entered the total amount 
of that particular size of steel required for 10,000 
typewriters, for the part or parts for which it is used. 
This figure is recorded on the card as a “minimum,” 
although it does not actually represent the minimum 
amount of material which the company proposes to 
carry, but is analogous to a list price on a commodity. 
To obtain the actual minimum, this figure must be 
multiplied by a certain percentage which will vary 
according to three factors: (1) rate of production by 
the factory in typewriters per day; (2) time required 
for obtaining this material from the steel mills; (3) 
the possibility of governing inventories so carefully 
that orders may be lumped to secure a carload instead 
of a less-than-carload freight rate, thereby effecting a 
saving. 

Information for the rate’ of production must be 
estimated and is based on the sales department’s survey 
of prospective business. The time which must be 
allowed for delivery of materials depends largely on 
market conditions: in dull periods mill shipments are 
obtained in weeks, whereas at other 
times deliveries may take ten or twelve weeks. To- 
gether with the matter of mill deliveries is considered 
the trend of steel prices. In a rising market it is ad- 
vantageous to buy heavily, while in a declining market 
the incentive is to hold back purchases as much as 
possible. Speculation as to the course of prices, how- 
ever, must never permit stocks to drop down to a day’s 
or even a week’s supply, thereby incurring the danger 
of stopping factory operations for lack of material. 

Necessity for keeping stocks above the danger point 
is also a prime consideration when lumping orders to 
get the benefit of the carload rate. In connection with 
screw rod, which is used in a great variety of sizes, 
ranging from 1/16 in. in diameter to 1% in., it has 
been found that the larger sizes are easier to get from 
the mill than the smaller ones. The sizes used by the 
plant, therefore, have been divided accordingly into two 
main groups. In the case of the smaller sizes, much 
more time is allowed for the receipt of new shipments 
than for the other class. In the case of strip steel the 
same group principle has been applied, except that, 
owing to the nature of typewriter construction, the 
sizes form three groups, one of which is easier to get 
than the other two. 

The raw stock card shown in Fig. 1 is typical of 
those kept by the company. The number of entries, 
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however, has been limited so that the purport 
card can be easily grasped by the reader. 1) 
contains the record for round %-in. screw ry 
which four different parts and eight separat 
are made for each Woodstock typewriter. Af 
part number are recorded the number of part 
each typewriter and the weight in pounds of sc; 
for 1000 parts. To secure the weight of sere 
required for 1000 typewriters, the weight per 
multiplied by the number of parts per machin« 
the weight of steel used to make 1000 pieces . 
No. R-317 is 24.6 lb. As two of these parts are used in 
each typewriter, 24.6 lb. is doubled to secure the w, ight 
per 1000 machines, or 49.2 lb. In this manner the 
weight of all the parts made from %-in. screw stock js 
computed and the total weight per 1000 machines 
finally multiplied by 10 to secure the “minimum” 
amount, or that required for 10,000 machines. 

It will be noted from the card that, on Dec, 27, 
stock ordered out of store by the factory, 1067 Jb., re- 
duced the balance in the stock room to 1336 lb., or con- 
siderably below the “minimum” of 2249 lb. This was 
a signal to the purchasing agent to place an order for 
additional material, which he did, 2000 lb. being ordered 
on Jan. 13. On Feb. 13 the material arrived, being 
2065 lb. in weight, or 65 lb. in excess of the order. The 
receipt of this amount thereby increased the balance 
then remaining in store to 2612 Ib. 

Withdrawals of material from store are easily 
checked with stock room records by means of produc- 
tion orders, which must be made out whenever any 
typewriter part is made. On each order is indicated 
the name and size of the material used and the amount 
required to make a specified number of parts. 


How Finished Material Is Controlled 

The care used in controlling raw material supply is 
no greater than that exercised in regulating finished 
material stocks. For each finished part also a “mini- 
mum” is established which serves a purpose similar to 
that of the minima for the various sizes of raw ma- 
terial. With the latter, the function of the minimum is 
to enable the purchasing agent to determine when new 
orders should be placed to replenish store room stocks; 
in the case of finished parts the minimum indicates 
when the factory should be ordered to make more 
pieces. Like the minimum for raw material, that for 
finished parts is a list figure. The minimum recorded 
on the finished stock card shown in Fig. 2 is 8000 
pieces. The factors affecting this figure are the num- 
ber of typewriters assembled in the plant per day and 
the time required to make a new lot of the part. In 
this case it is estimated that 8000 pieces form a safe 
balance to have in stock for a production of 100 type- 
writers per day. As two of these parts go into each 
typewriter, this means a stock sufficient for 4000 ma- 
chines, or 40 working days. 

By referring to the card it will be noted that 
Jan. 3 the balance of parts in stock had dropped * 
2260. That the need for additional parts had been 
anticipated is indicated by the fact that on Dec. 8 an 
order for 10,000 pieces had been given to the factory. 
On Jan. 26 this order had been completed and 943! 
pieces were added to the balance, bringing the total up 
to 11,690 in stock. Requisitions from stock by the 
assembling department on Feb. 3, March 6, March 27, 
April 10 and April 26 again reduced the balance 
1690. On April 29, however, another order, placed 
March 6, was completed by the factory and th balance 
in stock was swelled to 11,070. 

As a check on the balance shown on the card, 4 
perpetual inventory is kept in the store room. 
Ordinarily the difference, if any, between the compute? 
balance and the inventory is small and is ascribable © 
the handling of the pieces on scales which weigh in 


; eerie socaity for 
terms of pieces, thus eliminating the necessity fe 
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i—An Accurate Record of ‘ea 
Material on Hand, Withdrawals : 
and Replenishments Is Kept 

on Raw Stock Cards 
2—A Record Is Kept of the 4 
Stock of Each Finished Type- . e 
writer Part on Hand, With- ® 
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Various Operations and Time ' 
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Obtain His Pay Each Workman Must 
a Schedule Card, Showing the Details 
Job He Has Done. The card shown is 
ed out by a piece-work employee 
1 the Workmen’s Schedule Cards a Rec- 
Kept of the Progress of Each Production 
n a Cost-and-Schedule Sheet. By this 
it can be ascertained whether work is 
falling seriously behind schedule 
roduction Order Is Issued Every Time 
Is Put Through the Production Depart- 
All departments affected are indicated, 
the scheduled time for the work 
Foreman of the First Department to 
. Given Production Order Is Given a 
Requisition Which Enables Him to 
tin Required Stock from Store 


Cards Used in Controlling Raw and Finished Materials and Their Movement Through the Processes of ; 
Manufacture 





If a wide discrepancy develops, however, a For each typewriter part, in fact, an operations card ‘. 
k is made of the parts in store. has been prepared. The card shown in Fig. 2 is for mf 
ng of parts from the factory is handled by part No. C-88, a carriage shift link collar, of which NM 
production orders, given to the manufactur- there are two for each machine. ‘ ; 
nent whenever it appears from the finished This part is made from %-in. cold drawn round ‘ ) 
that a new supply of parts is needed. All steel, of which 1000 typewriters require 11.2 Ib., 

be placed far enough in advance to permit indicated on the card. The figures at the extreme left «a9 

me for their execution. The proper time of the card indicate the number of each operation in ; om 





snot a matter of guess, but has been worked order, there being five operations in this instance. 
from a study of individual operations. Next to the right are the numbers of the respective ; 
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Punch Press Department; This and the Screw Machine 


for the Production 


departments in which these operations are to be per- 
In the middle of the card a brief description 
Thus 


formed. 
of each step in the manufacture is indicated. 
“automatic” means that the part is to be formed in the 


automatic screw machines. “Inspect,” when used, indi- 
ates that an inspection must be made after the parts 
“Burr” means that any 
burrs remaining on the parts are to be removed in a 
“Mill flat” calls for the milling of 


the surface of the part, and “case harden in salt peter” 


leave the screw machines. 


drilling machine. 
and “burnish on lathe” require no explanation. The 
figure 12 at the top of the column on the right of the 
card signifies that an allowance of 12 days is permitted 
before the starting of the operations. This tolerance 
; to allow each foreman to arrange all the work with- 
in his department. Perhaps some of the cams required 
on a job just received may be in use on another job 
then running, or for other reasons the work can not be 
tarted immediately. 

Under the figure 12 are indicated the number of 
working days set aside for each operation. Thus, 7 
days are allowed for screw machine operations. The 
total number of days permitted for the completion of 
the parts, including the 12 days initial allowance, is 
30. To this total is always added an additional flat 
allowance of 10 days, the theory being that new stock 
should arrive in the store room 10 days before the bins 
are empty. The significance of the figure 40 is appre- 
ciated by computing the number of parts required in 
100 typewriters per day—assuming that this be the 
production of the plant. As two parts go into each ma- 
chine, 200 parts are required daily, or 8000 in 40 days. 
This means that when only 8000 pieces are in stock, a 
new production order should be issued to insure re 
plenishment of the supply by the time the existing stock 


is used up, i.e., in 40 days. 


Checking Progress of Work 


Of course, the mere placing of production orders 
does not insure their execution on time. It is evident 
that the management cannot sit back supinely and let 
matters take their course. Delays may result from 
numerous causes, such as the breakdown of a machine, 
the illness of an operator, etc. A means of checking 
the progress of the work is essential, and such a means 


has been supplied. 
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Section of the Plant Are the Two Primary Departmen: 
of Small Parts 


To obtain his pay each workman must fil! out a 
schedule card, Fig. 4, showing his name, the 1 
of the part he has worked on, of the production orde. 


of the department, of the department section, the nan 
of the operation, the number of hours worked and of 
pieces produced, the number rejected, returned ar 
accepted, the rate of pay and the total day’s wag 
From these cards the cost department keeps a r 

of the progress of the work, on a cost-and 

sheet, Fig. 5. By comparing the time of completion of 
a given operation with the scheduled complet 
given on the operations card) which is indicated 

top of the sheet, it can be ascertained whether t 

is falling behind. 

Frequently a delay in one department is ght 
that it suffices to speed up the work in a subsequ 
partment. Sometimes, however, it is necessary to rus 
through an emergency order, known as a “sub order,’ 
calling for the completion of only a portion of 
original order. At other times it may prove desira 
to start an entirely new production order, as the de 


¢ 


to the first order might result in the requisition of a 
of the parts as soon as they reached the stock 
thereby again putting the factory behind the ass 
department. 

A cost-and-schedule sheet is made out for eac! 
duction order. On both are indicated the number 
the production order and of the part, the date of issuing 
the order, the number of pieces ordered and of 
ations in order, the department numbers, the namé 
each operation and the scheduled time for its 
tion. In addition, the production order shows the ku 
and amount of material required. Thus, in Fig. 6 1 
indicated that 112 lb. of %-in. round screw rod 
quired to make 10,000 pieces of part No. C-88. T! 
production order also provides columns for 
tion of the number of the machine on which 
is done, the time taken for each operation, the numo 
of the time clock, the date when each operatio 
actually finished, the O.K. of the inspector, 
number of pieces produced, the rejections and 
ber accepted. Columns have also been provided ‘ 
a record of sub-orders. 

With each production order is issued 
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(Continued on page 761) 








Scarcity of Common Labor in Industry 


; 


Immigration Law Operates to Hamper Manufacturing and 
Skilled Workmen May Yet Suffer from 
Present Policy 


BY ACHESON SMITH* 


w of the intimation that employers will seek the 
il of the present immigration law in order that 
may procure low priced labor, it will be of in- 
outline the situation as it confronts manufac- 
ind other employers in the United States. 
vho have discussed immigration usually have 
with the necessity for severe restrictions in 
ther as to numbers or quality or both. The 
vill be considered, therefore, from the stand- 
our actual need of men to do our laboring 
for such is obviously the case. 

While it is, of course, true that every employer 
necessary to procure his labor as cheaply as 
it is not true that employers are anxious for 

labor simply because it is cheap. The cost 
is dependent both upon the wage paid and 
amount of work done, and it has been our 
in this country that labor working for low 
t always the cheapest. At present the output 
manufacturers is limited by the shortage of 
employers are therefore desirous of having 
er of immigrants increased because they need 
1 they are perfectly willing to pay the pre- 
wage rates. 
ise of the word labor is likely to be rather 
us, as it is frequently used to cover the skilled 
1 sometimes used to include all wage earners. 
In what follows the term labor is meant to include what 
known as common labor and does not in 
ed workers. 


| rr 
rainariiy 


Actual Loss in Day Laborers 


s at present a very definite scarcity of labor 
s evidence that many localities are seri- 
1. Undoubtedly one of the principal con 
¢ causes to the present shortage is our immi- 
w. In the eleven months of the Government 
ng with May 31, 1922, we gained by immi- 
In other words, about 98,000 
came into the country than left it during 
An analysis of the figures by races, how- 
that we actually lost in the nationalities 
labor calling for muscular strength, while 
argely in those people who come in to trade 
ther employment than labor. The adj 
n, issued by the Bureau of Immigration, 
immigrants and emigrants during eleven 
Government year. 
‘tion of the above figures indicates that we 
st over 33,000 who labor and gained very 
those who will probably not do the work of 
r. Too much cannot be said about the 
English, French and Scotch immigrants, 
ainly raise the standard of our foreign 
tion and are highly desirable. Looked at 
ndpoint of the need for laboring men, they 
vever, help our present situation. We could 
thout the 48,000 Hebrews whom we gained 
eleven months; but we are absolutely de- 
alien labor to use the shovel and other 
ements of industry. 


8,605 persons. 


Dependence Upon Alien Labor 


ghly developed industrial sections of the 
es practically no native born American will 
vork, and the children of our foreign born, 

our public schools, will not do the work 


ind general manager Acheson Graphite 
a, N. ¥. 
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of a common laborer. The tendency to rise sociaily and 
the natural tendency to avoid laborious tasks both 
make men shun such work. The result is that within 
our country we are not producing laboring men, and 
we are actually by our social and educational systems 
drawing men rapidly away from work of that class. 
Our experience for a great many years has shown that 
we are entirely dependent upon alien labor to do most 
of the manual laboring work, and unless an adequate 


Thalys 1991.1 
I t May 31, 192 
rants Emigrants 
Afr i black) 1.631 1.905 
\rme! ss 231 
I en und M«¢ 9 4,128 
I irial Ss bia 9 
Chine ‘ 855 
( i ul > 914 
Cuban 64 792 
Dalmatian, Bosnian a H Aa’ i ‘4 10 
Dutch and Flemis! ) 1.981 
Mast Indian l4 216 
English ’ 8,407 
I 1 117 
Fre h Tt 099 
( nan if S11 
' } ! 117 
H rew 763 
L104 
I ! Ni ) 6,849 
Italia (So. ) j 17 
Japan¢ 1.00 
Korean t 4 
Lit} inia { ‘ ’ 
Magvar 1.579 
Mexica 541 
Pacifi Island 3 
lish 6,209 »9R6 
rortugus S50 
I 1,094 
Russ ! 667 
Rutl (1 ) 136 
~ t N 
Sw ) R68 
3 } 19 
S a i 03 
Spanish } 156 
Spar \ 1.603 
5 1.344 
iur I 250 
We l 136 
Vi Ine 769 
U 1.11 
’ ‘ 
ipply is admitted the development of the country in- 


evitably will be retarded. 

It has been said that organized labor is largely re- 
sponsible for the present immigration law—at least the 
mions strongly favored the passage of the act. They, 
of course, thought by curtailing the supply of labor to 
strengthen the union cause and help to keep up wages, 
and while the temporary effect will be in that direction 
they are bound to suffer in the long run. The work 
done by common laborers is fundamental and abso- 
lutely necessary. We have no means at present of 
avoiding the pick and shovel work which laborers are 
required to do. 

Many labor saving devices have been brought out, 
and undoubtedly much more will be done in that direc- 
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tion, but they can go only so far toward relieving the 
situation. It is safe to assume that there will always 
be a large amount of work that will have to be per- 
formed by men willing to exercise their muscles and 
in a very literal sense earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brows. Houses cannot be built if there are 
no men to make the excavations for the foundations. 
Bricklayers cannot work if there are no laborers to 
carry up the bricks. In fact, skilled labor of all kinds 
will soon find its employment restricted if there is a 
serious lack of laborers to do their part of the work. 
It is, therefore, to the interest of skilled labor, to the 
interest of the manufacturer and to the best interests 
of the country to admit more laboring men. 


Organized Labor May Be a Loser 


If it is true that organized labor wishes to restrict 
immigration in order to help the union cause, it is 
laboring under a great delusion, for the very success 
of the unions in increasing their wages has been due 
to the fact that they can benefit themselves at the 
expense of the rest of the people in the country. If 
by limiting immigration the wages of common laborers 
are forced to a high level, organized labor will inev- 
itably have to accept lower wages—at least their wages 
will be lower comparatively. In other words, as it is 
impossible to increase the income of every one in the 
except by greater production, it is obvious 
if common laborers are largely increased in their 
wage others will have to take somewhat This is 
economic truth that neither unions 
ion can change 
It might 


-ountry 
that 
less. 
imply ar labor 
nor legislat 
interest some people to remember that 
immigrants become consumers as well as producers, 
and are therefore of distinct value to the country from 
both standpoints. When an immigrant is domiciled in 


his native land he is not a potential customer of the 
United States; that is, he probably will not buy any- 
thing from us. On the other hand, when he comes 
into our country he not only becomes a worker and a 
very important aid to the wealth producing agencies 
of th nation, but he also at once becomes a consumer 
to practically the extent of his income. Everything 
that he buys he purchases in this country, and our 


foreign born residents provide one of the largest single 
markets we have for our cotton, wool and foodstuffs. 

There are important social reasons for limiting 
immigration and we should enforce strict regulations 
regarding physical health and mental capacity. It is 
well to insist upon a blood test and an intelligence 
test, such as has been proposed, for the purpose of 
raising the mental standard of those coming into the 
country. It is desirable to have such selection made in 
the country of origin and not permit the immigrant 
to start for the United States until he has received 
a certification regarding the necessary qualifications. 
We must insist upon freedom from disease and on 
mental capacity sufficient for intelligent citizenship. 
This is particularly true when we contemplate the sec- 
ond generation, for the descendants of foreign born 
parents have become a large percentage of our popu- 
lation and are wielding a very large influence in our 
social and political affairs. 


The Question of Citizenship 


It has been suggested that we admit only those who 
declare their intention of becoming citizens; but this 
would seem to be a very unimportant and perhaps use- 
less provision. In the first place, the immigrant prob- 
ably will not know what he intends to do when he 
leaves his native land, but will declare his intention to 
become a citizen solely for the purpose of being ad- 
mitted to the United States. In the second place, if 
he finds congenial work here and becomes anchored in 
some locality he will very probably desire to 
a citizen, anyway, and take the necessary steps. In the 
third place, the heavy flow of alien labor out of the 
United States and to the various European countries 
in times of business depression in the United States 
is a feature that has distinct advantages to 
try, and as the alien has probably 
for the wages received we should 
return to his native land. 


become 


our coun- 
rendered full value 
not object to his 
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If, as has been said, the children of fore 
tend away from common labor, we have a s: f 
evolution which would seem to be very desira 
from the standpoint of the immigrant and { 
standpoint of the country. The class of imn 
who come here to labor have little or no educa 
they are capable of doing very useful work 
they have been in the United States for som: 
they begin to get into the semi-skilled jobs, 
children, after passing through our public sch 
themselves fitted by education and by inclinat 
work that is somewhat higher in the social s , 
common labor. As the first generation pass: vay 
we are dependent upon new arrivals for the distinct}, 
laboring work, and such new arrivals will in a ce; 
tion become Americanized both politically and so 
We thus have an upward movement which, as ha 
said, seems to be very desirable both from the stand- 
point of the immigrant and a healthy trend 
that class of our population. 


Defects in Present Law 


Our immigration law at present has 

defects: 

1. By the quota system it cuts down the nun 
of entries into the United States to 3 per 
of the number of foreign born persons of 
nationalities resident in the United Stat 
shown by the Census of 1910. 

2. Apparently no allowance is made for 
who go out of the country. For exa 
there might be an emigration of 5 pe. 
whereas we restrict the immigration to 
cent, which would of course mean a net 
instead of the gain for which the law 
rently provides. 

3. A literacy test is required which, from t 
standpoint of the good of the country, isa fa! 
The immigrant is required to be able to r 
and understand at least one language, which 
means that many able-bodied men who wis! 
to do some honest work are excluded, wh 
every educated radical who does not wish 
work may enter the country. 


thre 


It would seem possible to work out a figure indicat- 
ing the number of additional laborers annually needed 
to take care of the increasing demand; that is, the 
growth of the country plus the laborers who forsak 
laboring work. Immigration to at least that extent 
should be provided for and it should be a net figure. 
In other words, the number that is admitted should take 
into account those leaving the country so as to be sure 
that we have a certain net gain in men each year. The 
literacy test should be abolished, as it is of no value 
whatever and prevents many an industrious peasant 
from entering our country at a time when he is sage’ 
needed. Authority should be placed in the hands o! 
the President, or power given a commission, to increase 
or decrease immigration in accordance with the needs 
of the country. 

Due to the increased industrial activity we now have 
a shortage of laboring men, and if we are act tually 
losing that grade of labor by emigration we are £0! ing 
to be in a serious situation. Steps should be taken t 
correct this condition as far as this can be done y 
legislation. Not only is the country working back ~ . 
normal state of activity, but we must reme mber that 
the country is growing steadily from year to yee 
which of course means that more and more nee 
laborers will be needed, and if they are not — 
as immigrants it is not apparent at present whe : 
will come. 





[By continents, the figures in the table o1 
ceding page show the following: 
Immigrants 
Be So if 
Southern Europe ....i.ecsess 70,033 + 
Northern Europe 130,014 ve" 


17,005 
50,107 


Latin America 
Miscellaneous 
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DROP FORGING INSTITUTE 


Scheme of Operations of American Association 
Which Is to Meet in Detroit 


writing about the annual convention of the 
An in Drop Forging Institute, to be held in De- 
Oct. 3 to 6, concurrently with the convention 
American Society for Steel Treating, Scovell, 
W eton & Co., commissioners of the association, 
upplied some information of the objects and 

es of the organization. 
institute was formed in 1920. The executive 

m rship from the beginning has concerned itself 

wit roblems affecting the production of drop forg- 
sale, including a study of raw material and 
markets, industrial relations, production and 

ting methods, supply and demand for drop 
and the extension of the market therefor. 
ition, collected and distributed at regular in- 
covers: The total volume of purchases of the 
classes of material, with current market 
The rates of wages and earnings, hours of 
nd number of men employed, by classes. The 
immer-hours operated, as compared with the 
f the membership, in each of several classes 
ment. The total tonnage of steel consumed, 
total volume of shipments made. The total 
"new business booked and of unfilled business 
books of the membership. As the product of 
titute is almost exclusively contract forgings 
nstitute does not concern itself with finished 
such as tools, wrenches, etc.) there are no 
prices available, and the institute does not 
ny manner with the question of market prices 
roduct. 

It was soon apparent that, in the consideration of 
these problems, the experience and knowledge 
forgers whose product does not reach the mar- 

ket, but is absorbed either by themselves or by closely 

fliated interests, would be valuable. In order to 
heir support, a manufacturing committee was 
d, with a director of the institute as general 
man, the members of which are chairmen of vari- 
gional groups. At present there are four such 

as follows: 





ncluding New England, eastern New York and 
and the Atlantic Coast States. Chairman, 
S second vice-president Billings & Spencer Co., 


ncluding western New York and Pennsylvania, 
Chairman, E. E. Adams, general superintendent 
Hardware Co., Cleveland. 
Michigan, including also Ontario. Chairman, 
legen, vice-president and general manager Domin- 
& Stamping Co., Ltd., Walkerville, Ont. 
including all territory west of the Indiana 
voundaries. Chairman, F. A. Ingalls, vice-president 
epard Division, Wyman-Gordon Co., Harvey, Ill. 
terdinand Barnickol, president Indianapolis Drop 
rging Co., Indianapolis, is general chairman of the 
ilacturing committee, and A. D. Armitage, vice- 
resident and general manager J. H. Williams & Co., 
is member-at-large. 
groups hold quarterly meetings, primarily to 
problems of production, engineering, shop 
g, and industrial. relations, which are avail- 
drop forger interested in such problems, 
ugh executive membership in the institute, 
, Or aS an associate member, if the character 
iness is such as to make him ineligible for 
membership. The manufacturing committee 
charge of the annual convention of the 


activities of the manufacturing committee 
plicate in large measure the work of the 
Drop Forge Association, overtures were 
that organization looking toward amalgama- 
ne two bodies, and this was finally accom- 
Jan. 1, 1922, all members of the associa- 
carried as associate members of the Insti- 
July 1, at which time they were given op- 
for continuing either as executive or asso- 
rs, depending upon their eligibility. 
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Among the first actions of the institute was the ap- 
pointment of a cost committee to study cost accounting 
methods. A report on a survey of the industry, with 
recommendations for uniform methods, previously pre- 
pared for some of the larger members by Scovell, 
Wellington & Co., was made available to all members. 
Data on the present methods of cost accounting and 
estimating employed by the members have been col- 
lected periodically; and the committee, composed of 
J. B. Sehl, chairman; C. C. Winn, assistant treasurer; 
Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, Mass., and F. S. Hatch, 
assistant treasurer Moore Drop Forging Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., is now issuing a series of articles to all 
members, both executive and associate, comprising 
a treatise on the “Essential of Drop Forging Account- 
ing.” 

Besides the manufacturing division, in charge of the 
group meetings and of the annual convention, a pur- 
chasing agents’ division was established early in the 
institute’s history; and the organization of an ac- 
counting division, to further the work of the cost 
committee, is now contemplated. Other standing and 
special committees look after specific items in the 
institute’s program. 

The direction of the institute’s policies is in the 
hands of a board of directors of nine members, three 
of whom are chosen each year for a three-year term. 
From among their number a president and two vice- 
presidents are chosen annually. Neither directors nor 
officers can serve for more than one term consecu- 
tively, except that ex-presidents are ex-officio advisory 
members of the board of directors. The present officers 
of the institute are: 

President, J. H. Williams, president J. H. Williams 
& Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vice-presidents, H. G. Stoddard, vice-president and 
treasurer Wyman-Gordon Co., Worcester, O. F. Transue, 
president and general manager Transue & Williams 
Steel Forging Corporation, Alliance, Ohio. 

Directors, C. E. Adams, president Cleveland Hard- 
ware Co., Cleveland; F. C. Billings, president Billings 
& Spencer Co., Hartford; C. A. Brauchler, president 
and general manager Canton Drop Forging & Mfg. 
Co., Canton, Ohio; Ferdinand Barnickol, president, In- 
dianapolis Drop Forging Co., Indianapolis; A. H. Cha- 
pin, president Moore Drop Forging Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; J. F. Connelly, vice-president Champion Ma- 
chine & Forging Co., Cleveland. 

Ex-president, F. A. Ingalls, vice-president Ingalls- 
Shepard Division, Wyman-Gordon Co., Harvey, Il. 

The affairs of the institute are administered by its 
commissioners from their office at 1168 Hanna Build- 
ing, Cleveland. 


Nagle Steel Plants to Resume Sept. 20 


George H. Heck and associates, 518 Commercial 
Trust Building, Philadelphia, who, as announced in 
last week’s issue, have purchased the Pottstown and 
Seyfert plants of the Nagle Steel Co., state that these 
plants will resume operations in the manufacture of 
sheets under the new management on Sept. 20. De- 
tails as to organization of the new company will be an- 
nounced shortly. The Pottstown and Seyfert plants 
will be continued under the name of the Nagle Steel 
Co. 


Minnesota Steel Company’s First Steel 


The recently completed wire rod mill of the Min- 
nesota Steel Co., Duluth, Minn., rolled its first steel 
on Sept. 11. The mill will furnish rods to the new 
wire plant of the same company which, up to the 
present time, has been receiving rods from the Joliet 
mill of the American Steel & Wire Co. 


Bone coal, formerly considered a waste, is to be used 
as a boiler fuel by the United States Coal & Coke Co., 
Gary, W. Va. The fuel will be utilized in pulverized 
form, and a pulverizing, distributing and burning sys- 
tem is being installed by the Fuller-Lehigh Co. Each 
800-hp. boiler is to be equipped with five vertical] burn- 
ers, taking the fuel from five 3-in. screw feeders. 
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Laying Out and Drilling Machine Ball Bearing Notable for Its Siz, 


A new tool room machine, which in conjunction The Standard Machinery Co. Auburn, R 
with the Johansson compound slide and blocks is cal- completed a ball bearing which, it is beliey: 
culated to make a complete, independent laying out largest of its kind ever produced. It is wort} 
and drilling machine for the spacing of holes in dies, also because of the success attendant upon 
jigs, templates, master-plates, etc., and to do it with facture and its recent duty in service as wel] 
Johansson accuracy in less time than it takes to do the The bearing is of the conventional design 
work in any other way—in one-tenth of the time it sists of an upper raceway, a lower raceway, 

takes using balls. The raceways are alike, being 56.25 
buttons, it is 0.003 in. outside diameter, with inside diamet 
stated, is be- in. minus 0.003 in. and a thickness overall of 
ing manufac- or minus 0.01 in. The balls are 4 in. in diam 
tured by Franz lapped to a tolerance of plus 0.003 in., minus x 
K. Krag, Chi- raceways and balls are of chrome bearing st: 
cago. ened and ground, both showing a scleroscope 

The head of reading of 92 to 96. 
the K-N ma- The races are capable of carrying a sustai) 
chine swings of 100,000 Ib. on one ball applied at any point 
a full 360. circumference of the groove and each ball w 
deg., allowing «a load of 100,000 lb. when placed between th: 
drilling to be races without showing any permanent deforma 
done at any urface cracks. 
point in the The balls were tested by the manufacture) 
circle. It has a Riehle testing machine using the three-bal] 
an inter- wherein three balls are Superimposed, the cent 
changeable being the one actually under test. The th 
bushing sup- method has proved itself to be the most re 
ported in a_ testing, and is replacing the old way of t 
rigid arm, in- ball between two hardened steel plates, this 
terral with method being regarded as more severe, due to 
the machine, that the ball under test is only supported by a: 
immediately point of contact, with the results likely to be a 
above the consistent and reliable. 
work, to pre- The formula used by the Standard Machine: 
vent any for crushing strength of steel balls under the 
spring of the ball method is 100 x D* where D represents the di: 
drill. The ma- eter of the ball in one-eighth inches. This would m 
chine has six that the 4-in. balls would crush at a load of about 
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changes of 
epeed, from 
100 r.p.m. to 
4300 r.p.m., 
furnishing the 
proper speeds 
for drills up 
to \%4 in. in di- 
ameter. 
Without the 
use of the Jo- 
hansson com- 
pound slide 
and blocks, the K-N machine is a precision, high-speed 
drilling machine with swinging head and drill guided 
immediately above the work, to insure speed and ac- 
curacy. The head is constructed so that it may be 
removed from the column and mounted on the milling 
machine in five minutes and may then be used for 
laying out and drilling directly from the milling ma- 
chine screw, or for greater accuracy, in connection 
with the Johansson compound slide and blocks. 

As a routing and milling machine, it works with a 
single lip cutter, which can be made up quickly for any 
shape desired. A locking screw is provided for lock 
ing the spindle in a fixed position. The spring idler 
keeps the belt at the proper tension, allowing the belt 
to slip, if too great pressure is exerted on the cutter, 
and thereby saving the cutter from breaking. The 
speed, which is seven times the milling machine speed, 
makes it possible to use a very small cutter. 

E. L. Krag & Co., 50 West Randolph Street, Chi 
cago, Ill., are the distributers for the K-N machines 
and attachments 
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1,024,000 lb., while the design requires only a 
of 100,000 lb., so that an ample factor of sa 


Coty 
thus obtained. From the above analysis of t! 
thrust bearing, it would thus be possible to s 

to a perfectly safe load of 4,000,000 lb., providing ' 
tresses were equally divided on all the ba! na 
would collapse under a load of 40,960,000 Ib. 
iniformly distributed stress. The static load 
thrust bearing in service is about 550,000 1! 

Inventories of the estate of Ferdinand Schlesinge1 
filed in the probate court at Milwauke 


» show a valua 
tion of $2,062,709.55, exclusive of gift 


S aggregating 

$6,374,678.34 made to members of his family over a At the top of page 589, in our issue of Se] 
period of six years prior to his death. The bulk of stated that the new pig casting machine of 
stocks consists of 60,711 shares of common stock of porium Iron Co., Emporium, Pa., was furnish 
the Steel & Tube Co. of America, appraised at $667,821 Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co. We are now 
and shares in the Newport Mining Co., Detroit Iron & that this is an error; the machine was fur! 
Steel Co., and Harrow Spring Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Heyl & Patterson, Inc., Pittsburgh. 











ron and Steel Electrical Kneineers leet a. 


Cleveland Convention Was Notably Successful—Power Problems. ie 


y from the standpoint of attendance and in- 
taken in the technical sessions, and in the 
) ind attractiveness of the exhibits, the six- 


convention of the Association of Iron 
trical Engineers, held in the Public Hall, 
Sept. 11 to 14, was declared the most suc- 
conducted by the association. Registra 
1 to about 2300, including both members 
The meeting place proved particularly 
r the convention as the large exhibit room 
provided ample space for display and per- 
85 exhibitors to make a more complete show- 
products than they could have done with a 
1 space. The exhibits included electrical 
handling equipment and other appliances 

plant operations. 
sessions, held in adjoining rooms on the 
were scheduled to continue until Friday 
change was made in the program and the 
took place Thursday afternoon. These 
tions proved of much interest and several 
brought out considerable discussion. One 
was devoted to the subject of fuel economies. 
At annual banquet, held at the Statler Hotel 
Thursday evening, several interesting speakers were 
rogram. These included Charles P. Steinmetz, 
ilting engineer General Electric Co.; the re- 
g president, W. S. Hill, electrical engineer Illinois 
Steel Co., South Chicago; J. S. Unger, manager of the 
research department Carnegie Steel Co., and C. L. Col- 
ent Reliance Mfg. Co., Cleveland. H. P. Bope, 
neral sales manager of the Carnegie Steel 
toastmaster. The Cleveland section enter- 
visitors Tuesday evening with a dance and 
tal at the Public Hall. An interesting lecture 
e of numbers was given by E. Kieft, engi 
at the Gary plant of the Illinois ‘Steel Co. 
isiness meeting Monday forenoon R. B. Ger 
ical engineer Bethlehem Steel Co., Spar- 
Md., was elected president for the ensuing 
er officers elected were as follows: First 
nt, L. F. Galbraith, electrical engineer West 
: Co., Brackenridge, Pa.; second vice-presi- 
Rk. L. Shoemaker, superintendent of maintenance 
ling Mill Co.. Middletown, Ohio; directors, 
mins, electrical superintendent Carnegie 
Duquesne, Pa.; E. H. Wentz, electrical super- 
National Tube Co., Lorain, Ohio; B. G. Beek, 
ineer American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
George Schaeffer, electrical superintendent 
eel Co., Reading, Pa., and A. L. Freret, 
electrical engineer Tennessee Coal, Iron 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.; treasurer, John 
lectrical superintendent LaBelle Iron 


17 


ille, Ohio; secretary, John F. Kelly, 








Papers and Discussions 


general superintendent power stations, 
t Co., Pittsburgh, in a paper on “Steam 
on,” said that the trend of steam tur 
ire at present seems to be toward in 
reliability of the equipment and refine- 
n, and manufacture and operation are re- 
ntion than ever before. His paper was 
to a discussion of the methods used by 
Light Co. in the operation of its steam 
pment. Tables were presented showing 
f the units installed, and their thermal 
verage performance. The author held 
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Combustion and Electrification Discussed—FEfliciency 
of Electric Power Supply 


that the larger capacity power stations now required 
make the installation of turbine driven units desirable, 
and pointed out that the concentration of power allowed 
by these insulations means the saving of building space 
and the operation of greater power with a smaller 
number of attendants. 

“Internal Combustion Engines for Power Generation 
in Steel Mills” was the subject of a paper by D. M. 
Petty, electrical engineer Bethlehem Steel Co., South 
Bethlehem, Pa., a gas engine rated at 4000 kw. being 
taken as the basis. A table was given showing that 
the average installed cost of a gas engine power plant, 
made up of three or more 4000-kw. units, is $132 per 


1 


kw. Operating costs were also tabulated. A 2700-kw. 


} 


Diesel oil engine was also discussed. The speaker 
called attention to one point for future improvement in 
net operating efficiency, in the utilization of the heat 
contained in the exhaust gases. He said that reclaim- 
ing this energy is somewhat similar to the application 
of condensers to the steam turbine and that this field is 
merely scratched to-day in a few plants where boiler 
feed water is heated in a small way. 

He pointed out that one of the principal items in 
operating costs in the past, the renewal of worn stee 
parts such as cylinders, piston rods, etc., has been mate- 
rially reduced by the use of electric welding. Formerly, 
when the grooves of the piston became worn sufficiently 
to cause excessive leakage, it was necessary to re- 
machine them and put in oversize piston rings. Now 
the worn pieces are filled by electric welding and ma- 
chined out so that the life of the steel piston is almest 
indefinite. Formerly cylinders had to be scrapped be- 
ause of cracks, but these are now welded. Cast steel 





was favored for gas engine parts because it can be 
welded, as well as for other reasons. Comparing in- 
ternal combustion engines with steam engines for power 
station work the speaker pointed out that one great 
weakness of the steam power station is its standby 
losses or the coal that must be burned under the boilers 
to keep up steam pressure when all! the power generat- 
ing apparatus is shut down. 

There was an interesting combined discussion on the 
two papers of steam turbine operation and internal 
combustion engines for steel plants, which brought out 

arying views on reliability, fuel costs, cost of repairs, 


‘ 


etc., and some conflicting opinions as to the compara- 
tive merits of gas engines and steam engines in steel 
plants. W. M. Hampton, superintendent gas engine 
department of the Gary works of the Illinois Steel Co., 
discussed the operation of gas engines at that plant, 
where electricity is largely generated by the use of 56 
gas engines. These engines at Gary are loaded up to 
their maximum power and steam turbines take the fluc- 
tuation in the load. Gas engines have proved their 
efficiency and reliability after nearly fifteen years of 
service and the United States Steel Corporation, par- 
ticularly the Illinois Steel Co., is still buying gas en- 
gines. He declared that repair costs compare favorably 
with those for steam units of the same sizes. While 
some cylinders have cracked, others have been used 
fourteen years. 

This discussion brought out remarks regarding more 
extensive uses of gas in steel plants. J. R. McDermott, 
‘hief engineer South works of the Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago, favored developing the use of blast furnace 
gas for heating and melting in steel plants. He said 
that the South works has a gas surplus for reheating 
and contemplates its use for the open-hearth furnaces. 
R. B. Gerhardt stated that the Bethlehem Steel Co. pro- 


poses to use a mixture of blast furnace and coke oven 
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gas for heating furnaces, soaking pits, annealing fur- 
naces and eventually for its open-hearth furnaces. 


Combustion and Boiler Practice 


W. W. Witting, assistant chief engineer Illinois Steel 
Co., Gary, Ind., presented a comprehensive paper on 
“Judging the Combustion of Gaseous Fuel from Gas 
Analysis” which indicated a large amount of research 
work on his part. He stated that fuel losses in a large 
steel plant are great, in spite of efforts to minimize 
them. Efforts are made to cut down fuel consumption 
and to obtain perfect combustion with a minimum sur- 
plus of air. In pursuit of this goal efforts are directed 
toward finding improved methods of producing such 
combustion, and the author stated that there is large 
room for improvement in design of burners, furnaces,, 
etc., but that even of greater importance is the most 
efficient handling of equipment. He advocated the bet- 
ter utilization of the waste gas analysis and warned 
against the indiscriminate use of gas analyses. Various 
formulas were embodied in the paper. The writer stated 
that his purpose was to call attention to the fact that 
guesswork can be eliminated from the solution of com- 
bustion problems by means of waste gas analysis and 
to present a method that will extend the possibilities 
of their application. Another purpose was to point out 
the error that he declared is commonly committed in 
judging the quality and heating value of producer gas 
entirely from an analysis of the fixed gases it contained 
and neglecting the tarry vapors. 

A topical discussion was held on “Boiler Practices 
of 1922.” J. B. Crane, Geo. T. Ladd Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
discussed the present tendency in boiler design and said 
that with increasing cost of coal, higher boiler pressure 
and greater average loads economizers are justified on 
an investment basis in more cases than heretofore. R. 
E. Butler, Babcock & Wilcox Co., said that the average 
size boiler for large industrial plants is now probably 
around 1000 hp. as compared with 500 hp. ten years 
ago. To attain higher efficiency from boiler units more 
heating surface is being installed per foot of furnace 
width. The advantages of mechanical operation re- 
cently have led to experiments in the use of coal on 
forced blast chain grates and in a powdered form, 
blown into the furnace. In his opinion the blast chain 
grate seems particularly adapted to the lower grades 
of coal and coke braize. Theoretically the burning of 
powdered coal in suspension is an ideal way, but he de- 
clared a number of difficulties must be overcome before 
this method will to any great extent supersede the 
under feed stoker or blast chain grate stoker. R. M. 
Rush, Springfield Boiler Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., discussed 
the modern sectional head boiler and E. R. Fish and 
Alfred Cotton, Heine Power Co., St. Louis, discussed 
the Heine boiler practice. 


Electrification 


““A Review of Steel Mill Electrification,” prepared by 
B. G. Lamme, chief engineer Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., and W. Sykes, vice-president Canadian Amer- 
ican Alloy Corporation, was read by G. E. Stoltz of the 
Westinghouse company. The writers held that one of 
the great defects of individual power plants of large 
industries is that the plant has not been laid out for 
future needs. Extensions are made as required but 
without looking ahead. With practice crystallizing in 
certain directions there is no longer much excuse for 
haphazard power developments. Mixed systems and 
mixed operations almost always represent a handicap 
in some form. 

The authors held that from an efficiency standpoint 
the electric system as a whole is far ahead of anything 
else in power generation, transmission and utilization; 
from the flexibility standpoint it possesses great advan- 
tages and from the durability and maintenance stand- 
points electrical machinery ranks high. It was declared 
that the general trend in all industries is toward elec- 
trification and that there is a tendency toward securing 
power from central plants. The development of ade- 
quate and reliable gearing was credited with being a 
great impetus to the advance of electric drive. 

One objection found to the use of steam for a prime 
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mover was that a power house is usually lo lose 
to the blast furnace to use the blast furnac, and 
as the plant expands either long steam lin re. 
quired to supply distant power units or a mult ty of 
power plants is required, both of which wer ared 
uneconomical. In case of steam-driven units ower 
unit under the best conditions of load is less « ‘al 
than a turbo generator unit. 

Operating figures were checked up for ty slants 
producing largely the same class of products a: ving 
approximately the same tonnages, one being « ally 
and the other steam driven. After making due allow- 
ances in every case for the value of blast furnace gas 
used and making adjustments for slight variations jp 
the output, the figures showed that the electrically 


driven plant produced steel at between $3 and $4 per 
ton less than the steam-driven plant. Another inves 
gation gave the electrically driven plant an advantag 
of $2.50 per ton. The only comments on the paper were 
made by Dr. Unger, research department Carnegie Stee! 
Co., who expressed the view that electricity wil! replac 
mechanical movers in steel plants. 

“Generating Station Development” was discuss: 
by David R. Rushmore and E. Pragst, General! Elect 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y. Their paper called att 
the increase in capacity and efficiency of hyd 
units, to marked advancement in turbine desig 
boiler development and to the increase in b 
The paper stated that it has been considered i 
in most cases to burn coal on stokers and 
same furnace. However, the Ford installatio R 
Rouge has proved that it is practical to burn 
in the same furnace, thus materially reducing 
capacity and resulting in various other econon 

It was declared that the developments in tur 
during the past two or three years have nn 
pronounced than during any similar period. Att 


was called to a recent development in air-cooling sys- 
tems for use in connection with generators which should 
be of particular interest to the iron and steel industry 


This includes a closed air circulating system and water 
sprays for cooling the air before it again re-enters the 
generator. The system is expected to find its principal 
application where impure air only is available for 
ing. Looking into the future, the writers predicted 
the use of new fuels and among them probably the ust 
of the energy of the sun as stored in plant lift 
utilized in some such form as alcohol. 

F. C. Watson, electrical superintendent Internatio: 
Nickel Co., described in detail that company’s works 
for the manufacture of monel metal at Huntingt 
W. Va. 


Separation of Power Production from Manufacturing 


A paper by Charles P. Steinmetz, chief consulting 
engineer General Electric Co., on “Improvement in Eft. 
ciency of Electric Power Supply” attracted an unusua 
amount of interest because of the author’s prominenc 
He declared that power production has become 4 Sep 
arate industry and that the best economy requires 'é 
separation of power production from the industries * 
serves. Economy also requires that by-product powe! 
of an industry be not wasted, even partly, but that it 
used to its fullest extent for raw material for power 
Power production is cheaper in large central stations 
than in small isolated stations. However, 1t would ™ 
uneconomical for an industry like the steel indus ry, 
producing blast furnace gas, to pay for power and We" 


: sc available as 
the gas. Where considerable energy is availa! a ‘at 
by-product of an industry this may be converted" 


power at a lower cost than power bought from 4 ' 
‘al 


tral station. Theoretically the most economics’ © 
rangement between a local station using the A coop 
energy of an industrial plant and a central pows® *” 
tion would be an interchanging of power, 
ficiencies being supplied by a central stati a 
would take any surplus power that might be prow™ 
by the isolated station. a the 
Dr. Steinmetz held that the difficult prob’em nd th 
relation between the electric power compan) a ae 
individual corporations that use electric power ra a 
duce by-product energy is the financial one 08 - aa c 
for power and energy. These rates should be Dasee 


power a 


whith 
yn, Whit: 
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+ plus a fair profit. However, this is often difficult to 
‘out, owing to the uncertainty as to the cost, this 


a to the electric power and to the by-product 
aa oy such as blast furnace gas. He said that the best 
way solve the problem would be to work out the 


ongil ng economy of the relation without regard to 
: tuestion, and have a committee of both corpo- 
take a continued study of the cost relations 
iew to arriving at a fair agreement. He be- 
t a great step in the industrial development 
intry would be taken were these economy rela- 
ked out between a power company and a com- 

lucing by-product energy. 
Electrification of Steel Plant Railroad Yards” 
ssed by R. B. Gerhardt, electrical superintend- 
lehem Steel Co., who dwelt on the power 
mductor rail location and the locomotive de- 
expressed the opinion that the day is almost 
the steam locomotive will take a back seat 
f the steel plants. In the discussion, Chairman 
w.s stated he was inclined to think that the elec- 
of steel plant yards depends almost wholly 
vidual plants but he believed the tendency 
ection of electrification. E. Friedlander, 
Steel Co., Braddock, Pa., said he did not think 
steel plant in the country that could not 
yard. At his plant a third rail system has 
ed for three years without an accident and 
r of 25 steam locomotives with electric loco- 
ing considered. He thought storage bat- 
ives, where 12 or more are used, would be 
ry, and held that a third rail track could be 
in the mill yard, evén in front of a blast 
Steinmetz discussed some of the electric 
ilved and Dr. Unger predicted that in time 

will be electrified. 





Reports of Technical Committees 


prehensive report of the Electrical Develop- 
mittee was submitted by its chairman, R. B. 
\ list was given of the main roll drives 
placed on order during the year. Named 
nost importance was the main roll drive 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. for a 
sing universal skelp mill. The list showed 
s of the continuous type using individual 
for separate stands. It was pointed out 
ntroduction of individual motors, particu- 
finishing stands, the speed relations between 
is can be adjusted and, due to the very flat 
s speed is maintained regardless of the 
With this advantage the delivery speed of the 
increased and larger tonnages rolled at 
mperatures, so that more accurate gages are 
he list also showed a tendency to use direct 
tors supplied by power from a motor gen- 
rr a rotary converter, in preference to obtain- 
table speed by means of auxiliary equipment 
nnection with a wound rotor motor. The use 
rs, particularly where several are desired, 
equipment considerably, which reduces the 
ittention and inspection required. 
n was called to a new type of variable speed 
irrent motor drive known as the frequency 
t, the first installation of this kind having 
the plant of the Scullin Steel Co., St. 
er development was a new type of speed 
i steel drives. This will keep the speed of 
ynchronism with the delivery speed of the 
es. The a.c. adjustable speed brush shift- 
ilthough applied several years ago, has 
in to receive the prominence to which it is 
particular field of application is in driving 
ed loads of high load factor, where the 
peration is of importance, as in the case 
» pumps, ete. The report stated that there 
tinuous effort on the part of power house 
manufacturers of apparatus to improve 
and means of electric energy production. 
f increasing station economies were prob- 
\dowed by two more fundamental ones, 
rease in prime mover thermal economy 
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and an increase in the range of the heat cycle. Steam 
turbines have been greatly improved in detail during 
the past year and substantial advancement has been 
made in generator design. The steel industry require- 
ments for oil breakers during the past year have shown 
a tendency toward the isolated cell type, with increased 
rupturing capacity and voltage rating. 

Satisfactory advance during the year in the use of 
industrial heating in the iron and steel industry was 
reported. Consideration has been given in one or two 
cases to the possibilities of electrically heated soaking 
pits. Several steel plants have considered the metallic 
resistor type of furnace for low temperature heat treat- 
ment. In general, however, the possibilities of this type 
of furnace for working up to a temperature of 2000 deg. 
Fahr. have not been followed by steel manufacturers 
to the same extent as in industries using steel in making 
their products. In arc welding the principal develop- 
ments during the year were in the modification and 
adaptation of the automatic are welder. 

On the subject of yard electrification, the committee 
stated that several large steel plants have this under 
consideration. The merits of each type of electric loco- 
motive depends to some extent on the particular plant 
but, from a purely economical standpoint, the commit- 
tee stated that the straight locomotive has considerable 
advantages over the storage battery or combination 
locomotive. The storage battery type has reached a 
high state of development in the mining industry and 
the committee saw no reason why the mining type can- 
not be enlarged to fill the needs of the steel plant. On 
the subject of lighting, reference was made to a new 
form of filament lamp with a tipless bulb which is 
regarded as exceptionally serviceable for portable cords 
and drop lights. 

F. W. Cramer, engineer of tests Cambria Steel Co., 
chairman of the control committee, reported that for 
ten years the committee had devoted its time to the 
problems of control standardization but, other than sub- 
mitting reports making recommendations, the work has 
produced no tangible results. Consequently, this year 
it was desired to have a subcommittee on control located 
in each of its section districts to obtain a general opinion 
of steel producers on what is desired in the way of 
standardization. The committee believed that the asso- 
ciation should suggest to electrical manufacturers that 
all new designs contemplated should be submitted to a 
committee for approval or criticism. By following this 
plan, standardization could be gradually brought about. 

Reports submitted by the Pittsburgh, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland and Youngstown sections indicated 
that, while there is a difference of opinion as to the 
way standardization should be carried out and what part 
should be given first consideration, there is a great 
demand for standard parts. Following the recom- 
mendation of the committee, the association passed a 
resolution requesting the Cutler-Hammer Co., Electric 
Controller & Mfg. Co., General Electric Co. and West- 
inghouse Co. to delegate two men each to meet with the 
committee of the association to devise ways and means 
of standardizing contractor ratings, grid resistance and 
other parts of control apparatus, with a view to reduc- 
ing the number of spare parts that a user must carry 
in stock. 

In its report, submitted by R. G. Bauer, electrical 
engineer Clairton works of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Clairton, Pa., the sub-committee on illumination stated 
that the incandescent lamp is now almost universally 
used, R. L. M. standard reflectors are used extensively 
throughout steel plants and safety requirements are 
given first consideration, resulting in lamps being placed 
in accessible places and provided with hangers for low- 
ering. The committee adopted a plan of compiling 
solutions of different lighting problems. In one case 
marine fittings replace wire guards to shield lamp 
globes that were a target for boys. In one plant break- 
age of yard lamps and shades was cut down by using 
stationary instead of swinging fixtures. 

Through D. M. Petty, Bethlehem Steel Co., the stand- 
ardization sub-committee on motors recommended the 
appointment of a committee to confer with a committee 
of the Boiler Club to devise ways and means of stand- 
ardizing ratings and dimensions for mill type motors. 
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A questionnaire on the use of anti-friction bearings was 
sent to 25 of the largest steel plants and the tabulation 
showed that the highest percentage of motor failures 
was due to oil. Some of the replies indicated that most 
of the failures could be eliminated by roller bearings. 
The committee recommended that bearing and motor 
manufacturers adopt standard anti-friction bearings. 

In the report submitted by F. A. Wiley, electrical 
superintendent Wisconsin Steel Works, South Chicago, 
the safety committee declared that the accident prob- 
lems involve two essential elements, safeguarding and 
education. An organization plan for safeguarding and a 
list of general safety rules were submitted. 


Exhibits 


The exhibitors included the following: 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohi« 
ramrail system equipped with a hook for handling 
wire coils; VanDorn Electric Fool Co., Cleveland, drill, 


reaming and grinding machines; American Blower Co., 
Detroit, fans: Johns-Manville, Inc., New York, insulat- 





x material Baker R & L Co., Cleveland, trucks 
ractors Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, 

iril £ machines; Taylor Instrument Companies 
pyrometers: Allen Bradley Co., Milwaukee, electric 
ntrolling devices Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
low ft storage battery trucks: Reliance Electric & 
Engineering Co., Cleveland, motors; Wilson Welder 


Metals Co., New York, welding outfits; Cutler-Hammer 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 60-in. magnetic clutch; Leeds & 
Northrup, Philadelphia, electric furnace American 
Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland, cable and other wire 

ducts: Hayward Co., New York, buckets; Alliance 
Machine Co. Alliance, Ohio, models of ladle, crane and 
otf? ) 


trolleys; R. H Beaumont Co., Philadelphia, 

iture skip hoisting system, steel bunker and coal 
weighing larry: Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, control equipment and lifting magnets; Westing 


house Electric & Mfg. Co., control panels, automatic 
pressure regulators, safety switches, arc welding out- 
fits, electric furnace and lighting equipment; National 
Lamp Works, and Ivanhoe Regent Works of General 
Electric Co., Cleveland, lamps and reflectors; General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 40-ton storage bat 
tery locomotive, arc welding machine, control panels 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., Amp¢ re, N J.. motors; Cutler 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, circuit breakers 
Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, tractors: R. D. Nuttall Co 
Pittsburgh, helical gears; Mutual Electric & Machine 


Co., Atlanta, Ga., safety switches; Tool Steel Gear & 
Pinion Co., gears and pinions; Thompson Electric Co 
Cleveland, lighting fixtures; Aldrich Pump Co., Allen 
town, Pa., hydraulic pumps: Lakewood Engineering 
( Cleveland, clam shell bucket, tractors and lifting 


trucks; Louis Allis Co., Milwaukee, motors; Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co., Montour Falls, N. Y., 
electric hoists: Euclid Crane Hoist Co., Euclid, Ohio, 
hoists and switches; Ohio Electric & Controller Co., 
Cleveland, controllers; Pittsburgh Transformer Co., 
Pittsburgh, transformers; §S. K. F. Industries, Inc., 


New. York, ball bearings 


Welding Meeting in Chicago 


The fall meeting of the American Welding Society 
will be held in Chicago, Oct. 2, 3, 4 and 5, in the rooms 
of the Western Society of Engineers, 1735 Monadnock 
slock. Among the committee reports to receive consid- 
eration are the following: Specifications for steel to be 
welded, W. J. Beck, chairman; electric are welding, 
H. M. Hobart, chairman; gas welding, S. W. Miller, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Research Laboratories, 
chairman; welded rail joints, Dr. G. K. Burgess, Bu- 
reau of Standards, chairman. 

Among the papers scheduled are the following: 
Gas Welding of Cast Iron, by S. W. Miller; Thermit 
Welding and Cast Iron, by J. H. Deppeler, chief engi- 
neer Metal & Thermit Corporation; Electric-Are Weld- 
ing of Cast Iron, by William Namack, Davison-Namack 
Foundry Co. 


Co-operation Between Engineering School and 
Foundries 


LAFAYETTE, IND., Sept. 14.—During July and Au- 
gust E. E. Wendt, of the engineering staff of Purdue 
University, visited 57 foundries in Indiana and inter- 
viewed 100 foundrymen in an effort to help them solve 
their problems. Mr. Wendt teaches foundry work. 
Many of the foundrymen were in favor of holding a 
conference or meeting at Purdue University next 
spring and a number expressed a willingness to take 
Purdue students into their plants during the summer 
vacations. 
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Machine Tool Exhibition at New }) 


The machine tool exhibition to be held at 
Laboratory of mechanical engineering of 
versity, New Haven, under the auspices . 
Haven branch of the American Society of 
Kngineers, Yale University, and the N Har 
Chamber of Commerce, is taking on large p, 

It will be opened at 7 p.m., daylight sa 
Thursday, Sept. 21, and will be open in 

on both Friday and Saturday. The list of 
numbers 109 and comprises mostly Ney 
manufacturers of machine tools and machi 
cessories with a number of scattering ex! : 
other parts of the country. It is planned to 
tion pictures on all three evenings and sg; 
authority on a number of subjects. There 

sion charge for spectators. The exhibitio: 
operative undertaking intended to serve manufacty 
ers, buyers and users of machine tools wit! 

of helping to improve business conditions, p 

in New England. 

The tentative program of speakers includ 
lowing: Dean Charles H. Warren, Sheffield S 
School, on Co-operation between the Colles: 
Machine-Tool Industry; Henry B. Sargent, Sargent @ 
Co., New Haven; Melville D. Liming, of 
Chamber of Commerce, on outlook for indust 


aven 


England; Earle Buckingham on machine to: tand 
ardization and interchangeable manufacture; 0 R 


Wikander on standardization activity in G 
William Calkins on design, manufacture a) 

ance of twist drills; Gardner T. Swarts, J) 
cation of graphic control to machine-tool manufactur 
and Oswald W. Knauth, secretary National Bure: 
Iconomic Research, on analysis of income in th: 
States. 


The National Association of Farm Equipment Mar 
ufacturers will hold its twenty-ninth annual convent 
at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 18 to 20, 

The program has not yet been announced. 


COMING MEETINGS 


September 
Machine Tool Exhibition. Sept 
Mason Laboratory, Yale Universit) Ne 
Conn Connecticut section American 95 
Mechanical Engineers Harr, R We 


Orange Street, New Haven, Chairmar 


Committee 


American Electroehemieal Society. >: 
and 23 Fall meeting, Windsor Hote 
Canada Secretary, Dr. Colin G. Fir 


University, New York. 


American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 


Engineers. Sept. 25 to 29. Pacific Coa 
Engineers’ Club, San Francisco. Secret 


Sharpless, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street 


October 


American Society for Steel Treating. 
Convention and exposition, General 
Building, Detroit. Secretary, W. H. E 
Prospect Avenue, Cleveland. 


\1 


American Drop Forging Institute. 
Annual convention, General Motors Bul 
troit Commissioners, Scovell, Wellinst 
1168 Hanna Building, Cleveland 


Society of Industrial Engineers. ‘ 
McAlpin Hotel, New York. Busines 


George C. Dent, 327 South LaSalle Str 


American Gear Manufacturers’ Association 
9,10 and 11. Semi-annual meeting, Chicat ~ 
tary, T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect Avé 
Cleveland, 


S 








Labor Problems in Electric Melting 


Best Melter One with No Previous Furnace Training— 


Bonus for Charging—Metallurgist in Charge of 


Laboratory and Furnaces 


BY CHARLES WELLMAN FRANCIS 


ent-day electric furnace practice. This fact 

be partly explained by the inability to get 

Ame born laborers to stick to furnace work. While 
often makes a good, steady workman on the 
his inability to cope with emergencies, due 
the fact that he does not readily comprehend 
s given him, is a great handicap to him on a 
quick action is often necessary. The for- 
iins himself to go about his duties in sequence 
bserving what other workmen on similar jobs 
le are doing, he thus becomes methodical in 
tasks. This attribute is a valuable one pro- 
fellow workmen are of the proper caliber; 
he often becomes a detriment to the depart- 


rT. -E is a great tendency to use foreign labor in 


Training a Melter 


ning a man for the position of melter it is 

essential to secure one of at least the average intelli- 

gence who is English-speaking, active and energetic. 

experience that the man who has had no pre- 

is furnace training often makes the most receptive 

| finally develops into the best melter. Many 

‘tric steel foundry executives have tried at short 

e to break in converter blowers as melters, or have 

pen-hearth helper for a melter rather than 

gher salary for a man who thoroughly under- 

electric furnace, only to change their policy 

have paid dearly for the experiment. It is 

led to detract from the ability of the con- 

ypen-hearth men in this respect, for they 

1 in a position which they could not learn 

the entire situation tending in many in- 

give the electric furnace the discredit which 
deserved. 

de of the labor question vital to the highest 

n electric furnace operation is the attitude 

er toward his furnace helpers. I regret to 

ere are certain types of experienced work- 

ally among steel melters, who hide the scrap 

which they figure a furnace charge or work 

y addition as though it were the only thing 

them from being discharged. Fortunately 

w-mindedness is gradually being eliminated, 

in the last few years when more young 

university men are getting into electric 
irtments. 





Metallurgist in Charge of Furnaces 


very few furnace departments in which 

‘ind the melter and the chemist at times 

f at odds. These differences, perhaps petty, 
ea more serious troubles, which in turn are 
re noticeable than the results both men 

to obtain. A good arrangement is to 

urgist who is both a steel melter and a 

large of both laboratory and furnaces. 


£ July 27, p. 201, the author discussed the 
tric furnace; in the issue of Aug. 3, p. 277, 
‘tures of electric foundry design and equip- 
ssue of Aug. 10, p. 345, acid electric furnace 
issue of Aug. 17, p. 421, basic electric furnace 
the issue of Aug. 31, p. 525, costs of electric 

s the concluding article. 


The chemist will report to the metallurgist on the 
analysis of preliminary heat tests, together with the 
time required to make the determinations, while the 
melter will make a report to the metallurgist on the 
alloy additions he makes as a result of the chemist’s 
analysis. Thus the majority of the friction can be 
eliminated. 

Probably the greatest labor problem encountered is 
that of the furnace charging. It is difficult to get men 
to stick to the work, especially in hot weather. The 
best plan is to place this work on a bonus basis, allow- 
ing a certain length of time for charging a given 
amount of scrap. If the men better this time, pay them 
extra money at a given rate per minute for each minute 
less than the allotted time. This will give an incentive 
for fast work and at the same time the melter must 
see that the furnace is not charged carelessly. 


Friction Between Electricians and Furnacemen 


There is often considerable friction between the elec- 
tricians and the furnace helpers which is absolutely un- 
necessary. This often comes when the electric furnace 
helpers begin to feel that they know the electrical side 
of the installation as well as the electricians themselves. 
Consequently when electrical troubles arise, instead of 
calling immediately for the electricians, they try to 
remedy the difficulty themselves and often make mat- 
ters worse. I have seen this occur time after time, 
especially concerning the automatic electrode regula- 
tors. These electro-mechanical devices for manipulat- 
ing the electrodes are extremely sensitive equipment, 
and no one should be permitted to tamper with them 
who does not thoroughly understand their workings. 

The heats come so fast and frequently from an elec- 
tric furnace, especially the acid furnace, that unless 
the proper supervision and co-operation of the helpers 
is given, the entire equipment will soon become ex- 
tremely dirty; this in many instances has been the 
cause of long delays and even accidents and injuries. 

There are a number of tasks about the furnace 
which must be performed after each heat if the equip- 
ment is to be kept in the best working condition; 
namely, cleaning out the furnace pit and placing clean 
dry sand on the bottom; blowing off the furnace roof 
with an air hose; repairing the sill of the charging 
door and the runway of the pouring spout, also a thor- 
ough cleaning of the switchboard and panels by means 
of an air hose. The use of an air hose on the electrode 
arms is advisable about once a day, because the dust 
which settles in the foundry is very high in iron and 
consequently may readily cause the breaking down of 
the insulation, which might result in the short-circuit- 
ing of the equipment and burning out of some very 
valuable parts, hard to replace at short notice. It is 
for this same reason that the furnace sub-station should 
be sealed as tightly as possible to prevent this iron- 
impregnated dust from settling. 

Familiarity with the workings of an electric fur- 
nace frequently makes furnace helpers exceedingly 
careless around the electrical equipment. One habit 
which they often acquire first is to push or pull the 
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Metal Duties in Fordney-McCumber Tariff 


A Return to Protection, with High Rates on Ferroalloys and Raw 
Materials—President May Be Called on to Change 
These—Foreign Valuation the Basis 


BY L. W. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 19.— With the passage of 
the new Fordney-McCumber bill, the country re- 
turns to a protective tariff, and on the whole the 
measure is quite similar to the Payne-Aldrich act so 
far as rates are concerned. This is reflected in the 
metal and other schedules, though in some respects 
the metal schedule carries high rates not even ap- 
proached previously. This is particularly true of 
the ferroalloy and cutlery sections. The rates on 
rolled steel products, however, do not vary much 
from, and in some cases are identical with, the 
Payne-Aldrich rates. All duties when on an ad 
valorem basis are fixed on foreign valuation. 


The chief factors in making the rates, perhaps, 
were the so-called agricultural bloc and the West- 
ern mining interests, as shown by the protection 
given on their products and the reduction in rates 
on some of the products they consume. The metal 
schedule has been left in the form in which it was 
reported out by the conference. 


The most significant portions of the new meas- 
ure, however, are its administrative features. Out- 
standing among these is a provision which estab- 
lishes an altogether new method of handling the 
tariff. By some it is interpreted as to an extent 
taking the tariff out of politics, though obviously it 
is far from doing this completely. This provision 
relates to authority granted the President, at his 
request, to determine flexible rates under certain 
conditions, more fully described elsewhere in this 
issue. Directly related is another provision giving 
broader authority to the United States Tariff Com- 
mission and in a degree providing for reorganiza- 
tion of the commission. 


Possible Changes in Iron and Steel Duties 


It now becomes an interesting question as to the 
use that will be made of these provisions. For in- 
stance, it is quite conceivable that iron and stee! 
interests, who are greatly dissatisfied with the 
duties levied on raw products they consume, will 
appeal under these provisions to have an investiga- 
tion made by the commission and to have the Presi- 
dent reduce the duties through proclamation. At 
the same time the right is given to interests sup- 
plying these, as well as all other products, to ask 
for an investigation and request that the President 
through the same course increase the duties, which 
may be fixed on either foreign or American valua- 
tion. The iron and steel trade, as is well known, 
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strongly opposed the duties fixed on mang: 
ferromanganese, ferrosilicon, magnesite an 
other products. The new administrative features 
are held to be a substantial move toward a scien. 
tific tariff; and while opposition to them has been 
raised on the ground that they are unconstitutional, 
it was broken down and the features adopted. They 
yet may become the subject of tests in the courts. 
Under the new provisions the Tariff Commission js 
clothed with authority to study conditions under the 
existing tariff law and report upon the competitive 
conditions in American industry with respect to the 
relationship between the domestic and foreign 
branches of the industry and state what rates would 
be needed to equalize those conditions. Previous|; 
the commission had no authority to make recom- 
mendations as to rates. 

The metal schedule itself was the object of pro 
longed hearings and considerable debate on the 
floors of Congress, especially in the Senate. Inde- 
pendent iron and steel interests made suggestions 
as to rates, and while some were adopted, many 
were disregarded, particularly as to the ferroalloy 
section. Most of the rates on the rolled products 
met with no strong opposition from the industry, 
though suggestions were made which would have 
balanced the schedule more satisfactorily. An ex- 
ample is the disposition made of barbed wire, in 
compliance with the supposed wishes of agricultura 
interests. This commodity is left on the free list 
While it is just as costly to make because of labor 
and other costs as other forms of wire, it is left free 
of duty, while wire products in general are mad 
dutiable. 

The new tariff measure was before Congress f 
an unusually long period, even for legislation of this 
kind, traditionally a party issue. Hearings were 
started before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means on Jan. 6, 1921. The bill was passed in th 
House on July 21, 1921, and it was passed by th 
Senate on Aug. 19, 1922, after which it was re 
ported to conference. The Underwood-Simmons 
bill was under consideration from April to October 
1913. 

Below is given the metal schedule of the nev 
act. Inserted in the schedule are the correspondi! : 
provisions of the Underwood-Simmons tariff an¢ © 
the previous tariff, the Payne-Aldrich 
Underwood-Simmons duties are given in 
theses ( ), while the Payne-Aldrich duties are g1V° 
in brackets [ ]. 


ese Ore, 


i Several 


+ The 
act. At 


paren 


New Duties Compared with Underwood Schedules 


301. Iron in pigs, iron kentledge, spiegeleisen (all on free 
list) [all $2.50 per ton] containing more than 1 per cent of 
earbon, 75c. per ton; wrought and cast scrap iron, and scrap 
steel, (all scrap on free list) [scrap $1 per ton] valued at 
not more than 7c. per Ib., 75c. per ton: Provided, That 
spiegeleisen for the purpose of this Act shal) be an iron 
manganese alloy containing less than 30 per cent of man- 


7 


9 


— 


ganese: Provided further, That nothing sh 


scrap iron or scrap steel except secondhar 

refuse iron or steel fit only to be remanutfac! 
802. Manganese ore or concentrates containins IT ss 

of 20 per cent of metallic manganese, (fre 

Ib. on the metallic manganese cont 

molybdenum ore or concentrates, 35c, per Ib 


6 








me. ae 21, 1922 


1m contained therein; tungsten ore or concentrates, 
ib. on the metallic tungsten contained therein; 
nese containing more than 1 per cent of carbon, 
($2.50 per pound] 1%c. per Ib. on the metallic 
ontained therein: Provided, That ferromanganese 
rpose of this Act shall be such iron manganese 
contain 30 per cent or more of manganese; 
metal, manganese silicon, manganese boron, and 
nese and spiegeleisen containing not more than 
of carbon, (free list) [$2.50 per ton] 1%c. per Ib 
iunganese contained therein and 15 per cent ad 
erromolybdenum, metallic molybdenum, molyb- 
vder, calcium molybdate, and all other compounds 
of molybdenum, 50c. per Ib. on the molybdenum 
therein and 15 per cent ad valorem; ferrotungsten, 
tungsten, tungsten powder, tungstic acid, and all 
pounds of tungsten, 60c. per Ib. on the tungsten 
therein and 25 per cent ad valorem; ferrochromium 
chromium tungsten, chromium cobalt tungsten, 
nickel, and all other alloys of tungsten not 
provided for, 60c. per Ib. on the tungsten con- 
rein and 25 per cent ad valorem; ferrosilicon, con- 
per cent or more silicon and less than 60 per cent, 
on the silicon contained therein; containing 60 
r more of silicon and less than 80 per cent, 
on the silicon contained therein; containing 80 
r more of silicon and less than 90 per cent, 4c 
the silicon contained therein; containing 90 per 
re silicon, and silicon metal, 8c. per Ib. on the 
ntained therein; ferrochrome or ferrochromium 
ntaining 3 per cent or more of carbon, 3%c. per Ib. on 
hromium contained therein; ferrochrome or ferro- 
containing less than 3 per cent of carbon, and 
chromium metal, 30 per cent ad valorem; fer- 
rus, ferrotitanium, ferrovanadium, ferrouranium, 
zirconium, zireoniumferrosilicon, ferroboron, titanium, 
chromium nickel, vanadium nickel, zirconium 
hromium vanadium, chromium silicon, zirconium 
S calcium silicide, and all alloys used in the manu- 
ture of steel not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad 
erium metal, $2 per Ib; ferrocerium and all other 
loys, $2 per lb. and 25 per cent ad valorem; ductile 
talum metal or ductile nonferrous alloys of tantalum 
l, 40 per cent ad valorem. (ferroalloy paragraph carried 
ent) [ferroalloys 20 to 25 per cent] 
Muck bars, bar iron, and round iron in coils or 
n slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms less 
in iron in bars and more advanced than pig 
pt istings; all of the foregoing, valued at not 
lb., 2/10 of 1c. per Ib.; valued above lc. and 
per Ib., 3/10 of 1c. per Ib.; valued above 1% 
bove 2%c. per lb., 5/10 of 1c. per Ib.; valued 
not above 3%c. per Ib., 8/10 of lc. per Ib.; 
and not above 5bc. per Ib., 1c. per Ib.; 
per Ib., 1%4c. per Ib. (5 per cent) [6/10c., 
per Ib., according to size] 
ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs, by 
made; die blocks or blanks; billets and 
lid or hollow; shafting; pressed, sheared, 
ipes, not advanced in value or condition by 
operation subsequent to the process of 
molds or swaged steel; gun-barrel molds 
Oys not specially provided for, used as sub- 
in the manufacture of tools; all de- 
shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded 
sheets and plates and steel not specially 
ill of the foregoing valued at not over ic 
; per Ib. [7/40c. per Ib. on value of Me 
ranging up to 4.6c. per Ib. on value of 
above Ic. and not above 1%c. per Ib., 
ilued above 1% and not above 2%c. per 
valued above 2% and not above 3%c 
per lb valued above 3% and not above 
r lt valued above 5 and not above &c 
valued above 8 and not above 12c 
valued above 12 and not above lé6c 
valued above 16c. per Ib., 20 per cent 


1 
na 


ed 


led, That on steel circular saw plates 
collected and paid an additional duty 
(Ingots, billets, etc., by Bessemer, or 
free list; electric, crucible and alloy in 
to the rates of duty provided for in 
in all forms and shapes, by whatever 
whatever name designated, whether 
olled, forged, stamped, or drawn, con- 
6/10 of 1 per cent of nickel, cobalt, 


tungsten, molybdenum, or any other 
ed 


l in alloying steel, there shall be levied, 
8 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
on shall not be considered as alloying 
In the steel In excess of 1 per cent 
Provided further, That an additional 


ean? 
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cumulative duty of 65c. per Ib. on the molybdenum content 
in excess of 6/10 of 1 per cent, and 72c. per Ib. on the 
tungsten content in excess of 6/10 of 1 per cent shall be 
levied, collected, and paid on any material provided for in 
paragraph 304 containing molybdenum and tungsten. 

306. All metal produced from iron or its ores, which is cast 
and malleable, of whatever description or form, without 
regard to the percentage of carbon contained therein, whether 
produced by cementation, or converted, cast, or made from 
iron or its ores, by the crucible, electric, Bessemer, Clapp- 
Griffith, pneumatic, Thomas-Gilchrist, basic, Siermens-Martin, 
or open-hearth process, or by the equivalent of either, or 
by a combination of two or more of the processes, or their 
equivalents, or by any fusion or other process which produces 
from iron or its ores a metal either granular or fibrous in 
structure, which is cast and malleable, excepting what is 
known as malleable-iron castings, shall be classed and 
denominated as steel . 

307. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, except crucible 
plate steel and saw plate steel, not thinner than 100 9/1000 
in., cut or sheared to shape or otherwise, or unsheared, and 
skelp iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, valued at 
le. per Ib. or less, 7/20 of lc. per Ib. [from 3/10c. on 8/10c. 
value to 6/10c. on 3c. value]; valued above lic. per Ib. and not 
above 3c. per lb., 5/10 of 1c. per Ib.; valued at over 3c. per Ib., 
20 per cent ad valorem [20 per cent]: Provided, That all 
sheets or plates of iron or steel thinner than 100 9/1000 in. 
[No. 11 to No. 12 wire gage] shall pay duty as iron or steel 
sheets. (all plates 12 per cent) 

308. Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, of what- 
ever dimensions, and skelp iron or steel, valued at 3c. per 
Ib. or less, thinner than 100 9/1000 and not thinner than 
38/1000 in., 45/100 of lc. per Ib.; thinner than 38/1000 and 
not thinner than 22/1000 in., 55/100 of ic. per Ib.; thinner 
than 22/1000 and not thinner than 10/1000 in., 75/100 of 
le. per Ib.; thinner than 10/1000 in., 85/100 of 1c. per Ib.; 
corrugated or crimped, 75/100 of 1c. per Ib.; all the fore- 
going when valued at more than 3c. per Ib., 20 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That all sheets or plates of com- 
mon or black iron or steel not thinner than 100 9/1000 in. 
shall pay duty as plate iron or plate steel. (All black sheets 
12 per cent) [5/10c. on 3c. value and less and thinner than 
No. 10 wire gage ranging up to 9/10c. on thinner than No. 
32 gage; over 3c. value, 30 per cent] 

309. All iron or steel sheets, plates, bars, and rods, 
and all hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, excepting what 
are known commercially as tin plates, terneplates, and 
taggers tin, when galvanized or coated with zinc, spelter, 
or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay 2/10 
of ic. per Ib. more duty [same] than if the same was not 
so galvanized or coated; sheets or plates composed of iron, 
steel, copper, nickel, or other metal with layers of other 
metal or. metals imposed thereon by forging, hammering, 
rolling, or welding, 30 per cent ad valorem [40 per cent]; 
thermostatic metal in sheets, plates, or other forms, 50 
per cent ad valorem (new provision); sheets and plates of 
iron or steel, polished, planished, or glanced, by whatever 
name designated, 1c. per Ib. [1%c.]: Provided, That plates 
or sheets of iron or steel, by whatever name designated, 
other than polished, planished, or glanced, herein provided 
for, which have been pickled or cleaned by acid, or by 
any other material or process, or which are cold-rolled, 
smoothed only, not polished, shall pay 2/10 of lc. per Ib. 
[same] more duty than the rates provided on corresponding 
thicknesses of common or black sheet iron or steel. (For 
all above, except new provision 15 per cent ad valorem.) 

310 Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or taggers iron 
or steel, coated with tin or lead, or with a mixture of which 
these metals, or either of them, is a component part, by 
the dipping or any other process, and commercially known 
as tin plates, terneplates, and taggers tin, 1c. per Ib. [1.2c. 
per Ib.] 

311. No article not specially provided for which is 
wholly or partly manufactured from tin plate, terneplate, 
or sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, or of 
which such tin plate, terneplate, sheet, plate, hoop, band, 
or scroll fron or steel shall be the material of chief value, 
shall pay a lower rate of duty than that imposed on the 
tin plate, terneplate, or sheet, plate, hoop, band, or scroll 
iron or steel from which it is made, or of which it shall 
be the component thereof of chief value. 

312. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, cartruck 
channels, tees, columns and posts, or parts or sections of 
columns and posts, deck and bulb beams, and building 
forms, together with all other structural shapes of iron or 
steel, not assembled, manufactured or advanced beyond ham- 
mering, rolling, or casting, 1/5 of 1c. per Ib. (10 per cent) 
[3/10ce. to 4/10c. per Ib.]; any of the foregoing machined, 
drilled, punched, assembled, fitted, fabricated for use, or 
otherwise advanced beyond hammering, rolling, or casting, 
20 per cent ad valorem (10 per cent) [45 per cent]: sashes, 
frames, and building forms, of iron or steel, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 
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313. Hoop, band, and scroll iron or steel, not specially 
provided for, valued at 3c. per lb. or less, 8 in. or less in 
width, and thinner than 3/8 and not thinner than 100 9/1000 
in., 25/100 of le. per lb. (10 per cent) [3/10c. per Ib.]; 

than 100 9/1000 and not thinner than 38/1000 in, 
35/100 of 1c. per Ib. (10 per cent) [4/10c. per lb.]; thinner 
than 38/1000 in., 55/100 of lc. per Ib. (10 per cent) [6/l0c 
per Ib.]: 


hoop or 


thinner 


Provided, That barrel hoops of iron or steel, and 
band iron, or hoop or band steel, flared, splayed, 
fastenings, shall 


or punched, with or without buckles or 


pay no more duty than that imposed on the hoop or band 


bands and strips 


iron or steel from which they are made; 
steel short 


specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. (10 per cent) 


of iron or whether in long ot lengths, not 
{35 per cent] 
314 Hoop or band 


to lengths, or wholly or partly manufactured into hoops or 


iron, and hoop or band steel, cut 


ties, coated or not *oated with paint or any other prepa- 


ration, with or without buckles or fastenings, for bailing 


cotton or any other commodity, 4 of lc. per Ib. (free list) 
[3/10c. per Ib.] 

31 Wire rods: Rivet 
steel wire rods, whether round, oval, or square, or in any other 


screw, fence, and other iron o1 


shape, nail rods and flat rods up to 6 in. in width ready 
to be foregoing 


iT cous or otherwise, 


drawn or rolled into wire or strips, all the 
valued at not over 4c. per Ib., 3/10 
(10 per cent) [3/10c. per lb.]; valued at over 4c 
per Ib., 6/10 of 1c. per Ib.; (10 per cent) [3/10c. per Ib.j 
Provided, That all round iron or steel rods smaller than 
diameter shall be classified and dutiable as 
further, That all iron or steel wire rods 
treated in any manner or 
partly manufactured shall pay an additional duty of % 
per Ib]: Provided further, 
That on all iron or steel bars and rods of whatever shape 


rolled, cold drawn, cold ham- 


vire Provided 


which have been tempered or 


of 1 per Ib. (10 per cent) [%ec. 


which are cold 
polished in any way in addition to the ordinary 


or section 
TY ered or 
process of hot rolling or hammering, there shall be paid % 
of le. per lb. [same] in addition to the rates provided on 
bars or rods of whatever section or shape which are hot 
rolled; and on all strips, plates, or sheets of iron or steel 
other than 


sheet 


of whatever shape, polished, planished, or 


steel, whicl are cold ham 


sheet iron or 
blued, brightened, 
process to such perfected surface finish or polish better than 


the grade of cold rolled, 


glanced 
mered, tempered, or polished by any 
smoothed only, there shall be paid 


f 1k per lb. (10 per cent) [4/10 per Ib.] in addition 


to the rates provided on plates, strips, or sheets of iron or 
steel of common or black finish of corresponding thickness 
value 
Sif Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than 95/1000 
n. in diameter, ™% of 1c. per Ib.: smaller than 95/1000 and 
not smaller than 65/1000 in. in diameter, 1%4c. per Ib. (15 


smaller than 65/1000 in. in diameter, 
Provided, That all 
shall pay a duty 


per cent) [1%c. per Ib.] 
per lb. (15 per cent) [1%c. per Ib] 
the foregoing valued above 6c per Ib. 
of 25 per cent ad valorem; all wire composed of iron, steel 
gold, 
silver, or platinum); all flat wires and all steel in strips 
not thicker than % in. and not exceeding 16 in. in width, 
whether in long or short lengths, in coils or otherwise, and 


other metal, not specially provided for (except 


rolled or drawn through dies or rolls, or other- 


» 


wise produced, 25 per cent ad valorem (15 per cent) [35 per 


cent]: 


whether 


Provided, That all wire of iron, steel, or other metal 
coated by dipping, galvanizing, sherardizing, electrolytic, or 
any other process with zinc, tin, or other metal, shall pay 
of 2/10 of lc 


or the wire of which it is made; [same] telegraph, tele- 


. duty per Ib. in addition to the rate imposed 
phone, and other wires and cables composed of iron, steel, 
platinum), covered 
enamel, 


or other metal (except gold, silver, or 


with or composed in part of cotton, jute, silk, 


lacquer, rubber, paper, compound, or other material, with or 
without metal covering, 35 per cent ad valorem (15 per 
cent) [40 per cent]; wire rope and wire strand, 35 per 


? 


ent ad valorem; spinning and twisting ring travelers, 35 per 
[maximum wire duty and 
lc. per lb.]; wire heddles and healds, 25c. per 1000 and 30 
rer cent ad valorem. (30 per cent) [25c. and 40 per cent.] 
317 All galvanized wire not specially provided for, not 
larger than 20/100 and not smaller than 8/1000 in. in diam- 


cent ad valorem (30 per cent) 


eter, of the kind commonly used for fencing purposes, (free) 
{wire duty plus 10c. per lb.] galvanized wire fencing com- 
posed of wires not larger than 20/100 and not smaller than 
8/100 in. in diameter, and all wire commonly used for baling 
hay or other commodities, % of 1c. per Ib. (free) [not less 
than 40 per cent] 

318. Woven-wire cloth: Gauze, fabric, or screen, made 
of wire composed of steel, brass, copper, bronze, or any other 
metal or alloy, not specially provided for, with meshes 
not finer than thirty wires to the lineal inch in warp or 
filling, 25 per cent ad valorem; with meshes finer than 30 
and not finer than 90 wires to the lineal inch in warp or 


filling, 35 per cent ad valorem; with meshes finer than 90 
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wires to the lineal inch in warp or filling, 45 
valorem, (15 per cent) [maximum wire duty plus 
319. Iren or steel anchors and parts thereof 
forgings of iron or steel, or of combined i; 

not machined, 
by any 


tooled, or otherwise advanced 


process or operation subsequent ¢ 
process, not specially provided for, 25 per cent 
(12 per cent) [30 per cent] 

320. Electric storage batteries and parts th: 
battery plates, and storage battery plate mat 
or partly manufactured, all the foregoing ; 
provided for, 40 per cent ad valorem. (20 pel 
cent] 

321. Antifriction balls and rollers, metal ba 
commonly used in ball or roller bearings, n 
roller bearings, and parts thereof, whether fin 
finished, for whatever use intended, 10c. per }| 
cent ad valorem. (35 per cent) [45 per cent] 

322. Railway fishplates or splice bars, and 
made of iron or steel, %4 of 1c. per lb. (10 per 
per lb.]; rail braces, and all other railway | 
iron or steel, and railway bars made in part of st 
and punched iron or steel flat rails, 1/10 
(free) |7/46c. per Ib.] 

323. Axles and parts thereof, axle bars 
and forgings for axles, of iron or steel, wit} 
to the stage or state of manufacture, not specia 
for (10 per cent), valued at not more than | 
6/10 of 1c. per Ib. [%c. per lb.]: Provided, TI 
imported fitted in wheel 
Wheels, of iron or steel, they shall be dutiabl: 


or steel axles are 


rate as the wheels in which they are fitt 
[same] 

324 Wheels for railway purposes, and part 
iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for railwa 
wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel loco 
or other railway tires and parts thereof, w! 
manufactured, ic. per Ib. (20 per cent) [1% 
Provided, That when wheels for railway purp 
thereof, of iron or 


axles fitted in them, the wheels and axles toget 


steel, are imported witl 


dutiable at the same rate as is provided for 
when imported separately 

325. Jewelers’ and other anvils welghing less t 
each, 45 per cent ad valorem; all other any 
steel, or of iron and steel combined, by wh 
made, or in whatever stage of manufactur: 
(15 per cent) [15%c. per Ib.] 
tongs, and 


326 Blacksmiths’ hammers, 


tools, wedges, and crowbars, of iron or steel 
(10 per cent) [1%c. per Ib.] 

327. Cast-iron pipe of every descriptior 
plates, stove plates 


cast-iron andirons, 


irons, hatters’ irons, but not including electr 


castings and vessels wholly of cast iron [8 
including all castings of iron or cast-iron plat: 
been chiseled, drilled, machined, or otherwis« 
condition by processes or operations subseq 
casting made up into arti 
thereof, or finished machine parts [2/l0c. per 
castings of malleable iron not specially provide 

per lb.]; cast hollow ware, coated, glazed, or tinned 
per lb.], but not including enameled ware and 
containing electrical elements, 20 per cent ad 
the above 10 per cent) 

328. Lap-welded, butt-welded, seamed, or } 
steel tubes, pipes, flues, and stays, not thinner 
in. if not less than % in. in diameter, % 
if less than % and not less than % in. in diamet 1% 
per lb.; if less than % in. in diameter, 1% I t 
20 per cent) [1c. to 2c.] Provided, That no tu! 
flues, or stays made of charcoal iron shall pay 
of duty than 1c. per Ib. [1%c.]; cylindri 
tanks or vessels, for holding gas, liquids, or ¢ 
whether full or empty; welded cylindrical furt S 
and flues made from plate metal, whether corrus 
or otherwise reinforced against collapsing pres 
other finished or unfinished iron or steel tubes 
provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem [30 per 
metal tubing or hose, whether covered with 
materials, including any appliances or attachments 
thereto, not specially provided for, and rigid n oF 
tubes or pipes prepared and lined or coated in any 
suitable for use as conduits for electrical 
per cent ad valorem. (all 20 per cent) 

329. Chain and chains of all kinds, ma 


process but not 


¢ 7 


steel, not less than %-in. in diameter, % ol! : 
than % and not less than % in. in diamete tc. | 
less than % and not less than 5/16 in. in met 
per lb.; less than 5/16 in. in diameter, 4c. 1 a i 
and machine chains, of iron or steel, and | ee a 
35 per cent ad valorem (25 per cent); ancl ag 2 a 


chain, 2 in. or more in diameter, lec. per 








€ 


jiameter, 2c. per Ib. (All except sprocket and 
per cent) [chains 7% to 3c. per lb. but not less 
cent]: Provided, That all articles manufactured 
in chief value of chain shall not pay a lower! 
than that imposed upon the chain of which it 
r of which chain is the component material of 


nut blanks, and washers, of wrought iron or 
lc, per Ib. (5 per cent); bolts, with or without 
nuts, and bolt blanks, of iron or steel, lc. per 

ent); spiral nut locks, and lock washers, of 


per cent ad valorem. (30 per cent) [all 1'&«« 


nails and cut spikes, of iron or steel [4/10 


eeding 2 in. in lengtl $/10 of 1 ner Ib.: cut 
brads, hobnails and cut nails, of iron or steel 
in. in lengtl 15 pe ent a orem 
l ind other iror r stee nails Y t re 1] 
( ner Ib ry1sc Ne h 1ils en es 
ind staples made of ron <« ete¢ wire not 
I n length nor smalle than ¢f 1000 iy in 
of 1 per lb less than 1 it n leneth and 
1000 in, in diameter v9 ner Ib 
per Ib.] spikes, tacks ic ind 
ded for 6/1 
tud iT < : 
nd t f , ¢ 
! t ra ‘ , 
f ror or steel] ery ) } 
re T ) 1% y lb 
n . , . 
pe Ib. (free) } 
! ‘ drilled t ne f ht . 
I idjustabl t t-iror ‘ 
p-forged ' ‘ 
I 
\ 1( pe b. ( y . 
per Ib. (20 per cent) [40 pe nt nd ir 
I 1 of th reg , 
t, and sand of stee] y : . 
r lb. (30 per cent) ( per b.7 
LS] corset é ind dress s +} 
i with cotton. silk. or other mate! 
l ( ) ' ent 
I T yt i T 1 i ‘ rye ? ne ‘ 
! r ( rt y 
t t “? YY ur if . 
i round t wire ) nt aa 
T fact ire ! Ww Tt tT ‘ y y | tee 
wir +} ’ y 1 i ror ‘ 
f e . 7 
I S¢ t ] 
mmonl ] ‘ ee 
T ¥ 
hold nd } nit nail ' 
' call 
I l 1 wit rla ase 
' ( nt} ad 
I ‘ ninun 1 » and 
lit I tr t iY Y ¢ +} fry — 
lect tir len t ‘ n 
t cent ilor 
na ly 
t ‘ Ww 
1 Y 
é t ] = + . 
, { ; 
rect sa Tr 
I 
y . a 
te ns! I wise pr ured 
t I I I S é a 
t rod r < ne ttorna 
. as 
t pr T Y no t¢ 
I r 12 1 ‘ 
ry! ¢ - 
pI d t rery { 5 
ntj 
na rasol ribs nd — mposed 
e of iror tee]. or other metal, in 
nd tubes for imbrellas. whol . 
50 per cent i alorer 5 per nt) 
1 needles, and other needles for knitting 
ry broiderv mach nes of every des riptior 
led for, and crochet needles, $1.15 per 
nt ad valorem; latch needles, $2 per 1000 
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and 50 per cent ad valorem [above, $1 to $1.15 per 1000 and 
25 to 35 per cent extra] tape, knitting, and all other 
needles, not specially provided for, bodkins of metal, and 
needle cases or needle books furnished with assortments 
of needles or combinations of needles and other articles, [25 
per cent] 45 per cent ad valorem. (all 20 per cent) 

14 Fishhooks fishing rods and reels, artifi« l flies, 


irtificial baits, snelled hooks, leaders or casts, and all other 


fishing tackle and parts thereof, fly books, fly boxes, fishing 





baskets or creels, finishe or unfinished, not specially pro- 
vided for, except fishing lines, fishing nets, and seines, 45 
per cent | valorem (30 per cent) Provided, That any 
prohibition of the importation of feathers in this Act shall 
not b onstrued a iyplying to artificial flies used for fish 
ing, or to feathers used for the manufacture of such flies 
{ Saddler ind irnes hardware kles rings 
: Ss bit ‘ t nd all other articles f iron, steel, 
bra mm ‘ or ther metal not plated vith gold 
or s I ymmonlys r commercially known as harness hard 
ware » per cent ad valorem (15 per cent) ill articles of 
n, ste brass composition or other met not plated 
th « i silver. comr \ r commer wn as 
idler ling brid rdwar ) r rem 
t f I y] i Ww I er t cent 
i l 
f I bu é ind wa t buckles 
< nT r I t her rf 1 ‘ l or 
’ meta : not 
1 ror : } t thar 
0 nad } I { 1 per d at 
nor r ‘ I ee r 0 ind in 1 n thereto 
the f ng ent ad valorem. (1 r cent) 
17 H nd yes vholly or in chief valu f metal, 
t , rded r ot rw ise including weight of 
’ , , ¥ ngs and he {lh< 
er I rY > Dd ent) 
3 ‘ ‘ nd f 
vit i itinun ind t ou i on 
tane T é i I I inted mm it ‘ I iding 
‘ n fastener f r 1d iloren (1 t cent) 
Meta 3e1 cept steel) 1 nickel 
1/4 1 er ger er but 
tons ‘ .'s I ne ] but I of t not é 
iallv pr« ‘ 1 for . of 1 ‘ ne per ger c 1 iy id oT 
theret or ‘ é f ¥ 15 per CeT id 110TeTr 
i I SS€ 1 desig? devi ttern, or 
tt , { nt rer PY ded, That the term 
line ! . ph shall mean t e buttor 
' : , i/ ’ 
| wit d id vit} it or? r rn 
lir iit if ] onnet nd ‘ nd 
hra y tes ther } ‘ YY t t t) 
eads of t t ble e1 regoing 
¢ ni «it? ; gz Ha mr . » ’ : 
r cent ad (20 per cent) 
| t ‘ ill r id 1 for per 
} 1 barr r ' 1 
) 
' ’ ’ ¥ ’ ‘ 
i ! t com 
— ni} lor ' rubber 
t ther ittacnn nt per 
© , : r per ! hanical 
2 . ! ited . gold Ivey 
' y ’ ‘ i ‘ nt (all 
, , ! nd r ill be 
k ntair r } er iphie« 
t nad t Y ) "1 ¢ 712 
rem: Pr That the 
t I I led in t itiable 
? 
ilus 
) ; ‘ ] ne b 
y r kr ind ; KY es 
now l ling i ‘ lenomir 
t which 1} ef r r ther 
xed } les ittachment valued at not more than 
VA ] eacl ind 50 pe cent ad valoren valued 
thar { r not e thar O« per OZ 3 ach 
nt 1lorer ilued t more thar 5 O« und 
not more t n $1.25 per doz lic. each and 55 per cent ad 
’ d eA thar $1.25 and not n e thar 
z ne z w ‘ } iT Her ent 1d valorer ilued 
t more t n $ and not r e than $6 per doz 5 each 
nd 50 per cent ad valorer ilued at more than $6 per doz 
é h and 55 per cent ad valorem blades, handles, or 
he urts of ar of the foregoing knives or erasers shal? 
be dutiable at not less than the rate herein imposed upon 


‘ 


knives and erasers valued at more than 50c. and not ex 
ceeding $1.25 per doz cuticle knives, corn knives, nail 
files, tweezers, hand forceps, and parts thereof, finished or 


unfinished, by whatever name known, 60 per cent ad 
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ay ; 
J ‘ 
7 § ; 
4 a . eo a . 
: aay . valorem (35 to 55 per cent) [49 per cent and up to 20c 
* wae sn: 3 : at 
i ui Saal) each with 40 per cent extra]: Provided, That any of the fore- 
2 Ts u@ —_— . 
a it i ‘ going, if imported in the condition of assembled, but not 
! ; iy fully finished, shall be dutiable at not less than the rate of 
4 7 . . 
. ; aaa ° duty herein impesed upon fully finished articles of the same 
“? Ba NBS . 
F ; haa 4 materia ind quality, but not less in any case than 15¢c 
a : 7 mn 
E14 ey es ear and 55 per cent ad valorem: Provided further, That 
i: bung it a he articles specified in this paragraph, when imported, 
' 
4 ‘ : shall have the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath 
+4 the the name of the country of origin die ink con- 
us tt S] s and indelibly on the shank or tang of at least 


cticable, ery blade thereof 





butchers’, « hunting kitchen, 





0 Bid pete 
rate a” ine By é 
« 
om 
1 o 
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«<i 
* Lat! > brea cake pie, slicing cigal butter vegetable fruit, 
¢. i i hees anning, fish, carpenters’ bencl curriers’, drawing, 
¥ | nt * i riers fleshing hay, gar-~beet beet-topping tanners’, 
+ ‘ I mber painters palette artists shot and similar 
vy knive forks, and steels, ar cleavers ill the foregoing, 
ee N finished or unfinished, not spe i provided for, with 
we | es of mother-of-pearl, shell, ivory, deer r other animal 
wt ] n, silver, or other metal than aluminum, nickel silver, 
i i. ‘? iron or steel, 16c. each; with handles of hard rubber, solid 
4 ; : bone, celluloid, or any pyroxylin, casein, or similar material, 
tb 21 & with handles f any othe materia f les than 
4 : : 1 I I length, exclusive of handle at eacn if 4 i in 
ci +4 ‘ leng oI ver, exclusive of handle, 8 eactl and in addition 
ae ' t n all of the foregoing, 45 per cent ad valorem (25 
> + : r 
N44) s r t per cent) [not under 40 per cent]; any of the foregoing 
ay Li ive indles, with blades less than 6 in. in length, 2 
ii 4 ; na 4 per cent ad valoren wit blades 6 in more 
Hy hei ; engtl 8c. each and 45 per cent ad valorem Provided, 
: the That all articles specified in this paragraph, when imported, 
Hie 4 : ve the name of the maker or purchaser and beneath 
Hi ) t YY the name of the country of origin die sunk legibly 
at hi 1 nad } pon the blade na place that shall not be 
: : ; 
ha Meh: ; 
+ | ae ¢ Planing-machine knive tannery and leather knives, 
aE. tobacco Knives, paper and pulp mill Knives, roll bars, bed 
a4 ; plates, and all other stock-treating parts for pulp and paper 
fe} : rm ninery Shear blades circular clot} cutters circular 
2 24 ork cutters ircular cigarette cutters, meat-slicin cutters, 
i al all other cutting knive and blad ed nower or 
Pyar i, by hand machines, 20 per cent ad valoren 
" i; & 7. Nail, barbers’ ind animal clippers, pruning and 
i eep shears, and all scissors and other shears, and blades 
for the ame, finished or unfinished, valued at not more than 
per dozen 3%c each and 45 per ent ad valoren valued 
re than 50c. and not more than $1.75 per doz., 15« 
é I nd 4 per cent ad valoren valued at more than 
$1.75 per doz., 20c. each and 45 per cent ad valorem [15ce 


doz. and 15 per cent to 75c. per doz. and 25 per cent] 


























(a ibove, 30 per cent); Provided, That all articles specified 
n this paragraph, when imported, shall have die sunk con- 
spicuously and indelibly, the name of the maker or purchaser 
. ul beneath the same the name of the count of origin, 
t placed on the outside of the blade, between the 
rew r rivet and the handle of scissors and shears (except 
t nd sheep shears), and or the blade r handle 
( ning and sheep shears and clippers 
Safety razors, and safety razor handles nd frames 
e: and 30 per cent ad valore: razor ind parts 
t f nished or unfinished, valued at less thar ( per 
de 1s each valued at 75« and le than $1 ) per doz 
c. 4 I valued at $1.50 and less than $3 per doz 0c. each 
t $ ind less than $4 per doz ( to per nt) 
I t up to 15c. each and er ent] i ilued 
t $4 or more per doz., 45c. each nd ! n thereto, on 
1 ) foregoing, 45 per cent ad \ I Provided That 
( or ul shed blade Lor sale I pa 
dut ac is each and 30 per cent ad ile Provided 
I it all articles specified in this par ipl when 
? ad sha have the name of the maker or p chaser 
I th the same the name of the ount of origin 
sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the blade hank 
ng of each and every blade ind on safet razor and 
Ss thereof 
) Surgical instruments ind parts thereof omposed 
‘ ( t n part of iro teel, copper bras nickel 
‘ : i.luminun or other metal finished o unfinished 15 per 
gis . eent d valorem; dental instrument ind irt thereof, con 
4 4 posed wholly or in part of iror tee rr brass, nickel 
me oom ; Llun in or other metal, finishes nfinished, 35 per 
es é 
ay P| a : ent ad valorem (20 per cent) [45 pe ent]: Provided, That 
“$ ASG ii : 1 articles specified in this paragrap} when imported, shall 
es?) oye > — : 
ack Pe Tit Ba? have the name of the maker or purcl er and beneath the 
ae +23 Me. ime the name of the country) f I n die sunk con- 
Elie is oe spicuously and indelibly on the outside 0 f a jointed in- 
ae: ig a strument on the outside when closed 
a? 2 a? ’ 260 Philosophical, scientifi and laboratory nstruments, 
+ eH 2 * apparatus, utensils, appliances (including drawing, survey- 
¥ Ae { ing. and mathematical instruments), and parts thereof, com- 
z to | ¥ posed wholly or in chief value of metal, and not plated with 
Se 4 ts ; gold. silver, or platinum, finished or unfinished, not specially 
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provided for, 40 per cent 
cent]: Provided, That all articles specified 
graph, when imported, shall have the name of + 
purchaser and beneath the the name of 
of origin die sunk conspicuously and 
if a jointed instrument on 
361 Pliers, 


pincers, 
unfinished, 60 per cent ad valorem (30 per cent 


ad valorem (20 per cen: 


same 
indelib) 
side, or the outsid: 


and nippers of all kind 


1 


and 40 per cent]; Provided, That all artic 
this paragraph, when imported, shall have ths 
maker or purchaser and beneath the same th, 


country of origin die sunk conspicuously 
the outside of the joint 
362 Files, file blanks, rasps, and float 





or kind, 2% in. in length and under, 25c. per 





and not over 4% in. in length, 47%c. per a 
under 7 in. in length, 62%c. per doz 7 
over, 774%ec.. per doz 

363 Sword blades, and swords and _ sid 
spective of quality or use, wholly or in part 


valorem. (30 
364 Muzzle 
thereof, 25 per cent ad 


per cent ad per cent) [50 per 


loading muskets, shotguns, rif 


valorem. (15 per cent) 


365 Double or single barreled breech-loadi: 
ing shotguns, rifles, and combination shotge 
valued at not more than $5 each, $1.50 


than $10 each, $ 
than $10 and not more 
than $25 each, $10 
on all of the foregoing, 45 


breech-loading 


more than $5 and not more 


at more than $25 each, $6 


at more each; and in add 


per cent ad valoren 


and repeating shotguns 


manufacture than 


and I 
bored onl 


and rifle 


advanced in rough 


breech-loading shotguns 


stocks for 


partly manufactured, $5 each: and in addition t 


all of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem | 
[75c. each and 25 per cent extra to $6 each and 


extra]; on all parts of such guns or rifles nd 
finished or unfinished 

per cent): Provided, That all br 
shotguns and rifles imported without a lock or 

shall be duty of $10 eact nd 
cent ad valorem 


366 Pistols 


such stocks or barrels, 


ad valorem (35 


fittings subject to a 


Automatic, magazine, or revolvir 


parts thereof and fittings therefor, valued 


$4 each, $1.25 
than $8 each, $2.50 each 


each; valued at more than $4 and not 


valued at more than &§ each, $ 


each; and in addition thereto, on all of the f 
per cent ad valorem 
367 Watch movements, whether imported i: 


otherwise, assembled or knocked down, if | ir 





Seven jewels, 75« each [70c.]; having seven t 
than 11 jewels, $1.25 each [$1.35]; having more tl 
not more than 1 jewels, $2 each $1.85] ha 
than 15 and not more than 17 jewels, unad ted 7 
[$1.25 and 25 per cent]; having 17 jewels and 
temperature, $3.50 each; having 17 jewels and ad 
three positions, $4.75 each; having 17 jews ! 

five positions, $6.50 each; having more thar 7 \ 
justed or unadjusted, $10.75 each (all above 
watchcases and parts of watches, chronometers 
ship, and parts thereof, 45 per cent ad 


for us¢ n 


cent]; all 


meters, or 


cent) [40 per jewels 


of watches, clocks compasses 


valorem (10 per cent); enameled dials for w 
instruments, 3c. per dial and 45 per cent 

vided, That all watch and clock dials, whet t 
movements or not when imported shall ! 


painted or printed thereon the name < 


origin, and that all watch movements and pla 


or knocked down, and cases shall have the name ¢ . 
ufacturer or purchaser and the country of n I 
engraved, or die sunk conspicuously and 1! t 
plate of the movement and the inside of the aan 


tively, and the movement and plates shall als 
thereon by one of the methods indicated tl 
iewels and adjustments, said numbers te be exp! 
in words and in Arabic numerals, and if ‘t n 
not adjusted, the word “unadjusted” shall be mat 


on by one of the methods indicated, and 1 


said articles shall be delivered to the import 
in exact conformity to this direction: P! 
That only the number of the jewels which s: 


} rY I 


purpose as frictional bearings shall b¢ 


provided 


368 Clocks and clock movements, in b 
movements, and clockwork mechanisms 
whether imported complete or in parts, anc 
mechanism having an essential operating feat , 
for measuring time distance, or fares, 
water, gas, electricity, or similar uses, 0! I 
controlling the speed of arbors, drums, disks S 
or for recording, indicating, or performing ar ; 

times 


or function at a predetermined time or 
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¢ 


whether wholly or partly complete o1 


vyhich condition they shall be avprais 
of the complete article); cases and 


mechanisms imported separately; all the 
cent 


rti 


ent ad valorem (30 per cent) [4@ per 
hereto, upon any of the foregoing 


d 
asings 


foreg 


having jewels, but not more than two 


pement, $1 each; having more than 


n four jewels, $2 each; having mors 


eacl f without jewels in the escapem 


t over $1.10 each, 35c. each; valued at 


tt more than $2.25 each, 70c. each; 


$5 but not more than $10 each, $2 eat 


$10 each, $3 each; all parts and mate 


f the foregoing if imported separate 
vided for, 50 per cent ad valorem 
whether attached to movements o 
| have indelibly painted, printed, o 
name of the country of origin, and tl 


1e movement frame of any of the 


ed hall have the name of the r" 
name of the country where manufa‘ 
f jewels, if any indelibly stampec 
part of sam«é but if such marking 


art sufficiently similar to the trade 


in established American manufactt 


deceive the user in the United Stat 


but not more than $5 each, $1 eacl 


two 


than 


| be denied if such trade name or trade 


ed on file with the collector of customs 
mobiles, automobile bodies, automobils 
ind parts of the foregoing, not includi 


neg 


foregoing whether finished or unfinished, 


orem (30 per cent under $2,000; above 
irts, 30 per cent): Provided, That if ar 
rovinee, or other subdivision of 


@9 


ity on any article specified in this para 


from the United States, in excess of 


le there shall be imposed upon suc 
rted either directly or indirectly fron 
pendency province or other subdivision 


a duty equal to that imposed by such 


rticle imported from the United States 


province, or other subdivision of gove 
but 


such duty exceed 50 per cent ad valorem 


T \ ines, hydroplanes, motor boats, and 
nf ) per cent ad valorem 

le ind parts thereof, not including 

ilorem (25 per cent) [45 per cent] 


intrv dependency, province or 


government imposes a duty on any article 


rapt when imported from the Unite 
tl duty herein provided, there sh 
suct irticle when imported either 
sucl countr dependency pre 
if governmen 1 duty é ial t 
ntry depende né province or 
nment on sucl irticle mporte 
stat but I S shall such 
rery 
gines (15 per ent) [30 pe 
tives, 15 per cent ad valorem (15 per 
pv ! hines (free) ) per « nt] 
provided for ilued at t 
ent ad i ren ilued at 1 ? 
i Lloren cash registers fre 
thereof, 2 per cen id ilorer 
ent) [30 per cent], no peciall 
I (free) $ per cent] ind ma 
I ne tools, 30 per cent ad 


embroidery machines, includit 


nd embroidery machines, lace-makin 


making lace curtains, nets and ne 


ren (Z per cent) [45 pe cent] 


braiding, and insulating machines 


textile machinery or parts thereof 
specially provided for, 40 per cent a 


& machinery 


ly provided for » per cent ad 


valued at more than $50 each 


ieé not exceeding $75] and other 


f eparation of liquids or liquids 
r led for, 25 per cent ad valor 
1 typewriting machines, 30 per 


er machines or parts thereof, finished 


pe iully provided for. 30 per cent ad 


ichine tools as used in this 


nean anv machine operating other 


emplovs a tool for work on metal 


nd drainage tools, and parts ther 


' 


in chief value of iron, steel ea 
iminum, or other metal, whether 


parts thereof, finished 


spades, scoops, scythes,. sickles. gr: 


Y ris 
par 


ry 


cent 


1loren 


paragrapl 


+} 


3< 
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wholly manufactured, 30 per cent ad valorem, (20 per cent) 
[45 per cent] 

374. Aluminum, aluminum scrap, and alloys of any kind 
in which aluminum is the component material of chief value, 


n crude form, 5c. per lb. (2c.) [7c.]; in coils, plates, sheets 








bars, rods, circles, disks, blanks, strips, rectangles, and 
square jc. per Ib. (3%c.) [llec.] 
375 Metallic magnesium and metallic magnesium scra} 
f0c. per Ib magnesiu! oys, powder, sheets, ribbons, tub 
ig. wire, and all other rticles, wares, or manufactures of 
magnesium, not specially provided for, 40c. per Ib. on the 
metallic magnesium content and 20 per nt ad valorem 
0 per cent) [20 per cent] 
+76 Antimony, as g s r meta 2 per Ib needle 
or liquated antimor per lt (10 per cent) [1 
et Ib | 
80. German si ! kel silver inmanufactured, 20 
per cent ad valore: per cent) 25 per cent); nickel 
silver sheets, strips nd wire per cent ad valoren 
R ( ppe nr ] or } S per lb. (5 pe 
ent) [24 per lb er engravers ites, not ground 
ind seamles oppe nd tubing per Ib.; copper 
er i rs tes gr nd brazed copper tubes, 11 
per Ib I brass brass plates bars ind 
strips, Mu ‘ ‘ s, sheatl bolts, pist 
¥ ul t } < } : tubes ind 
{ £ : is ingies il 
na nels | t t< per 
bronze ibes, & ‘ t) [45 p cent] 
382 Alumir n n t 
ness > per cent br ze powder 14 per b 
(25 per cent) minum powds powdered fi 
powdered tir rrocades litter i metallic manufactured 
n whole or n part a ) ronze Dutch metal 
r aluminun n leaf, 0 leave (25 per cent) [6 per 
es The foregoir rate I es to leaf not exceed- 
ir 217 equiv I x r idditional duties 
n t same proportior be sessed on leaf exceeding 
n Ze said equ ilent 
383 Gold leaf, £ er 100 leaves The foregoing rate 
applies to leaf not « ‘ g n ze the equivalent of 3% 
x 3% in 1dditional dutie i roportion shall 
be issessed I ea ex iid equivalent (35 
per nt) 5 per 1 i ipward 
384 Silver leaf, 5 per eave per cent) 1 O¢ 
per 100 leave ] Tinsel uclé whe VY or n chief value 
of gold, silver or other t f per It und 10 per cent ad 
valorem (6 per cent) I ] ume or lahn, made wholly 
hief value of ge e! rr other metals, 6 per 
» and 20 per cent ad valorem (6 per cent) [5« per Ib.] 
bullior and metal thre $s made who or in chief value of 
tinsel wir ume ol! ‘ f per Ib. and 35 per cent ad 
ilorem ( per nt) per lb. and 30 per cent]; beltings 
tovs ind other article made wholly or in chief value of 
nse wire metal thread ume or lahr or of tinsel wire, 
ame or lahn nd india rubber, bullions, or metal threads 
not specially provided for 45 per cent ad valorem (40 
per ent) ] ! I zx er ent] woven fabrics 
bor fringe und is ide W YT n chief value 
of the foregoing » per ent ad valorem (40 per 
nt er i ind er 
S¢ Quicks r, 25c. per Ib 10 per nt) [7 per lb.] 
Provided, That the flasks, bottles, or other vessels in which 
quicks er is nported st Y ibject to the same rate of 
dut s they would be ibje é t f imported empty 
g9 New types, 2 d valore! (15 per cent) 
l a | I id i therein] 
3m Nickel oxide r nickel ind nickel alloy 
of any kind in which ‘ the component material of 
! value, in pigs, or ingot shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, 
Similar forms, 3 per I 6 per 1b.] in bars, rods 
ute eets, striy t ist gs tudes, tubing 
1 or electrodes ent ad alorem (sheets or 
rip 20 en t) [sheets or strips 
bar rods, plates, 35 per nt ind in addition thereto, on 
ill of the foregoing 1 rolle old drawn, or cold 
x rked ’ per ent 
391 Bottle caps of 1 t Olapsible tubes, and sprinkler 
»ps f not decorated ed, waxed, lacquered, enameled 
ographed, electroplated r embossed in color, 30 per 
ent ad valorer ( I per ib.] if decorated 
ored vaxed rcquere¢ ¢ neled iithographed, electro 
plated rr embossed I ; er ent ad valorem. (40 
per nt) 
392. Lead-bearing ors ind mattes of all kinds, 1%c 


per ib. on the lead contained therein (%« per Ib.) [14 


per id.] Provided, That such duty shall not be applied to 
the lead ontained in copper mattes unless actually re- 
overed. [Here follows the usual administration provision 
Editor] 


393 Lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and bars 


(Continued on page 765) 
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Features of Modern Blast Furnace Practice 


American and British Methods and Design Discussed by the [ron and 


Steel Institute—Variant Opinions on High-Speed Steel 


—Recent Molding 


Sand Investigations 


(Special Correspondence) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 9.—The autumn meeting 
of the Iron and Steel Institute was held in the ancient 
city of York on Sept. 5 and 6, and was largely at- 
tended. Although York has lost the prominence it 
once enjoyed as an industrial and trade center, it has 
of recent years attracted some important manufactur- 
ing industries, and, as the headquarters of the North 
Eastern Railway Co., it remains one of the most vital 
centers in the network of British railroads. But it is 
as the capital of the county which is virtually the home 
of the Iron and Steel Institute that the city was an 
appropriate meeting place. The president of the in- 
stitute, Francis Samuelson, who occupied the chair on 
both days, is a Yorkshireman. The treasurer is of 
Yorkshire by virtue of long residence, and the list of 
past presidents contains the names of many Yorkshire- 
men, including that of Sir Hugh Bell. 

The meeting opened with a civic welcome. In 
acknowledging it the president took the opportunity of 
pointing out that the bulk of members of the institute 
are directly engaged in the production of iron and steel 
and that only a small mimority are connected with the 
scientific side. The president’s reminder was timely, 
for the papers usually presented before the meetings 
show a greater tendency to discuss purely technical 
problems than those of a practical character. Thus 
it is often the case that more interest is taken in in- 
formal conversations in the lobbies than in the pro- 
ceedings in the lecture hall. 

Routine business is invariably deferred to the an- 
nual spring meetings held in London, and the only 
business of this nature taken at York was a proposal 
by the council to alter the method of procedure in the 
election of a president. This means that a president 
will be elected for one year, but if it is desired to re- 
elect the hands of the institute will not be tied. 


Modern Blast Furnace Practice 


The first paper considered was by A. K. Reese, 
Cardiff, who described the bases upon which modern 
blast furnace practice has been built up, and showed 
how their wider adoption would lead to a very desirable 
improvement in pig iron production as regards output 
and economy, in localities where the older practice is 
still in vogue. In discussing the preparation of the 
raw materials, Mr. Reese advised the use of uniform 
size of coke lumps, not exceeding 4 to 6 in., and screened 
to remove smalls. The crushing of ore to 3 and 4 in. 
sizes was advocated. The author has long been a 
user of “dry blast” and believes it has distinct advan- 
tages, chief among them the saving secured from being 
able to employ high temperatures without the usual 
trouble of sticking. As regards design, Mr. Reese con- 
tended that the output capacity of the furnace is in 
proportion to the effective bosh area. The low bosh 
is the outcome of attempts to increase outputs by in- 
creasing the volume of blast per minute. He enumer- 
ated the various advantages of the machine method of 
handling molten pig iron over the sand-casting method 
Mr. Reese characterized the object of modern blast- 
furnace practice as the attainment of the greatest pos- 
sible quantity consistent with quality. 

[A synopsis of the paper will appear in a later 
issue.— EDITOR. ] 

Discussion 


Pror. HENRY LouIS, Newcastle, controverted the 
author’s statement that James Gayley was first to in- 
troduce and demonstrate dry blast, in 1904. He be- 
lieved that the honor of first seeing and using the dry 


= 


blast method belonged to England and not to th 
United States; and in support of his contention he re. 
ferred to Charles Cochrane’s experiments 30 or 4( 
years back. He (the speaker) characterized as ay 
American idea the author’s description of his object 
as the attainment of the greatest possible quantity con- 
sistent with quality, and he urged as an alternative 
object to be aimed at the greatest possible economy 
consistent with quantity, for economy and quantity 
were by no means identical. Mr. Reese advocated th. 
huge blast furnace of 600 tons per day and if he had 
to produce 1800 tons per day he would put in thre 
blast furnaces. He (Prof. Louis) was inclined to 
think that it would be far better to put up six blast fur- 
naces, producing half the quantity each. As far as 
his recollection went the greatest economy, at any rate 
in fuel consumption, which nowadays was very in 
portant, had been attained in furnaces of relatively 
moderate size. Six blast furnaces would be mor 
expensive plant than three larger ones, but in the 
manufacture of pig iron the item of interest and 


1 de 
preciation of capital does not bear any very important 
ratio to the total, and economy in fuel is probably the 
most important thing to aim at. 

GuY BARRETT, Wigan, suggested that small coke 
was detrimental for more reasons than its size; it 
very often contained a large proportion of moisture 
and of ash. Discussing the grading of ores, he was in 
favor of requiring greater uniformity. With regard to 
the question of dry blast, he had been informed in th 
United States that it had been given up and he said 
that probably no other conclusion could be reached than 
that the modern practice had not been altogether a 
great success financially. Speaking of design, he had 
found that the low bosh gave the best results. 

F. CLEMENTS, Parkgate, said he had listened to th 
paper with just a tinge of disappointment, not becaus¢ 
he disagreed with any of the bases laid down by Mr 
Reese, but because he was left rather in the dark as 
to how far those bases were supported by Mr. Reese's 
own experience. There were three points in the paper 
which he wished to traverse. Th first was relative 
to the breaking of ironstone. He was in agreement 
with Mr. Reese as to the logical argument on that 
point, but it was rather different when they came to 
consider it from a practical point of view. For m- 
stance, at the Staveley and Parkgate works where thé 
amount ef ore handled was over 2000 tons per day, 
containing only 28 per cent of iron, ls. per ton was 
added to the cost of ore in handling it. This meant 3s. 
per ton on the pig iron that was produced. He doubted 
whether it was really worth while breaking the ° 
although it was strictly logical. The paper gave eigh' 
specific advantages of gas cleaning, and he would ask 
Mr. Reese how far in his experience the technical T 
sults justified the installation of gas cleaners at 
siderable expense. They were limited in the choice © 
gas cleaners, and he thought the right type had stl 
to be evolved. He agreed that it was the effective 
area of the bosh that governed the output of the blast 
furnace. American practice showed that this Jaw 2°" 
good in that country as in the home practice. 

E. C. Evans took issue with the author's 
ment that the reaction of carbon dioxide upon @ por” 
fuel in the blast furnace is wasteful; far from De" 
detrimental he considered it as of the greatest benent 
the blast furnace man. He believed that the use 
such a coke will result in a considerable diminution o 
temperature at the top of the furnace; it will lower 
the swing of reaction in the furnace. He consideree 
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‘he main factor is not so much the porosity of 


aa .terial as the character of the pores, and the fore- 
— radical change in the economic production of 
oie . by the use of a fuel with the burning qualities 
of reoal. 


w J. FosTER was of opinion that much of the coke 
t dense enough; what is required is a dense coke 
espond with the beehive coke in the matter of 


In grading materials he would give prefer- 


» to'the size of the coke and limestone rather than 
+he ironstone, as the latter melted above the bosh line. 


he discussed Mr. Gayley’s paper and later dis- 
assed the subject with him in America and he (the 
speaker) thought that what he had discovered in re- 


spe toe 


+ 


Lot 


ffective calories in those days in the use of the 
was very nearly what they found in practice 


J. H. HARRISON, Middlesbrough, emphasized the im- 
portance of the right distribution of materials in the 


His view was that the diameter of the bell 


be half the diameter of the throat, and they 


I 


rn 


Cleveland that the best results had been 


ned in furnaces of this type. 
kK. Scott urged that a great responsibility rested 


ipon the owners in the matter of putting in proper 
equipment for the working of blast furnaces. 
CG. B. 


RIDSDALE considered that every blast furnace 
should be able to understand and work out 


balance sheets, otherwise he could not expect to 


t 


vest results. 


k. REESE, replying to the discussion, took up first 


mments of Professor Louis. The latter had not 
greed that the greatest output consistent with quality 
was the object of modern blast furnace practice, and 

dea was that they could not get a low fuel con- 


sumption 


or fuel economy with large outputs of pig 


ron. The speaker suggested that if Professor Louis 
would consult some of the results obtained in later 


years 1n 


the United States with furnaces making 700 


tons a day he would find that the fuel consumption 
ran as low as, if not a good deal lower than, anything 
lone in this country under the old practice. Within the 
ast three months details had been published of the 

from a modern blast furnace, one of the most 


built in the United States in which the fuel 


ption was very low, something like 16 or 16% 
r ton, with outputs of 700 and 800 tons a day for 


period. That compared favorably with any- 


that could be done or had been done in the slow 


d type of furnace. Professor Louis spoke of 


us furnaces, but the speaker wanted to point 


the furnaces in which these practices were 
jut were not enormous. They reached 85 to 
height, and there were many furnaces under 


practice that were 85 feet in height and a few 


t of 100 to 105 ft. That practice had died 
85 to 90 ft. was the standard size for modern 


furnaces. So there was nothing very enormous 


iad 


| 





em. The internal volume of the furnaces was 
ileal smaller than that of the old furnace of 80 


inder the old practice. They were now much 
their diameter. He had no doubt that large 
id a very decided effect on economical output, 
t divided cost of fixed charges, reduced labor 
| everything but the cost of raw material and 
nder the new practice the fuel consumption 
stionably much lower in proportion. It was 
was under the old practice and had all 
idvantages of the high output from a single 
With regard to the size of the ore, the usual 
vas to break it down to 3 in. long, the degree 
somewhat on the characteristics of the ore. 
se ore could be usefully broken down to 2 
pinion and experience an ore % in. in size 
ine ore, and even 4-in. ore would work well 
furnace. It was the fine dusty material 
ed the difficulty. Mr. Barrett had asked 
tions about the crushed ore being placed in 
In northern New York State it was done 
ir thing and the ore was roasted. His 
Mr. Clements on the point of crushing ore 
did not know what he got out of his fur- 
would pay him a good deal more than 3s. 
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a ton when he put ore that size into his furnace if he 
was going to adopt modern practice. Mr. Evans had 
put forward a question by which he suggested the pos- 
sibility of a very radical change in the economic pro- 
duction of pig iron. It was so radical and his claim 
was sO enormous that it was beyond the present dis- 
cussion, but he suggested to Mr. Evans that the proper 
thing for him to do, having confidence in his convic- 
tions was to produce a sufficient quantity of his “char- 
coke” (as he would term the new material) to test it 
properly in a blast furnace. He would recommend 
that Mr. Evans should do that in a blast furnace op- 
erated under modern conditions and not in one of the 
older type. There had been several references to his 
statement that it took approximately a quarter of the 
weight of coke to simply take care of the slag. Appar- 
ently the gentlemen had misunderstood. They seemed 
to have an idea that a fourth of the coke in the fur- 
nace was required to take care of the slag. But his 
statement was that 25 per cent of the weight of slag 
produced was required in coke. How much coke was 
required depended on how much slag there was. 


Molding Sands 


C. H. W. Holmes presented a paper describing 
his investigations with a view to estimating quantita- 
tively the effect produced upon the essential properties 
of sand by the various processess to which molding 
sands are subjected. A large increase both in bond 
value and in mechanical strength occurs after mill- 
ing and disintegration of the sands. The author con- 
cluded that the mechanical and physical properties of 
sands for gray iron founding are equally important 
with chemical analysis; that the bond absorption value 
obtained in the raw sand may be greatly modified by 
mechanical treatment, and that the most successful 
molding sands contain both static and mobile bond. 


Discussion 


Several speakers suggested that too little investiga- 
tion of foundry sands had been conducted in Great 
Britain and that in particular the difficulty of mixing 
sands had not received sufficient attention. 

J. E. FLETCHER directed attention to the difficulties 
in mixing sands. When once sand had been deposited 
under watery conditions, and the wet sediment dried 
off, and an attempt was made to mix those constituents, 
a very difficult proposition presented itself. In many 
cases the use of water in mixing is responsible for 
great many of the molder’s troubles. The use of the 
die was undoubtedly a qualitative sort of test, but 
to him it did not yet seem quite satisfactory, as in 
some cases the absorption tests had not quite borne out 
the hope that had been formed of them. He asked 
whether the author had tried the circular transverse 
test as against the square one. 

Dr. W. H. HATFIELD considered that what was of 
more interest to the iron and steel industry than the 
various physical and mechanical properties of sands 
was that there should be devised simple, ready and 
effective methods of determining the suitability of a 
given sand for the manufacture of steel castings or 
cast iron. After all, the actual casting operation was 
an empirical test and the only test which hitherto was 
able to demonstrate successfully for them the real merit 
of a sand. Some years ago, he noticed in the Pas de 
Calais a foundry working actually on the sand dug 
up in the next field. That sand was simply carted into 
the works, milled, and then used as a green sand in 
the making of excellent steel castings. The various 
methods of investigating sands were incomplete unti! 
there were some quantitative forms of test which 
could show without the casting operation the suit- 
ability of a sand. 

ISAAC LESTER said that the only good test of a cast- 
ing was the casting itself and what it did. The same 
applied to molding sand—if a sand was good enough 
for a certain casting, let them keep on using it; if it 
was not, then it should be discarded in favor of some 
other. 

H. Scott asked the author whether he was work- 
ing in conjunction with investigators in the United 
States and whether he had synchronized his method of 
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investigation with the methods in vogue across the 
Atlantic. He uttered a warning that before carrying 
on this: investigation, some effort should be made to 
discover whether people who were working on similar 
lines were in fact working with similar materials and 
similar dimensions. 

Mr. HOLMEs in reply said that the average foundry 
was very badly equipped as regards sand preparing 
machinery, and he predicted that sand preparation 
would be revolutionized to a great extent in the next 
few years. He hoped some day to devise the simple 
methods advocated by Dr. Hatfield but he was afraid 
that day was a long way off. In regard to the sugges- 
tion on standardization, as far as possible he had 
adopted the methods used by American workers. The 
transverse bar as he had taken it in his experiment was 
used by Hanley and Simmons, who were, he would 
say, among the leading workers in America. The re- 
duction of bond by coal dust and the possibility of 
getting a variety of coal dust that would be successful 
in use and would reduce the bond as little as possible 
opened up a big field of its own. Detailed work on 
sand at the present time was so very wide and one 
had so little help in the meagre work which had gone 
before that the position was rather appalling. If 
they cast an article in a sand that had a good deal of 
coal dust in it they could see just above the surface of 
the metal, the gas actually coming off. 


High-Speed Steel Work 
EN-S] 


H. K. OGILVIE, Coventry, described the practical 
details of the manufacture of high speed steel in the 
basic-lined electric furnace. The advantages of this 
method over the crucible were detailed and the refin- 
ing action of the electric furnace method commended. 
The charge used generally consists of high-speed steel 
scrap, with a small amount of turnings. Heavy clean 
scrap with high tungsten content was most econom- 
ically used, and light or rusty castings rejected. Ten 
per cent of loss occurred in melting, which might rise 
to 20 per cent with more turnings. Good steel could 
be made in a 8 or 4-ton furnace in about 4% hours from 
starting. The use of ferrosilicon was found to obviate 
the tendency of the steel to rise in the molds when 
cast. The file and Brinell hardness tests were not con- 
sidered satisfactory, as rapid means for testing the 
cutting hardness of hardened high-speed steel. Both 
may serve to separate material within fairly wide 
limits, but cases are numerous where one method of 
testing gave quite different impressions from another 
Seratch and rebound hardness tests do not give con- 
sistent results and even magnetic and electrical tests 
have not succeeded in solving the problem of a good 
rapid test for this steel. 


Discussion 


C. G. CARLISLE, Sheffield, thought the author made 
rather an illogical statement when he said that steels 
properly made by the crucible and the electric method 
seemed to be equally good. Then Mr. Ogilvie proceeded 
to say that it sometimes happened in the crucible steel 
process that small particles of tungsten powder have 
not been completely melted. Obviously if it was not 
melted in the crucible, the two processes were not 
equal, and seeing that the electric furnace was capable 
of melting tungsten powder the electric furnace must 
be the better. Mr. Ogilvie rather fell into the error 
of a specified time limit for his charges. He said, “In 
any case the time should not exceed 4% hr. for a 3 or 
4-ton furnace.” It was rather a tall order to say “in 
any case” in connection with an electric furnace. Many 
things might happen and did happen, which stopped 
any calculation as to what time they were going to get 
the heat out. It was all right to discuss the time limit 
when they had got the heat out, but previous to that 
it was best to leave that alone. Members who had 
the commercial intinct to the fore rather than the 
technical instinct preferred to talk about time limits. 
The metallurgical problem that Mr. Ogilvie set for 
himself there, and which he did not solve, was the gas 
trouble he mentioned. There was no electric furnace- 
man who had not passed through that stage and been 
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exasperated by it. Mr. Ogilvie said there wit 


trouble and then proceeded to say that the slag y a 
right. He (Mr. Carlisle) contended that the «’ a 
not perfectly all right when there was gas ah 
First of all was there overoxidation of the bat} The 
furnace firer might be contending with some carion acs 
ficulty. He wanted to reduce the carbon in the ba:} eal 
by an oversight he had too much oxygen in th of 
oxide of iron which was not pulled out and eft 
there at the time he raked his slag off, persisting 
throughout the subsequent refining. Then anothe) - q 
obvious error crept in, and that was in the refin - 


when he did not obtain sufficient fusibility of 
at an early stage. The consequence of that was that 
they got the electric arc to play on the slag. If they 
had got the slag too limey and with not sufficien: 
fusibility about it they had the direct are playing o 
the bare metal, and they got the lumpy slag without 
any coating of thin slag to protect it. In consequence 
they might get overheated metal and fiery meta! and 
one that gave trouble in the molds. His method of eool- 
ing was one that he (Mr. Carlisle) had had to adopt 
on occasions and which was almost always successfy 
He could not understand re-action except that it m 


throw out oxide in solution. He was rather surprised 
to find that Mr. Ogilvie did not anneal his billets aft: 
forging and before he ground them. In Sheffield 
good deal of high-speed steel was spoiled during th 
war through being in too much of a hurry, and throug! 
grinding billets that were not annealed. If they begar 
to grind a small crack without hardening the billet 
they simply made it worse. If it was in somewhat 
hardened condition they made it rather better by grind 
ing. Mr. Ogilvie forgot to anneal or temper his ma 
chined tools before hardening. He remembered a ma 
chine tool firm which was very persistent but fin 
yielded to advice and found that they were much mor 
successful than hitherto in obtaining good tools without 
any danger of cracking through annealing or temper- 
ing before finally hardening. 

H. BREARLEY, Sheffield, thought the economic basis 
of the process described by Mr. Ogilvie, was not quite 
clear. Some of the conclusions seemed to him ex- 
tremely doubtful. Mr. Ogilvie referred, for example, 
to the cost of billets per ton, but whether he melted 
the metal in an electric furnace or in the crucible was 
not clear. As he did not tell the kind of crucible fur 
nace he was comparing with the electric furnace, obvi 
ously his comparison was not of very much value. Ir 
Sheffield, at any rate, in pre-war days, the cost of sound 
bars, things like tool steel, high speed steel and so on was 
pretty much the same whether the material was melted 
in a gas-fire crucible furnace or an electric furnace. Of 
course if the author were making comparisons with cok 
he dared say they would be in favor of the electric fur 
nace. It was considered, or used to be in Sheffield, that 
the only way to put tungsten into high speed steel or 
any other kind of tungsten steel was in the form o! 
tungsten powder. He was very glad to see that a con 
paratively young man in Coventry had risen to & 
them that it was a wrong thing to do and that the) 
should use ferrotungsten. He was inclined to agree 
with Coventry on that. He did not understand the au 
thor when he said that “To attempt to make good hig! 
speed steel from turnings alone, or where the greater 
part of the charge consists of turnings, is not in thls 
country commercially possible.” He did not understanc 
why it should not be possible in this country if it w: 
possible anywhere else. It was explained further on 
the text that one of the difficulties was that som 
the turnings were greasy and would probably « arbon 
and that some of them were rusty and would prob 
ably oxidize the melt. He could not underst: and wn 
it was not possible to mix part of the rusty 
with part of the greasy turnings and so ease things up 
There was one other thing in Mr. Ogilvie’s paper tha 
was extremely interesting. He told them about 4! 
tungsten chromium steel which, although 1 had 


Brinell hardness of 650, was easily filed. In the 06 
tungsten chromium steels in which the Brine!! num™ 
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Commercial Conditions Not Bad 


The average observer feels that there is much 
in present commercial and industrial conditions to 
be regretted. On the basis of pre-war standards 
and viewpoints the feeling is justified, but from the 
broader and newer viewpoint we plainly see that 
the clouds have silver linings. 

The steel industry feels that it has reason to 
complain of its rising costs and inability to operate 
at an efficient rate, but if the industry were miracu- 
lously put in the position of being able to operate 
at its full capacity it would probably find itself 
faced with very unsatisfactory market prices. The 
industry is almost bewildered by the succession of 
“troubles” it has had. Before the war it was prac- 
tically always able to operate at capacity when it 
had a sufficient order book, but this exception was 
an important one, and for quite a while prior to the 
war the periods of relative inactivity were tending 
to lengthen, at the expense of the periods of great 
activity. 

Relations between employers and employees are 
considered as being on the whole unsatisfactory, but 
they were also unsatisfactory before the war. The 
most important difference is that before the war 
there was no very rapid trend toward improvement, 
while in this post-war period improvement is beiny 
forced. At some points there seems to be a trend 
in the wrong direction, but in such cases a righting 
will necessarily be forced. It is better to bring 
things to an issue. 

The coal situation is not wholly objectionable. 
Circumstances that have made the present situation 
were in existence before the war and presumably 
would have made trouble sooner or later had there 
been no war. It is inconceivable that a satisfactory 
solution will not be worked out in time. The solu- 
tion may perchance be one that will run counter to 
the wishes of many men, as to the part the Gov- 
ernment should play in industry and commerce, but 
all experience shows that when men are forced to 
change their opinions they prove more adaptable 
than had been imagined. 

The episode of the railroad shopmen’s strike now 
appears after all to prove rather a vindication of 
the Transportation Act than an accident requiring 
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a reopening of the whole subject. Certainly the ac: 
has not scored a failure. It may not be workin 
altogether so well as expected, but it has a vast] 
more difficult labor situation to meet than any tha 
existed before the war. 

Dissatisfaction that the Government has 
been more helpful to business since the Armisti 
should be tempered by reflection that business ha 
shown its resourcefulness by getting along without 
such help. It is easy to recall the amount of talk 
there was just before the Armistice that a reco. 
struction program was absolutely necessary, and it 
is very pleasant to reflect how much trouble we have 
escaped by failing to try to impose any program 
upon business. While the legislative department 
the Government has done little constructive work 
the Treasury Department has done remarkably well, 
so well that few men have bothered themselves | 
ticing that fiscal problems of very serious imp 
tance have been smoothly and perfectly solved. Th 
advantage that American business enjoys 
Governmeni’s finances being in such excellent « 
dition is incalculable. 


German Steel Industry To-Day 

New light on the present capacity of the Germa 
steel industry is given by statistics recently mad 
public and published in THE IRON AGE last week 
While only total pig iron and steel production 10 
1920 and 1921 are set down, with no details, 1! 
the first information that has come out of German! 
regarding these two years. 

Steel output is returned as 725,000 gross | oxi 
per month for 1921, as compared with 1,449.0" 
tons per month in 1913. Assuming that Germs 
lost about one-third of its steel-making capac!) 

a result of the war, then the production last ye 
which was about one-half that of 1913, is a S18" 
cant achievement under all the circumstances, Pe?! 
senting an increase of nearly one-third over I nn 

In pig iron the comparison is not so SUA" 
At 508,000 tons per month in 1921, the rate 1s a 
37 per cent of that in 1913. Of interest alse IS a 
wide spread last year between the pig iron = 
steel production as compared with 1915, and eve 
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with 1920, steel output in 1921 exceeding pig iron 
ger margin than in any of the years under 
One explanation is the much larger use of 
a German furnaces. In 1920, taking im- 
a m ; as a basis, scrap receipts were only 8371 
month, increasing to 21,901 tons per month 
For the first half of this year, however, 
portations averaged no less than 39,782 
month and 75,162 tons was received in 
Che liberal use of scrap in steel making is 
ed to Germany; it is a marked feature of 
rth operations in the United States, Great 
ind other countries. 
113 and 1914 Germany stood second only to 
ted States as a producer of pig iron and 
stee | that is her rank to-day, four years after 
the ¢ f the great war. As a factor in world 
on Germany is still to be reckoned with, 
ternative of her political and industrial col- 
ng unthinkable, in spite of the débacle in 
e mark which has led to so many gloomy predic- 
ecent weeks. Thus far in 1922 she has 
een second only to Great Britain as an exporter of 


Cycles and Current Phenomena 


[he two general methods of forecasting the fu- 
ture in commerce are by consulting the cycles and 
vy considering the current phenomena. Of late we 
have been giving much attention to the business 

cle, which is now rather popular. The chief ob- 
jection to the cycle method is that the cycles are 
of predetermined length and extent. Taking 
bank clearings for illustration, we do not know how 
ng it will be from one low point to the next, nor, 
vhen the clearings increase, do we know in advance 
vhat the maximum will be. We know when we have 
the peak, but we do not know when we are 
ipproaching the peak. 

More illumination could be obtained from cur- 

ymena if there were more careful study of 

it can hardly be denied that usually there is 
se thinking on the subject. A rather sub- 
proof is the great vogue for many years of 
that catalogues first the “favorable” and 
‘unfavorable” items. The inference is 

the “tavorable” items are all of the same char- 


na 


id similarly with the unfavorable. One may 


{ 
a 


Suspect that the writers of these digests so feel, 
obvious that such is the impression made 
he reader. 


these digests items of widely different 
ire included. One just published men- 
-ordinate, that “banking and credit con- 
wonderfully good” and that “prices of 
ifactured products are advancing.” Both 
itions may be good or encouraging, but a 
‘nis sort is worthy of more careful study. 
tems are quite different in character. It 
ole for banking and credit conditions to 
good Tor an indefinite period, while it is pat- 
mpossible for prices to continue advancing in- 
(his same digest mentions as favorable 
intry has “apparently passed safely” 
* coal strike. That statement deserves 
9 and analysis. It is not to be taken simply as 
“rable vote for better business in future. It is 


he that the 


tr 
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good that the coal strike is settled, in the sense that 
the country is better off with the strike settled than 
it was during the strike, but it is not better off with 
this particular settlement than it would be with a 
different settlement, or than it was when coal 
miners were not being paid an unfair proportion of 
the country’s total income. 

In another review there are named among other 
favorable factors the building boom, the activity in 
automobile construction and the abundant crops 
Probably the writer did not regard these items as 
co-ordinate, but the reader, whom it is desirable to 
educate, is likely to receive that impression. If we 
are to study economics for enlightenment and im- 
provement in judgment, such items should be con- 
sidered in detail. The abundant crops are an eco- 
nomic advantage, there being so much more of this 
world’s goods for us to enjoy. The very phrase, 
“great building boom,” used by the writer of the 
review is disquieting. A “great boom” suggests 
that men are paying too much and are not getting 
the worth of their money. The farmers do a 
certain amount of work in the year, and if that 
work produces large crops we are better off than if 
it produces small crops. A “great building boom” 
suggests precisely the opposite—that the results are 
small, instead of large, in proportion to the time the 
workmen put in. 

The “unfavorable” items catalogued from time 
to time also deserve analysis. One current review 
mentions as “unfavorable” that “building activities 
are expected to decline with rents.” We are here to 
live in houses, not to build them. It may not be 
good for carpenters, but it is better for the nation 
to have enough houses than not enough. 

Carefully studied, the current phenomena will 
illuminate the future, but making two hodge-podges, 
one of “favorable” and the other of “unfavorable” 
phenomena, is not conducive to straight thinking 
and safe conclusions. 


Is Welfare Work Overdone? 


One factor in the readjustments made during 
the recent depression was what has been termed 
the liquidation of welfare work in industrial es- 
tablishments. In many cases this phase of man- 
agement had passed reasonable bounds. Even 
before the slump in business compelled curtail- 
ment not a few employers had been looking 
askance at what had been developed in the effort to 
procure and maintain contentment and esprit de 
corps. In some instances owners had made of 
their welfare departments a hobby; funds being 
ample, they had ridden the hobby much further 
than they had realized. In other cases there had 
been a rapid growth to formidable proportions 
in the competition for labor in a market where the 
supply was much under the demand. Another in- 
fluence was the employment of specially trained 
men and women to conduct the department. Nat- 
urally they were altruistic in their aims. 

In cases where the system was carried too far 
an unfavorable reaction had begun to be felt. 
Employees, among themselves and outside, had 
openly expressed the wish that some of the wel- 
fare money might better be spent in wages, though 
probably few of them at that time thought that 
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wages were low. Then came dull times, and this 
being an expense that could be dropped quickly, 
the item was eliminated in many establishments, 
with the double satisfaction of effecting needed 
economy and of getting rid of a top-heavy burden. 

Whatever the motive for industrial welfare 
work, whether it be philanthropy or cool-headed 
business or both, as is usually the case, the aim 
is the same—to keep men and women cheerful of 
mind, strong of body, loyal to the firm. Naturally 
when this condition exists it spells efficiency of 
production and reduced overhead, notably in labor 
turnover. But in the past few years it has been 
proved that the system may defeat its own ends 
and result in a measure of discontent. Much of 
the means of securing contentment, such as well- 
lighted, well-ventilated working places, with acci- 
dent hazard reduced to the lowest possible point, 
does not class with welfare work. The same is 
to be said, too, of the hospital or infirmary, with 
the shop physician and nurse, and some other 
things which in their beginning were established 
from kindly rather than from business motives. 

The real welfare work has many sides—the 
recreation and athletic field and athletic teams; 
garden plots; recreation hall, playground for em- 
ployees’ children, restaurant; house building 
plan, in which the company assists in financing 





the establishment of a home; group insurance, 
thrift-encouraging Americanization 


classes, part-time classes for the training of boys 


projects; 


and girls, and evening classes for any who may 
care to join them; clubs to bring together em- 
ployees having some common interest—and so on 
through a long list of activities. Every one of 
them is a good thing, in its place, when carried 
forward wisely and not extravagantly. 

The trouble comes from attempting too much, 
if one is to judge from recent experiences. Every 
industrial plant is the better for the introduction 
of some phase of the work, but there are few that 
can carry them all. It should be recognized as a 
fact that such a system may become an actual 
burden to workers. They are offered too much and 
feel a sort of duty in accepting, until a good part 
of the time they have to themselves is eaten up in 
affairs auxiliary to their labor. They have lost 
the spontaneity of their recreation. 

One genuine evil has crept into some of the 
welfare systems, particularly in connection with 
athletics. A ball nine or football team is organ- 
ized from among the regular employees. As com- 
petition gets keen with rival works or depart- 
ments, men begin to be hired with fully as much 
attention to their athletic skill as to their expert- 
ness as workers. The next step is hiring athletes, 
or it may be musicians for the band, or other spe- 
cialists, and giving them sinecure jobs. Fellow 
employees do not like that. Men resent working 
hard at their daily tasks side by side with one who 
not only is not up to his job, but is permitted to 
soldier at will. Thus the purpose of creating 
shop spirit by a common pride in the ball nine, for 
example, is frustrated. It would be better to hire 
professionals without pretense of giving them 
other employment. But, give a man a nine or a 
crew made up of bona-fide workers, his own 
friends, and no more ardent partisan could be 
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asked for when the shop turns out to see the game 
It is a good rule for an executive, that :), 
his welfare department is to better the eniployeey 
condition and not to add glory to the name 
his company or to his own department. 


alm of 


of 





CORRESPONDENCE 





Income Taxes and Industry 


To the Editor: Your recent editorial entitled “Up. 
even Tax Burdens” is in a sense rather misleading. If. 
for example, the people of New York State actual), 
produced the income which furnished 25 per cent of 
all taxes collected by the Bureau of Interna! Reve; 
then your conclusions would be sustained. 

However, such is not the case. New York 
center of large corporate interests whose properti 
ramify throughout the United States. Thus, for exan 
ple, taxes are paid in this State upon the wealt} 
duced by the development of oil in Oklahoma, 
per in Arizona. These examples could bs 
indefinitely. If taxes were distributed back 
States where the actual production occurred, 
would be decided leveling up of the revenues 
plained of. 

Furthermore, the regions most heavily taxed 
those of greatest industrial development. Natura 
they contain the greatest amount of invested capit 
and have the largest means of production. Taxes, lik: 
wages, must in the last analysis be paid out of t 
wealth created in this way. It is difficult, therefore, t 
comprehend a system of taxation which would not tak 
its largest toll in the regions of greatest production. 

If, on the other hand, taxes were levied on consum; 
tion rather than upon income, the showing based up 
population would be more uniform, but not equal. C 
sumption is always greatest where production is great 
est and the same regions would still pay the largest 
share of the tax. 

In this connection another serious question can 
raised. Would not a direct consumption tax result 
the decreased use of commodities, so that the marke! 
for the products of the now “unhampered industr 
would be destroyed? ALWIN SCHALLER, 

General manager McEwen |! 

Wellsville, N. Y., Sept. 6 


Lower Rates on Pig Iron from Sheffield and 
Florence, Ala. 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 19.—The Interstate © 
Commission last week declined to suspend the A! 
Transportation Co. river-and-rail rate on pig iron fr 
Florence and Sheffield, Ala., to points north of the V 
River on the basis of $1.96 per ton to Metropolis, 
for river transportation and $2.26 from the river 
Chicago, the rail movement being by way of the 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. This ma - 
rate of $4.18 from the furnaces in Florence and 52el 
to Chicago and $3.28 to St. Louis. The tariff was 
posed by some Chicago interests and was supported 
interests in southern Ohio and St. Louis. The ' 
became effective Sept. 15. 





The Attorney General of the United eae = 
called the attention of the metal trades to the fact © 


throughout the country there are many instanc™ 

which manufacturers of metal badges, worn vo ; 
officers of the law, have made or sold to unav™ 

ized individuals metal badges purporting to “4 a ae 
insignia of Government officers. As a resu" eee 
promiscuous sale of such badges, many indis iduals 53" 
been arrested, charged with the false impersonate” 


may 


Federal officers. A manufacturer of badges MS” 
subjected to liability or at least to embarrassment = 
cause of the manufacture and sale of badges ' 
authorized officers. 





Car Shortage Follows Strike Troubles 


Delivery of Iron and Steel Plants Delayed as Plants Resume 


—One Hundred Thousand Men Are Idle Owing 


to Closing of Ford Factories 


NGSTOWN, Sept. 19—In the Mahoning Valley 
eel industry shows evidences of rapid recovery 
estrictions on production imposed by the rail- 
trike. Lack of suitable cars is still a deterrent, 
er, and is impeding shipments of finished steel 
e extent. One sheet interest, for instance, re- 
that it has approximately 3000 tons of sheets 
ip on its shipping platforms or in its warehouses 
lequacy of car supply. All of this tonnage rep- 
business against which consumers have issued 
instructions, and it is ready to go out as soon 
scars are available. 

of cars is likewise retarding ccal shipments 
measure. In shipping sheets and wire products, 
erator cars have been employed for shipment di- 
to Chicago. In other cases, open top cars are 
ised, but the material is protected as much as 

against the weather by coverings. 


Blast Furnace Operations 


f the 47 blast furnaces in the Youngstown district, 
now pouring, representing in excess of 60 per 
the total iron capacity. On Sept. 14, the Re- 
Iron & Steel Co. turned the blast on a fourth 

stack in its Haselton group, while on Sept. 13 the Brier 
Hill Steel Co, started its third stack, and the Trumbull- 
liffs Furnace Co. its stack at Warren. In the She- 
» Valley, two furnaces are being modernized by 

‘ William B. Pollock Co., and their capacity enlarged, 
ne for the Sharpsville Furnace Co. and the other for 

Shenango Furnace Co. A new stack of 400 tons 

ipacity is being built for the Sharpsville Furnace Co., 
system installed for handling ore. The fur- 
the Shenango Furnace Co. will be 500 tons 


Warren stack of the Trumbull-Cliffs company 
ng basic iron, while the Republic company’s 
ve furnace is on Bessemer iron. In conse- 

company’s Bessemer department, idle dur- 
18 months except for brief and intermit 


tent operation, resumed on Monday, and constitutes the 
most important addition to active Valley steel capacity 
this week. For the first time in many months, all four 
Bessemer departments in the Mahoning and Shenango 
Valleys are active, two operated by the Carnegie Steel 
Co., one by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. and the 
fourth by the Republic company. 

Mattie blast furnace of the A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will be blown in at an early date. No. 1 puddle 
mill of the company’s plant at Girard, Ohio, resumed 
Sept. 15. It consists of 44 units. It is expected other 
furnaces in this territory will get under way before 
the end of September. Until the rail strike interfered 
with coal shipments, 26 of 47 stacks in both Valleys 
were pouring last Spring. 


Steel Plants and Mills 


Ingot capacity of the district is operating at 80 per 
cent. In the Mahoning Valley 45 of 51 independent 
open-hearth furnaces are charged. Six merchant bar 
mills are active, besides the finishing mills of the Car 
negie Steel Co. at its Upper Union and McDonald 
plants. The Republic company has its large merchant 
mill at Haselton under power, and four smaller bar 
mills at its Brown-Bonnell works. The Sheet & Tube 
company’s merchant bar mill was also scheduled to 
resume. This represents the highest bar mill operation 
in many months. 

Tinplate production is an exception to the upward 
trend, the Liberty plant at Leavittsburg of the Trum- 
bull Steel Co. being idle. The tin mills at its Warren 
property are active, however, while the Falcon Tin 
Plate Co. is operating its Canton plant on a norma! 
production basis. 

The Valley’s sheet industry is practically on a nor- 
mal basis, with 108 of 113 mills scheduled. The in- 
crease over last week is due to the additional mills 
operated by the Sheet & Tube company. This com- 
pany and Republic are dividing 15 active pipe fur- 
naces, out of a total of 17. 


Manufacturers Confer—President Campbell Predicts \mple Sup- 
plies When Late Season Ends 


INGTON, Sept. 19.—The iron and steel and all 
lustries of the United States as well as the 
will have adequate supplies of coal and prices 
ver after the navigation season on the Great 
es, in the opinion of President James A. 
' the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
This view was expressed to THE IRON AGE 
pbell last Friday when with other iron and 
ves he participated in the conference of 
regarding the bituminous coal situation 
Department of Commerce. The meeting 
ip of officials of the United States Chamber 
e, the American Railway Association, the 
\ssociation of Manufacturers, the National 
of Purchasing Agents, and the Public 
clations, who conferred with Secretary 
Herbert Hoover, H. Foster Bain, director 

au of Mines, and C. B. Aitchison of the 
mmerce Commission. The opinion of Mr. 
rded with the general view of the con- 


Public Unduly Alarmed 


1} a a 
poell said that there has been an undue 


e part 


I t of the public on account of the coal 


rsa 


(ox 





situation. He predicted that there would be a scarcity 
of coal until the lake navigation season ends and that 
high prices would prevail until then. But after the 
closing ef navigation, he said there will be plenty of 
coal to take care of industry and households and that 
prices will be lower. He pointed out that it now is a 
question of railroad transportation, but that the rail- 
roads have placed tremendous orders for cars and loco- 
motives and that the coal strike being settled and the 
rail strike being virtually over, the outlook is cheer- 
ful. It is to be expected, therefore, that after the 
Northwest has been supplied with its coal requirements, 
fuel will move in abundant quantities to industries and 
that increased production in steel and other lines will 
follow. 
Lower Prices Expected 


The conference itself went formally on record as 
believing that the natural processes of increased sup- 
ply, provided distribution is facilitated, will bring down 
the price of coal and assure complete supplies to the 
householders and industry. A definite pledge on the 
part of commercial interests to aid in expediting those 
natural processes and determination on the part of 
the Government that advantage shall not be taken of 
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the recent strike in an effort to exact high coal prices 
from the public were evidenced at the conference. 
One of the most interesting points discussed was the 
question of priorities in the coal movement. In this 
connection, relief to the iron and steel and other indus- 
tries, which are not on the preferred list, was indicated 
by the opinion of the meeting that mobility will be 
given to movement with less opportunity for specula- 
tion if the priorities to special uses which have been 
necessary prior to the re-opening of the union mines 
should be relaxed and priority parallel with agricultural 
produce should be given to the movement of all coal 
without discrimination as to consignees. It was also 
pretty generally the opinion of the meeting that all 
re-consignment rights upon coal should be abolished 
in order to prevent speculation in coal. This prompted 
the decision to organize special committees under the 
leadership of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to advance these purposes. 


Purposes to be Carried Out 
The three major purposes for which the conference 
voted to organize voluntarily campaigns, were as fol 
lows: 
l To 


buyers 


and 
their day-to- 


manufacturers, utility 


purchase coal beyond 


induce corporations 
generally not to 
day needs until the flow of coal becomes more normal 


». To persuade holders of coal contracts not to call for 


delivery on those contracts past their day-to-day needs 
It was considered that above one-half of the coal in the 
country is under contract at normal prices and that a 


relaxation in the demand for this coal to the minimum daily 


requirements would allow an increase in supply to the 
general public 
movement of coal in possible 


To expedite the every 


way 
Secretary Hoover’s Views 


In opening the conference, Secretary Hoover said it 
was most desirable that re-adjustments in prices and 
distribution should take place by natural means of in- 
creased supply and the holding down of consumption 
pending such increases. Production for the public must 
come, he warned, by one means or another, 

The Secretary stated that while the bill pending in 
Congress would give powers to embargo shipments of 
extortionate priced coal moving in interstate commerce, 
the Federal Government could exert no constitutional 
control over coal produced and sold within State 
boundaries or over-speculation in interstate coal, once 
it had reached its destination. Many States were tak- 
ing drastic legislative powers in these domestic mat 
ters and unless the situation quickly improved, no doubt 
many more of them would do so in order to protect 
their citizens. 

It was agreed that the mines had ample capacity, 
even to the point of surplus, to meet the situation, 
that the problem was wholly one of transportation, and 
that the price would ameliorate if transportation could 
be increased and if in the meantime consumers would 
purchase only for their immediate needs. 


Losses Overestimated 


On the day preceding the conference, Secretar) 
Hoover said that while the losses to the country, due 


DETROIT, Sept. 18- 


tuality Friday night when several thousand 


ordered to turn in their tools. 
the foundry, coke ovens and blast furnaces. 


plete. 


Detroit have been thrown out of work at the 


pendent upon 
making a total of 100,000. 


of the plants in operation. 
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Ford Furnace Plant Operating on a Reduced Scale 


The Ford layoff became an ac- 
men re- 
porting for duty at 11 o’clock at the Rouge plant were 
A few were retained at 
The night 
force at the Highland Park plant were released early 
Saturday morning so that by Saturday night the sus- 
pension of Ford manufacturing in Detroit was com- 
This means that approximately 70,000 men in 
Ford 
plants and another 30,000 employed by companies de- 
Ford production will likewise be idle, 
A conference of Ford ex- 
ecutives held Friday afternoon was for the purpose of 
determining whether it would be possible to keep part 
The coal situation is ad- 
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to the two great strikes, are considerable, 


easily overestimated. He stated that the esti». “ 
current coal miners’ wages lost in the five mo, ; 
not a correct basis of estimation, because over a period 
of 18 months “we will probably consume approx aly 
the same amount of coal.” In other words, th, 
tary pointed out, the miners will work more 
the week and produce more coal in the nex 
eight months than they would have produced 
had been no strike, and thus the wage roll the 
or eight months will be larger and will, in a 

able degree, compensate the loss during this su 

Secretary Hoover added: 


Farmers Are Heaviest Losers 


“The real loss would lie more in tthe loss 
ductivity in industries that have, or might 
close down as a result of the coal strike. If a! 
industries can be kept in motion, the loss wil] b. 
less from the coal strike than is currently estin 

“The greatest loss to-day is the one being m 
the farmer as a result of the railway strike. The ey 
port of farm produce has been seriously interfered wit 
by the inability of the railways to transport produc 
Prices are therefore unduly depressed in the agricy! 
tural regions and the farmer is suffering grievous], 

“The inability to transport manufactured product 
will create some degree of loss, but not so serious a 
that to agriculture. 

“There are other losses that must be counted int 
the National balance sheet, such as the damage to th 
railways, the extra charges which they have been put 
to, the cost of keeping the mines open and maintaining 
them during the period of suspension, and a hundred 
other items that are of importance. In the broad view 
however, if we can get back to business, if 
secure a resumption of transportation and rapid dis- 
tribution of coal and agricultural produce, we will not 
have received such an economic wound as cannot be 
very quickly recovered from. We will probably not be 
on such a high plane of business prosperity during the 
next six months as we would have been, had the strikes 
not taken place, but we will undoubtedly be on a much 
higher and much more comfortable plane than that of 
last year.” 


we can 


Those in Attendance 
Among those who attended the conference on last 
Iriday were the following: 
James A 
Co., Youngstown 


Campbell, president Youngstown Sheet 


E. A. S. Clarke, president Consolidated Steel Co 
New York 

Harry Coulby, Pickands, Mather & Co., Clevel 

R P. Lamont, president American Steel F 
(Chicago 

A. A. Landon, vice-president American Rad 
Buffalo 

Charles K. Foster, vice-president American 
Chicago. 

S. M. Vauclain, president Baldwin Locomoti' W 
Philadelphia, 

J. E. Edgerton, president National Association of M 


Nashville, 
Alexander 


ufacturers, Tenn 


Legge, president International Har 


Chicago 





made 


mittedly better but no statement has been : 
the Ford officials as to whether their fuel situation 
would have permitted a continued operation. 

Although definite announcement was made a 
three weeks ago that the Ford industries would = e 
on Sept. 16, considerable doubt existed until te a 
moment as to whether this program would be carrie 
out. 

The Ford blast furnace and coke ovens 4° 
operation on a reduced seale. Probably 10,000 to 15,000 
men were retained at both plants. Highland Park act 
River Rouge parts manufacturers are feeling the effects 
and reducing working forces. There are numerous 
predictions that the shut-down will not last 
three weeks. No statement has been made by 
Motor Co. 


about 


more than 
the Ford 
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significant that reports from the members of 

it Employers Associations show very few in- 
re n employment, figures for the week giving 
7 which is a decrease of 2,200 as compared with 
178 employed a week ago. 
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The General Motors plants in the State of Michigan 
have shown no signs of reducing their production sched- 
ules and Arthur T. Waterfall, vice-president of Dodge 
Brothers, announced Friday that this company is run- 
ning to capacity and does not expect any retrenchment. 


Efforts to Unionize Connellsville Miners Fail 


-IONTOWN, PA., Sept. 18.—Increased production 

feature of the situation in the Connellsville 

itu yus region last week. This is being brought 

bout by the importation of hundreds of additional 

workers and increased efficiency on the part of the 

men who have been coming into the region during the 
nast few weeks. 

Efforts at unionization of the Connellsville field 
have failed. The developments of the past week have 
trencthened the situation as pertains to the larger 
nerations and it is not believed that another single 
peration will affiliate with the union. 
- Evictions in the various plants continue with in- 
reased force. At one plant, 40 persons about to be 
evicted went to the management and asked to return 

work. They are working and are still in their houses. 

Action of the United Mine Workers in sending a 
telegram to the United States Senate through Senator 
Tom Watson asking for an investigation of the evic- 
tior the region, failed to cause a ripple among op- 


erators in the region. Such an investigation would 
receive no opposition whatsoever from the operators in 
the region. Men who refused to work were allowed 
to remain in the houses for weeks before they were put 
out. 

In every instance, they were given an opportunity 
to accept their old jobs back and upon their refusal 
eviction warrants were issued and served at the ex- 
pirat.on of the time limit prescribed. Observers in the 
region declare that the operators have more than 
played square in these proceedings. One operator, after 
informing his men that they might have an opportun- 
ity to go back to work, and the men refused, told them 
he would pay their moving expenses, up to $20 a family, 
if they wanted to move to other plants. 

The situation narrows down to this: Those workers 
who went out on strike on April 1 and refuse to return 
to work at the present wage scale must make way for 
the hundreds of workers who are coming into the 
region to go to work. 


Transportation Still Dominates the Situation 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 19.—Increased production of 
oal gives further confirmation to the fact that the 
problem now is one of transportation and not mining. 
This situation is generally recognized and it is restated 
n a communication from the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States to industries of the country in 
seeking their co-operation for the purpose of stabiliz- 
ing the coal situation. The letter follows the confer- 

held last Friday between Government officials and 

ess interests and the plan of the Chamber was 

to operation to-day. At the same time, the Con- 

gress has passed the so-called anti-profiteering fuel bill. 
ther piece of legislation regarding the coal 
provides for an investigation of the coal in- 
by a Federal coal commission and suggestions 
investigation have been made by Secretary of 
Davis in a letter to Senator Shortridge of Cali- 


tion of all coal, anthracite and bituminous, 


CAR ORDERS MODIFIED 


Inte rstate Commerce Commission Grants Greater 
Freedom in Moving Certain Commodities 


Wa HINGTON, Sept. 19.—Greater freedom in the 
“ment of iron and steel, lumber and other prod- 
nerally will be allowed as the result of car 
rder No.’ 25 issued this afternoon by the 

: Commerce Commission to become effective 

t, Sept. 21. The order increases the number 
cities to which the railroads are to give pref- 
movement, provided they can move all traffic 
red, and at the same time abolishes the priorities 
tor the benefit of preferred users of coal, ex- 
such preferences may be ordered by the 

n itself, 

il result in greater movement of coal also 
id steel and lumber plants which have not been 
re ferred list. The order of the Commission 

‘ number of its service agents to four, three 
7 in the Washington office, and one left in 
i take care of Lake cargo traffic at Cleve- 
OER order supersedes order No. 23, which is to 

7. bended at midnight, Sept. 20. 

odities added to the list of those given pre- 


in the week ended Sept. 16, is estimated by the Geolog- 
ical Survey at 10,200,000 to 10,500,000 tons. The out- 
put of bituminous coal is not expected to exceed 9,500,- 
000 tons. The rate of production has not been under 
this figure during the three weeks period following the 
general resumption of mining under the Cleveland 
agreement. Loadings on Monday, Sept. 11, were 35,808 
cars, a larger number than reported for any day since 
March. However, there was a drop on the following 
days and on Thursday, the latest day of which there 
is a report, loadings totaled 26,923 cars. 

“Transportation is the dominant and limiting fac- 
tor in soft coal supply,” the Geological Survey says. 
“Restricted by transportation difficulties the rate of 
soft coal production is seemingly fixed temporarily at 
1,600,000 tons a day, or 9,600,000 tons a week—this in 
spite of a strong market and prices sustained at high 
levels not only by demand for current consumption but 
also by the need for rebuilding ordinary reserves and 
by extraordinary call for household sizes. 


ferred movement are mine supplies, medicines, fertil- 
izers, seeds, newsprint paper and petroleum and its 
products. 

The new orders allow the use of open top cars for 
loading with other commodities while they are on 
their way back to the mines, and among other things 
this will be helpful for the movement of iron ore, 
This is made contingent upon the fact that loading is 
to points not beyond the mines, and such loading will 
not delay or minimize the production and transporta- 
tion of coal. By this order use of cars will be allowed 
for hauling road and building material and fluxing 
stone for furnaces. 

The Commission simultaneously issued an order 
changing order 24 so as to conform to order 25 in the 
list of commodities to be given preferred movement. 
This has no effect on order 22 relating to routing of 
traffic so as to avoid congestion. The changes made 
accord with recommendations made at the Hoover coal 
conference last Friday. 

Addition to the list of commodities given preferred 
movement was made necessary by the fact that the rail- 
roads in the issuance of embargoes included in the pro- 
hibited lists commodities which the Commission con- 
sidered to be essential and permitted commodities to 
move which were not so considered. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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L, A RGE R ATT, ORDERS quiries 68, not including 100 expected short 


the Santa Fe and 50 each from the Burling 
Rock Island. Special efforts are being m 
Heavy Tonnages Likely to Be Closed expedite deliveries on locomotive steel. 
Patawn Oct. } _ At Chicago track spikes and bolts are $2 
. higher, and light rails $3, in line with the ne 
for standard sections. 
Steel Output Increases and the Volume of September fabricated steel contracts ar 
Business at Premium Prices Is Less the rate of any of the last six months, bu 
per cent of capacity are fully up to the averag 
the last decade. A further falling off is 
as fresh projects are fewer. In reinforcing 
water project at Tulsa, Okla, will mean 
tonnage, probably 7500 tons. 

Cast iron pipe has been advanced to a $40 } 
Birmingham, for 6-in. pipe and larger and 
is still moving in fair volume. 

Advances in steel castings, ranging fron 
20 per cent, are looked for, effective Oct. 1 

The — of Southern pig iron again has bee: 
advanced $2, and $27, Birmingham, is now the usu: 
quotation, but owing to freight congestion, ver 
little Southern iron is being delivered. The sale of 
20,000 tons of basic at $34, Valley, apparently repre- 
sents an advance of $1.50, although the transaction 
is understood to have some special features. Owing 
to reduced freight rates on pig iron from Florence 
, by barge and rail, Southern i1 
promises to be a more important factor in St. Louis 
and Chicago. Foundry iron prices show little 
change, and in some centers conditions are easier 
but delays in deliveries are frequent. At 161,000 
tons on Sept. 1 merchant pig iron stocks of regu- 
larly reporting furnaces were the lowest in mal 
months. 

Low phosphorus iron is now figuring in import 
sales. One lot of 5000 tons has been closed for a! 
eastern Pennsylvania foundry and _ considerab) 
more is under negotiation. 
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Further increases in output of pig iron and steel 
are reported from all producing centers, and at the 
same time there is a falling off in the volume of new 
business done at premium prices. Both movements 
represent progress out of the scarcity market con- 
ditions created by the double strike. 

Eight additional blast furnaces, chiefly in Ohio 
and Western Pennsylvania districts, have been 
blown in. As a whole the steel industry is probably 
running at a 65 per cent rate, and there is the un- 
usual condition of several large independent com- 
panies exceeding the rate of the Steel Corporation. 
Connellsville coke output gains but slowly, and most 

the blast furnaces just started are getting their 
coke elsewhere. 

Of first importance in the week’s developments 
was the decision of the Steel Corporation to advance 


te “2 1} "1°? a $43 > ‘ rg thile ~ » 
its rail price to $43 on Oct. 1, and meanwhile to and Sheffield, Ala. 


book orders for the first half of 1923 at $40. At 
least one large independent company has announced 
a like policy. 

It already appears that a large tonnage of rails 
will be booked for next year by Oct. 1. At Chicago 
orders for 100,000 tons have been placed already, 
and a total of 300,000 is expected by the end of the 
month. In the East an initial inquiry of 125,000 
tons for the New York Central has appeared, and 
options are asked on 25,000 tons more up to March 
1 and 50,000 tons up to June 1. Other tentative 
tonnages are 25,000 for the Norfolk & Western, 
13,000 for the Reading and 8000 for the Long 
Island. If the Pennsylvania inquiry equals the 200,- . 
000 tons distributed for 1922 and the B. & O. and Pittsburgh 
other lines come forward in the way that now seems 
likely, the rail mills will have much better backlogs ae 
for the winter than were in sight last autumn. ls Still Un ot 1 

Buyers of steel regard the efforts of the mills to sou _— 
insure winter rail rollings an index to the expected PITTSBURGH, Sept. 19.—Increased production 0! 
easing of conditions in the heavier products later iron by the steel companies has begun to sho 
in the year. It is recognized, however, that heavier moderate way in the production of steel, and 
coal deliveries mean also shortages of cars for cer- _/ines, notably in steel bars, there are more se 
tain finished products. there were recently. Prices, however, are - oa 

, ‘le int . , : on the contrary, the trend is still in the other @) 

For the 1000-mile joint pipe line of the Standard and mest necensarity hold to :thia tendency 00 lo 
and Sinclair companies the National Tube Co. will the aemand exceeds the supply, as is still the 
furnish 100,000 tons of 8, 10 and 12-in. pipe. The Steel Corporation in this district does not 5 

An order of the Commerce Commission effective phe able for one reason or another to greatly increase 
Sept. 21 abolishing certain priorities on coal will output or reduce its obligations and of course can? 
result in a larger coal movement to iron and steel take on much, if any, business for early delivé _ men 
plants. More freedom is granted also in the use of bulk of the demand is for early shipments and 
open-top cars. However, the transportation situ- tion of the Steel Corporation naturally throws » sed 
ation at Pittsburgh is not good and no marked im- the, orders to the independents. The esl - 01 
provement is in prospect. With car shortages yn Sty eit or = Poias a more- 
limiting production, coke has gone to $11.50, an Giticultion believed to So samneemeny s 


tn ly 
: : sea over, selling for brief periods will enable them t pe 
advance of 50 cents in the week and of $1.50 in two promptly any increases in costs to selling prices. 


weeks. Partial settlement of the strike of the railroad a 
New locomotive orders total 189 and fresh in- men has not had much effect yet upon the ope ration ¢ 
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A Comparison of Prices eC a i 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics fe 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 





*~ ' 
1 . i ; 
For Early Delivery 
Sept. 19, Sept. 12, Aug. 22, Sept. 20, ‘es To: ; : Sept. 19, Sept. 12, Aug. 22. Sept. 20 » 
‘ig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1922 1922 1922 1921 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1922 1922 1922 1921 a 
hil idelphiat $34 64 $33 14 3 34 Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
furnacey 30.00 33.00 21.06 * , ss a . oad pigs an ia 
rn, Cin’tit.. 29.05 24.05 23.50 sneets black, No. 28, P's sD 3.35 3.35 2.75 
ham, Ala.?f. 25.00 20.00 9 00 She ts, galv No. 28, P's 435 4.35 4.35 3.75 
Chicago* 32.00 30.00 22.00 Sheets, blue an’l'd, 9 & 10 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.20 : " 
d. eastern Pa 32.00 28 64 19.25 Wire nails, Pittsburg] 60 2.60 2 60 2.90 
ey furnace 32.50 26.00 19.25 Plain wire Pittsburs 2.35 2.35 2.35 2 60 
del, Pitts 34.77 31.76 21.96 Barbed wire, galv., P’s 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.55 z 
Chicago* 32.00 30.00 22.00 Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $4.7 $4.75 $4.7 $5.25 
Valley 33.00 31.50 20.00 
Pittsburgh 36.77 84.76 21.96 
oal, Chicago 86.15 36.15 34.65 33.50 : ‘ 
sé seaboard 67.50 67.50 67.50 60.00 Old Materials, Per G1 s Tor : 
Carwheels, C ag 24.50 $23.50 $21.00 $14.50 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton: Carwheels, Philadel] 23.00 21.00 19.00 17.00 ’ 
eavy, at mill.$40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $47.00 Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. .21.00 19.50 18.25 14.00 . 
Pittsburgh 40.00 40.00 87.50 29 00 Heavy teel scrap hila 1S.00 16.00 15.50 11.50 
Pittsburgh . 40.00 $0.00 87.50 29.00 Heavy stee crap ( vO 18.00 18.50 16.00 11.50 : 
irs. P’ gh 10.00 10.00 7.50 50.00 N l Pittsburegl 24.00 21.50 19.00 17.00 
ts, base, P’gh 45.00 £5.00 13.00 34.00 No ca Philadelphia..23.00 21.00 19.00 17,00 
Phila 15.17 £5 17 412.67 30.14 No. 1 cast, Ch'go (net ton) 't.00 22.00 19.50 13.25 
Pittsburgh 47/90 17.50 15.04 41.00 No. 1 RR. wrot., Phil 22.00 21.00 18.50 15.00 t 
t I's 2.00 <.00 2.00 1.6 ‘ RR. w Cl i 7 18.00 15.2 11.50 
Y 2.25 2.00 1.90 1.7 
Finished Iron and Steel, Coke, Connellsville, | Net T' Oven és 
t I sers ( ents Cen Cents ( Furn e coke pre : £11.50 $11.00 $12.00 $3.2! 
Philadelpnia 2.575 2.575 2.325 1.9 Foundry coke, prom] 12.50 13.00 4.25 % 
} ra OF ; ; 7 | 
ttsburg ot 00 oon 1.6 
if 10 2.1 Z > 1.47 
Yew York 2.34 2.34 { 1.98 Metals, , 
Pittsburg! 2.25 2 00 2 00 1.¢ 
( Le 2 30 ) ( 1 Per Lb. to Large B ( Cent Cent Cents 
New Yor! “4 t - 1.98 Lake copper, New 1.1 14 14.12% 12.25 ; 
l UU ‘ v9 ( t Elect slwtic Oo} ‘ 13.75 12.121 
N "y 24 oe 1 : Zine, St. Lor 6.65 6.37% 6.2 4.17% 7 
ead oe Zine, New Yor 7.00 6.72% 6.57% 4.673 
: — ; o Lead. St. Louis 5.90 60 5.60 4.4 : 
' _— witching charge for delivery to Lead, New Yo 6.25 95 5.90 4.6! 1? 
i « 61 ner tor (Ss 1its) \ \ ! IZ2% 3 Lt 26.50 
Sil \ \ ) G.75 f ) ‘4 4 
bove table are for domestic delive ’ é \ I I business : 
ph 
4 
Composite Price, Sept. 19, 1922, Finished Steel, 2.419¢c. Per Lb. ‘i : 
’ 4 
bars ( é 19 4.412 : of 
es, plain wire, Aug. 22, 1922, 2.412¢ 
DliacK pipe ahs sept zV 1921 2.200% r te 
) es roducts titute 88 per « ‘ } { r pre-war average 1.689¢ / 
United States output of finished steel 
Composite Price, Sept. 19, 1922, Pig Iron, $32.54 Per Gross Ton F 
asic and foundry ) ( Rept. 12, 1922 $31.52 : q 
ng Valley quotation, Aug. 22, 1922 26.86 = 
verage oF “Cees, Eo tS ee Se es ees . Sept 20 1921 20.61 an 
Birmingham 7 ( ear pre-war average 15.72 ay 
, . De 
4 
o : 
this part of the country which were most shipment of materials. This, however, will be felt later Meh 
ted. The trouble, primarily, has been due on when the Ford company does resume, as it is reliably ; 


condition of motive power and now that reported that as a result of the late shipments the com- 


* ; . + ? . "kL ; 9 F 
have been loaded with coal there is a pany has fully a month’s stock of material on hand. Pia 
irs for the movement of steel. The Car- A further advance of $11 per ton has been an- | 


has suffered especially from car short- nounced since a week ago in wrought iron pipe, mak- 
nd is likely to inaugurate before long river ing a total of $21 per ton in about a month. A further 
ist in and around the Pittsburgh district. advance in steel pipe appears to be likely since it is 
rtation conditions get as bad as they are claimed that the higher wages more than offset the in- 
probable that all of the steel makers crease announced by independents Aug. 15 and fol- 
on to do so will use the river for getting lowed by the National Tube Co. Aug. 23. A feature 
; y from the mills. of the tubular goods market has been an order for a 
y the Ford Motor Co. last Saturday was 1000-mile pipe line by the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
t good many of the steel trade who had and Sinclair Oil Co. jointly. The National Tube Co. 
announcement with some skepticism. will furnish more than 100,000 tons of 8, 10 and 12-in. 

d that the step was necessary to avoid pipe for this line. 
as a bluff, and that there will be a re- Announcement of the increase in the price of rails, 


eee 
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Ford company at an early date. It is effective Oct. 1, has not yet been productive of many , 
rd company did not suspend because of orders to the local maker, although it is stated that 
nd that consequently it is not likely to railroads ordinarily served from Pittsburgh are figur- 
ng. The real effect of this suspension ing on their requirements and will get the orders in 
en fully felt, because there were a good before the new prices are in effect. ; ; 
tions of the original orders suspending Most grades of pig iron have advanced since a week é : ; 
eB 
a 7 | 
. i B 
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ago, basic going to $34 on a sale of 20,000 tons by a 
Youngstown steel maker. Largely as a result of the 
activities of dealers, there has been a further sharp 
advance in scrap prices. With car shortages limiting 
production, coke prices have gone up further. 


Pig Iron.—Those who must have pig iron for early 
delivery find they must meet sellers’ price ideas. A 
Youngstown steel maker recently sold 20,000 tons of 
basic iron at $34, furnace, and while there has been 
some disposition to question the sale, some claiming 
that some sort of a trade was involved and that conse- 
quently the transaction could not be regarded as setting 
the market at that figure, it is a fact that on two or 
three good sized inquiries which lately have been out, 
the quotations have been above $34. Moreover, it is 
believed that two companies now seeking round ton- 
nages would pay $34 to secure them. The market, 
therefore, cannot be well quoted below this price. 
Bessemer iron has advanced $1 per ton, to $34, Valley 
furnace, on a number of small sales, but the largest 
sale of this grade in this district lately was one of 1000 
tons, the iron being sold by a western Pennsylvania 
steel maker at $33.50, furnace, the freight rate to Pitts- 
burgh being the same as from the Valley, or $1.77. 
We note a sale of 1500 tons of foundry iron to a local 
sanitary ware manufacturer on a basis of $36, Cleve- 
land, for the base grade. This means $38.55, delivered 
Pittsburgh, and figures $36.88, Valley furnace. There 
is no foundry iron available at present from any of the 
Valley furnaces, but it is possible that the A. M. Byers 
Co., which will light up its Mattie furnace at Girard, 
Ohio, late this week, will have some tonnage for market, 
and there is also a possibility that some of the steel 
companies may make some foundry iron. There is no 
Valley basis on foundry iron, but based on prices in 
other markets, it is probable that the price would be 
$36.50 to $37 for shipment to Pittsburgh. 

We quote Valley furnace 1e freitht rate for delivery te 
the hevalaned a eo Saecica wee S156 per proce tonne 
BOR nc aw os ‘6 7 $34.00 
Bessemer 34.00 
Gray forge . 36.00 
No. 2 foundry $36.50 to 37.00 


No. 3 foundry 36.00 
Malleable ... : 34.00 


Ferroalloys.—With indications of an early passage 
of the tariff bill, imposing a duty of $33.60 per ton on 
80 per cent imported ferromanganese, there is little 
disposition on the part of domestic producers or deal- 
ers who have stocks of foreign material in this coun- 
try to consider selling and prices either on the domestic 
or foreign material for spot shipment are nominal. 
British material still is priced at $67.50 c.i.f. Atlantic 
seaboard for 80 per cent for future shipment, but 
whether it will stay at that price after the tariff goes 
into effect depends on the prices named on domestic 
material. Collection of the new duty is going to be 
more bothersome than former ones, since it provides 
for 1%c. per lb. contained manganese and this en- 
tails close analysis of every shipment. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. has started making its own ferro- 
manganese and is understood to have a supply of ore 
sufficient to run it more than two years. Spiegeleisen 
is about $1 a ton lower. The asking prices still are 
$38, furnace, for average 20 per cent material and $37 
for 16 to 19 per cent, but sales of the former grade 
have been made at $37.. There has been no change in 
50 per cent ferrosilicon, but ferrotungsten already has 
been marked up to 60c. per Ib. contained in anticipa- 
tion of the passage of the tariff. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, $75 c.i.f. 
Atlantic seaboard for domestic; British, spot, $70 to $72.50; 
British, future, $67.50; German, 76 to 80 per cent, $67.50 to 
$70. Average 20 per cent spiegeleisen, $37 to $38 furnace; 
16 to 19 ver cent, $36 to $37 furnace; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 
domestic, $55 to $60 furnace, freight allowed. Bessemer ferro- 
silicon is quoted f.o.b. Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, 
furnaces as follows: 10 per cent, $50.50; 11 per cent, $53.80; 
12 per cent, $57.10; 13 per cent, $61.10; 14 per cent, $64.10; 
silvery iron, 6 per cent, $39; 7 per cent, $40; 8 per cent, 
$41.50; 9 per cent, $43.50; 10 per cent, $45.50; 11 per cent, 
$48.80; 12 per cent, $52.10. The present freight rate from 
Jackson and New Straitsville, Ohio, into the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict is $3.66 per gross ton. 

Steel Skelp—As high as 2.50c. still is obtainable 
on all tonnages of narrew grooved skelp for early de- 
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livery, but the prevailing market is about 2.95. .., 
large users, buying on contract, are beginnin a 
accommodation from independent makers pe 
their requirements of both grooved and shea: 


rial. 


Wire Products.—While a fair amount 0: 
is passing in nails at $2.75 base per keg, Pit: 
the failure of the leading interest to follow th, 
recently set up by independent manufacturer 
to be exerting conservatism among buyers with regard 
to their general requirements. This condition. how- 
ever, does not disturb the strength of the market be. 
cause a shortage of wire drawers is felt in 4) prod- 
ucts and a shortage of box cars impedes deliver 
Prices are given on page 755. 


ourgh, 
id Vance 


appears 


Iron and Steel Pipe——Leading makers of vrought 
iron pipe have issued new cards, dated Sept. 12, further 
increasing prices of standard pipe $11 per ton, by a pe. 
duction in the discount of 5% points. This makes a total 
advance in wrought iron pipe in about a month of $2] 
per ton and the new discounts of the largest producer 
now are only slightly below those quoted by this jn- 
terest throughout the greater part of 1920. Some busi- 
ness pending at the former discount was driven in }y 
the advance, but trading at the new prices is very 
limited. Prices of steel pipe are firm at the advance 
of about a month ago. One independent producer js 
said to be contemplating a further advance of $6 per 
ton next week. A feature of the week in steam pipe has 
been the placing of a 1000-mile line to tap the Wyoming 
field by the Standard Oil Co. and Sinclair Oi! Co., joint- 
ly. This order was placed with National Tube Co. and 
will aggregate about 100,000 tons. It is the largest 
individual order on record. There is no appreciable let 
up in the demand for merchant pipe, least of al] in the 
butt weld sizes. Discounts are given on page 755. 


Boiler Tubes.—Withdrawal of quotations by some 
makers of charcoal iron boiler tubes is taken to mean 
a further advance in prices in line with the advance re- 
cently announced in wrought iron pipe. Iron tubes are 
not selling with much freedom in competition with steel 
tubes. There is good demand for the latter. Discounts 
are given on page 755. 


Wire Rods.—The market does not grow any easier, 
because available supplies consist of the smal! tonnages 
resulting from the inability of wire manufacturers to 
secure a sufficient number of wire drawers. For early 
delivery the market still is quotable at $47.50, base, for 
common soft rods, this having been the basis of the 
most recent business. Steel production is gaining, how- 
ever, and makers may soon name prices on fourth quar 
ter contracts. The common expectation is that the 
price will be around $45. The leading interest has 
made no public announcement of any change from * 
for the base size of soft rods. 


49 
5) 


We quote No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rods to ¢ 
tic consumers, $47.50; chain rods, $47.50; screw stock rou» 
$52.50: rivet and bolt rods and other rods of that characte! 
$47.50; high carbon rods, $54.50 to $57.50, depending 
carbon, per gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown 


Billets, Sheet Bars and Slabs.—The supply situation 
is growing slightly easier with independent producers, 
notably on Bessemer steel, due to the more abundant 
supply of coal and the increase in pig iron ——, 
It is comparatively easy to secure Bessemer billets am 
sheet bars at $40, Pittsburgh, but there is still some 
difficulty in obtaining supplies of open-hearth materia . 
for up to this time open-hearth operations have = 
risen as rapidly as have those of the blast furnaces, 
because few manufacturers had any stocks of cold pis 
iron when the fuel situation eased up. A change 
the better with respect to open-hearth steel supp 
is expected shortly, however, and while Se ie 
prices are not yet being announced, it 1s believe pvt 
will not be above $40 on sheet bars, billets or ae 
For early delivery $42 is being asked by some ™ 
on open-hearth sheet bars. 

We quote 4 x 4-in. soft Bessemer and open-hearth $40 
$40; 2 x 2-in. billets, $40 to $42; Bessemer sheet nl bil. 
open-hearth sheet bars, $40 to $42; slabs, $40 forg 


> %ttsbureh oF 
lets, ordinary carbons, $45 to $47, all f.o.b. Pitt 
Youngstown mills. 


hillets 
ets 
Dlit 
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sheets.—The market still exhibits considerable 
fy more in galvanized and full finished stock 
x rdinary black sheets, but this condition is due 
ve extent to costs, rather than to the urgency 
ijemand. The leading interest because of its 
to secure sufficient supplies of steel has rela- 
eavier obligations than the independents. The 
ive been operating at a pretty high rate over 
month or six weeks, and running at the recent 
rat r net obligations are equal to slightly less than 
1! nths’ production. It is a question whether this 
sh s not due to an unwillingness of buyers to 
themselves as much as the unwillingness of 
to sell. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
as < operated 71 per cent of its mills, but probably 
- t do that well this week, because transportation 
ns are interfering with steel supplies. Inde- 
t companies are averaging well above 80 per cent 
operations. Prices are given on page 755. 


fin Plate—The situation is without special change. 
This is the quiet season of the year and with supplies 
an for all requirements, increased costs as yet are 

\ effect upon selling prices. 
Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—The mar- 
t fairly steady in spite of the loss of the Ford 
for the time being and a slightly easier sup- 
iation with respect to hot-rolled bars. Some of 
lependent makers of the latter lately have re- 
ed rolling and shipping. Corporation deliveries, 
wever, still are limited and if there were a really 
jemand for cold-finished bars the market would 
nger. All makers are quoting 2.50c. base Pitts- 
irgh for carloads, but there are some deviations from 
base. Ground shafting is unchanged at 2.90c. 

.b. mill, for carload. 

Hot-Rolled Flats—The market is firm at 2.75c. 
ase, Pittsburgh minimum, on the ordinary widths and 
gages, but for prompt delivery premiums of $2 to $3 


ire fairly common and on narrow light stock some 
makers are unwilling to consider less than 3c. base. 
Suspension of the Ford Motor Co. has not yet been 
seriously felt by makers of strips. 


Cold-Rolled Strips.—Most makers still are open to 
at 4.25¢., base, Pittsburgh, but there are in- 
where premiums for prompt delivery of as 
$5 per ton have been paid. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Some of the independents are 
freer sellers than they were recently and 

generally are quoting 2c. base, Pittsburgh, on desirable 
tonnages for delivery in four to six weeks. As much 
still is asked by some for small tonnages, but 
narket appears to be crystallizing around 2c. 
Carnegie Steel Co. still is having trouble in 
ip with its obligations, and is largely out 
market. Iron bars are firmer at 2.50c. base, for 

ron in carload lots. 


steel bars rolled from billets at 2c. to 2.25c.; 
rolled from billets, 2c. to 2.25¢. base; rail 
ng bars, 1.90c. to 2c.; refined iron bars, 2.50c 
f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. 
Nuts 


uit 


and Bolts.—Demand is reported to be brisk 
, supplies of steel still difficult to obtain, prices 
are 'y maintained. Discounts are given on page 


Rivets.—The market holds firm since there is a 
‘ that is hard to meet because of the scarcity 
! material. Prices and discounts are given 


p oo, 


Track Fasteners.—Good demand is noted for small 
7 as makers are heavily committed and find 
get sufficient supplies of steel, they are in- 
seek higher prices. The minimum now is 
* se, Pittsburgh, and some are asking 3.50c. 
a ‘es also are firm, with 2.75c. the minimum 
makers quoting 2.85¢c. Demand is moderate, 
‘kers are anxious for additional business. It 
that angle bars will advance with standard 

‘. 1. Prices are given on page 755. 
a ‘ural Material—The market still shows con- 
+, ‘rmness, although the approach of the end 
» "© active building operations is reflected in fewer 


Struc 
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structural awards and fewer new inquiries. The 
market has not lately been much above 2c. on sizable 
inquiries, but on small tonnages for quick delivery is 
quotable up to 2.25c. Prices are given on page 755. 


Plates.—Specific tonnages are not especially numer- 
ous, but there are some orders from tank and boiler 
makers for stock. Independents seem to be getting the 
bulk of the business because of the heavily committed 
condition of the steel corporation and the independent 
price on plates is 2.25c., Pittsburgh. Lately that price 
has not been exceeded much or frequently. Prices are 
given on page 755. 


Steel Rails—It is expected that independent rail 
makers will meet the advance recently announced by 
the Steel Corporation of $3 per ton on standard rails, 
effective Oct. 1. While not many orders have been 
placed with local makers, it is expected the railroads 
tributary to Pittsburgh will get in their specifications 
in time to escape the increase. Light rails rolled from 
new steel are quoted by all makers at 2.25c., base. 


We quote 25 to 45-lb. sections, rolled from new steel, 
».25c. base; rolled from old rails, 2c. base; standard rails, 
$40 per gross ton mill for Bessemer and open-hearth sections 

Coke and Coal.—While it is reported that there has 
been some weakening among the strikers in the 
Connellsville district, and in a number of places the 
men are seeking work, production has not increased be- 
cause the limited supply of cars will not permit the 
putting on of additional men. The demand for fur- 
nace coke exceeds the offering and as high as $12 per 
net ton at ovens lately has been done. On the basis of 
recent sales, the market is quotable at $11.50 to $12, 
but the indications are that $12 soon will be minimum. 
Foundry coke is quotable from $12.50 to $13.50, but is 
not plentiful. The coal market has softened lately due 
to a lighter demand, and steam coal of fairly good 
quality lately has been offered as low as $4 per net 
ton at mines, for mine run grade. Good quality steam 
coal, however, commands $4.50, while by-product grade 
is at $5 and gas coal at $5.50 to $6.50. 


Old Material_—Further sharp advances have been 
established since a week ago, partly as a result of pur- 
chases by melters, but chiefly because of high prices 
offered by dealers with contracts with mills in the 
Youngstown district. Dealers are offering as high as 
$22.50 for heavy melting steel at Youngstown, and 
while this is about $1 per ton higher than has been paid 
by any of the Pittsburgh district plants, $21.50, Mid- 
land, Pa., having been done, and fully $2 more than 
some mills here are offering, it is hard to see how fur- 
ther advances can be prevented here with prices where 
they are in Youngstown and available supplies still 
very limited. Dealers still are counting on purchases 
by Pittsburgh mills at an early date, and their firm 
position on prices also is ascribable to the wide dis- 
parity between scrap and pig iron prices. Evidently 
little consideration is being given to the fact that as 
pig iron production increases and steel works and roll- 
ing mills activities expand, the steel mills will be less 
dependent on outside scrap. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mills in the Pitts- 
burgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh freight rate 
as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 

Heavy melting steel ued s eee $21.00 to $21.50 

No. 1 cast, cupola size........ .««» 24.00to 25.00 

Rails for rolling, Newark and Cam- 

bridge, Ohio; Cumberland, Md.; 
Huntington, W. Va.; Franklin and 


Williamsport, Pa. ........ 22.00to 22.50 
Compressed sheet steel....... mee 19.00to 19.50 
Bundled sheet sides and ends... 17.00 to 17.560 
Railroad knuckles and couplers 23.00to 23.50 
Railroad coil and leaf springs... 23.00to 23.50 
Low phosphorus standard bloom and 

ee EG bienee oc con nce te ‘ . 25.00to 26.00 
Low phosphorus, plates and other 

OG .a vi eos etvevseds 23.00to 24.00 
Railroad malleable a 18.00 to 18.50 
Iron car axles.... . 28.00to 30.00 
Locomotive axles, steel! 26.00 to 27.00 
Steel car axies......... 21.50to 22.00 
Cast iron wheels.... 22.50to 23.00 
Rolled steel wheels. de de 23.00to 23.50 
Machine shop turnings........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings. 17.50to 18.006 
Short shoveling turnings 16.50to 17.00 
Cast iron borings........ ote 17.90 to 17.50 
Heavy breakable cast..... 19.50 to 20.06 
fe ck aa a> bas ek 17.00 to 17.50 
Sheet bar crop ends.. 24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.00 ta 17.50 
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Chicago 


Heavy Contracting for Rails—Buying by the 
Carriers Still Active 

Cuicaco, Sept. 19.—The advance to $43 on rails 
effective Oct. 1 has caused railroads to contract for their 
needs to get the benefit of the present price. Fully 
100,000 tons has thus far been placed and the total may 
reach 300,000 tons before the month closes. Other ad- 
vances include $1 a ton on plates, shapes and bars for 
indefinite delivery, $2 a ton on track spikes and bolts 
and $3 on light rails. Bookings of a leading mill are 
somewhat heavier than in recent weeks because of rail 
orders. On the other hand, the feverish demand for 
steel for prompt shipment, which was at its height a 
week or two ago, has abated with the improvement in 
mill operations. Plates, shapes and bars for three to 
six weeks’ delivery are now available at 2c., Pittsburgh, 
or 2.34c., Chicago. 

Railroad buying continues to be the feature of the 
market. The carriers are not only buying rails and 
fastenings but they are placing liberal orders for plates, 
shapes and bars for car repair work and are letting 
numerous contracts for bridges. It is notable that while 
buildings are less numerous among fabricating projects 
railroad bridge work is accounting for an increasing 
amount of tonnage. Four railroad bridge awards this 
week aggregate over 4000 tons. Railroad car building 
has fallen off very materially, but locomotive purchases 
are heavy. Car shortage is interfering with shipments 
of both iron and steel. Present regulations restrict 
the furnaces and mills to the use of gondola cars with 
sides under 42 in. in height and do not even permit 
them to load other equipment in the direction of the 
coal mines. This difficulty is forcing some mills to re- 
vise their rolling schedules to include only such material 
for which adequate storage space is available. 

Production has registered another gain, the Illinois 
Steel Co. having added one blast furnace each at Gary 
and South Chicago, giving it a total of 14 active stacks. 
At the same time, it has increased its steel output to 
65 per cent of ingot capacity. The Inland Steel Co. con- 
tinues on a 65 per cent basis with no prospect of im- 
mediate improvement. Merchant blast furnace opera 
tions remain unchanged. 


Ferroalloys.—An inquiry for 400 tons of spiegeleisen 
is current. The imminent passage of the tariff bill 
foreshadows a material advance in ferromanganese. It 
is probable that some foreign shipments now on the 
sea will arrive too late to escape the impesition of the 


duty. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, future, 
$75.06; prompt, $82.56, delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon 
$55 delivered on contract and $f prompt delivery spiege 
isen 18 to 22 per cent, $50. delivered 

Pig Iron.—Merchant furnace operations are un- 


changed and improvement is delayed by slow deliveries 
of low volatile coal required for coking. Just how soon 
the fuel situation will permit the blowing in of addi- 
tional furnaces cannot be. foreseen at this time, but it 
is hoped that such action will be possible by Oct. 1. 
Two Iroquois stacks are scheduled to go in before the 
remaining idle capacity in the district. Demand for 
prompt iron is active and a considerable number of 
contracts for fourth quarter have been closed. Cur- 
rent inquiries include 600 tons of foundry for local de- 
livery during fourth quarter, 300 tons of foundry for 
October and November shipment wanted by a northern 
Indiana melter and 100 tons of malleable for prompt 
delivery. A Michigan buyer has closed for 500 tons 
of malleable for fourth quarter and is still in the mar- 
ket for an equal tonnage. Prices on Northern iron 
remain unchanged, but Southern foundry has advanced 
to a minimum of $27 sirmingham. Shipments 
from the South show slight improvement, although still 
very uncertain. Southern iron shipped by barge and 
rail will again be a factor in this market as the result 
of failure of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
suspend a river and rail rate of $4.18 from Florence and 
Sheffield, Ala., to Chicago. The company which could take 
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advantage of this rate, however, is not now 
market. Charcoal iron remains unchanged 

two sales of 250 tons each for fourth quarte; 
are reported. Inquiry for charcoal is active. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phos; 
leable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace > 
include a switching charge of 61c. per ton. Ot} 
for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, or when 
f.o.b. furnace other than local. 

Lake Superior charcoal, 
delivered at Chicago............. 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil a 
Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil. 1.75 to ° 
Northern high 
eg a! ee rr 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 
NN hp aan gale cui ce tice Renee wee 
Low phos., Valley furnace, sil, 1 to 2 
copper free sa ete 
Silvery, sil. 8 per cent. 


Plates.—Material for indefinite delivery ian ad 


n th 
“i Whe 


€ and 


pment 


averaging sil, 1 


vanced to a minimum of 2.10c., Chicago, while the hoc 
uotation for specific shipment remains 2.30c., Chicago 
Demand is still in good volume, although not press 


ing as a week or two ago. An Eastern mill is 
business in this territory for three to six weeks’ de 
livery at 2c., Pittsburgh, or 2.34c., delivered Chic: 
This price appears to be the top of the market 


The mill quotation is 2.10c. to 
quote 2.90c. for plates out of stock. 


2.34¢c,, Chicag Jobbers 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—Prices have advanced to a minimum 
of $40 base, Birmingham, for 6-in. and larger, and con 
siderable business is moving at higher figures. Th 
United States Cast-Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. has con 
tracts for 1230 tons for Eloise, Mich.; 1750 tons for La- 
porte, Ind.; 600 tons for Chicago and 188 tons for Mi 
waukee. 


f.o.b 
6-in 


$3 extra 


We quote per net ton 
pipe, 4-in., $52.20 to $54.20 
class A and gas pipe, 


Chicago, as follo Vi 
and above 


Bars.—The spread between the minimum and maxi 
mum prices on soft steel bars has contracted as a re- 
sult of an advance of the former and a decline of th 
latter. The minimum quotation on material for indefi- 
nite delivery is now 2c., Chicago, while the best pric 
for specific shipment is 2.10c., Chicago. Bars for thre 
to six weeks’ delivery are now being offered by a 
Eastern mill at 2c., Pittsburgh, or 2.34c., delivered Ci 
cago. This price is now the top of the market. Di 
mand is good, although not so urgent as a week or tw 
ago. New business in bar iron is not equal to 
production, but specifications against contracts ar 
good volume. Prices are unchanged. Demand for hard 
steel bars is steady with prices the same and the mi 
comfortably booked. 

Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 
ommon bar iron, 2.25c, to 2.50c., Chicago; rai 
».10e., Chicago mill. 

Jobbers quote 2.80c. for steel bars out of ware! 
warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel bars and 
}.S0c. for rounds and 4.30c. for flats, squares and hexag 


quote hard and medium deformed ste 
hoops, 3.90c.; bands, 3.55c. 


2c. to 2.34 ( 


Jobbers 

0c, base: 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The advance in standar 
section rails for 1923 delivery effective Oct. 1, 1s caus 
ing many roads to place their orders to get the benet 
of the $40 price, thereby effecting a saving of %° 
ton. Fully 100,000 tons has already been placed 
Chicago and it is probable that the total will reac! 
300,000 tons before the end of the month. A consi¢ 
erable quantity of track supplies is being bought w"' 
the rails. Standard spikes have advanced to a minimu! 
of 2.85c., mill, and bolts to a minimum of 3.85c., ™ 
while the plates have gone up to $45 a ton. Light r 
have advanced to 2.15c., mill. Inquiry for light rat's 
active, although orders are not yet heavy. 

Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $4 g 
rolled from new steel, 2.15c., f.o.b. makers’ mi 

Standard railroad spikes, 2.85c. to 3c., mill; tra 
with square nuts, 3.85c. to 4e., mill; tie plate 
iron, 2.25c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.40c., f.o.b 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of ware! 
base and track bolts 4.50c. base. 


a 


Wire Products.—Mill operations are commencims 


show considerable improvement, but produ: = at 

far behind demand. Mills are experiencing aimicut) © 
. . wantin aw Or- 

taking care of specifications and are accepting ™ 


is sti 
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“s y when satisfied that they cover actual needs. 
ulative business is wanted. Demand for nails 
dingly active and business in barbed wire is 
[here is an abnormal demand for small track 
used largely in coal mines. The leading pro- 

has made no change in prices, while most inde- 
ts are quoting $3 a ton higher. For mill prices, 
shed iron and steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 755. 
iote warehouse prices, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 9 and 
k annealed wire and No. 9 and heavier bright 
$3.20 per 100 lb.; common wire nails, $3.35 per 
ement coated nails, $2.75 per keg 
Rolts and Nuts.—Buyers are specifying heavily 
contracts to get the benefit of the old discounts. 
iets for fourth quarter are being closed at the 
es in considerable number. Ruling discounts 
se on page 755 except that the basing point is 
instead of Pittsburgh. 
quote structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler rivets, 3.60c. ; 
Its up to % x 4 in., 50 per cent off; larger sizes, 
riage bolts up to % x 6 in., 45 off: larger sizes, 
pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapnved, $2.75 
uts, $2.75 off: coach or lag screws, gimlet points, 
ids, 55 per cent off; quantity extras are unchanged 
Sheets—Demand is less pressing than recently, but 
explained by the fact that much of the business 
was pending has now been placed. The Inland 
Co. has allocated practically all of its remaining 
tput. Sales at premiums above the prices of 
roducers are growing less frequent. 
tions are 3.35ec. to 3.50c. for No. 28 black, 2.50« 
No. 10 blue annealed and 4.35c. to 4.50 for 
nized, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject 
to Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib 
Reinforcing Bars.—Inquiry is unusually active, par 
for small tonnages, ranging from 20 to 60 
ns each. Some large jobs also are before the trade, 
an exceptionally large one being the Spavina water 
Tulsa, Okla., requiring 7500 tons. With an 
nprovement in mill shipments in sight, sellers of con- 
ars are taking more interest in new business. 
\dditional inquiries include: 
nt, Grand Tower, Ill 500 tons 
Wells garage Louisville, Ky 250 


highway department, bridges, 150 tons, bids 


Club, Oak Park, Il 7 tons 
Awards include: 
Apartments, Chicago, 265 tor to Tucsor 


for Equitable Life Insurance Building, Des 
on to Corrugated Bar Co 
niversity gymnasium, Chicago, 100 tons to 


provement Co., Sanitary District, Chicago, 12 
te Steel Co 

foundry, Pullman, Ill, 100 tons, to Cor 
rvice Co. of Northern Illinois, power plant 


100 tons, to Olney J. Dean 


‘sf 


teel Castings.—Advances in prices ranging from 
) per cent, effective Oct. 1, will probably be an- 
ext week. 


Structural Material.—Probably two-thirds of the fab- 
at n this district are operating at capacity and 
iderable work ahead with the result that they 
loting on new work except for extended de 
her shops are rapidly getting into the same 
fabricating awards are still numerous, but 
new work up for bids. There is no doubt 
idvancing season and advancing labor and 
osts are discouraging the bringing out of 
Demand for plain material is satisfactory, 
so insistent as recently. The minimum 
aterial for indefinite delivery has advanced 
hicago, while the best quotation for specific 
2,.20c., Chicago. An Eastern mill is quot- 
Pittsburgh, on three to six weeks’ delivery, 
equivalent of 2.34c., delivered Chicago. 

t on on plain material is 2.10c. to 2.34 
quote 2.90c. for plain material out of 


+ 


( 


KE 


The local by-product producer is operating 
n 30 per cent of capacity, having been unable 
production because of slow deliveries of low 
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volatile coal. It is hoped that the situation will im- 
prove by Oct. 1. Prices of local foundry coke remain 
unchanged. Southern by-product foundry continues to 
be sold here at the same price, $15, Chicago, as that 
quoted by Chicago ovens. Sales of fully 25,000 tons 
were made in this district by one Southern producer 
during August. The Algona Steel Corporation, Saul 
Ste. Marie, Ont., has shut down all departments of its 
plant except one blast furnace because of fuel shortage. 

Old Material—Prices are in the balance, those on 
some grades being stronger while others have weak- 
ened. On the whole, the market has lost the momentum 
which carried prices up so rapidly in recent weeks and 
a reaction seems due, although whether it will be of 
short or long duration is not yet clear. Railroad offer- 
ings are no larger than heretofore, but large yard hold- 
ings both here and in the country have been placed on 
the market. Evidently the prospects for further ad- 
vances are not regarded bright and the present price 
level is considered a satisfactory one at which to liqui- 
date this material. Whereas this movement is reliev- 
ing the general shortage of old material, the scarcity of 
cast scrap is disappearing as a result of weekly offer- 
ings of 1500 to 2000 tons from a local Government 
warehouse. Sensing the possibility of a turn in prices, 
consumers have largely withdrawn from the market 
and trading is between dealers. Railroad lists include 
the Santa Fe, 500 tons, and the Northern Pacific, 800 
tons. 


We quote delivery consume! rds, Chicago and vicin- 
all freight and transfer charges paid, as follows 
G s 7 
Iron rails $25.00 to $25.50 
Cast iron car whee $50 5 00 
Relaying rails 27.50 to 32.50 
Rolled or forged ste car whe 22.50to 23.00 
tails for rolling 19.560 to Nn O0 
Steel rails. less thar ft 1 50 to » On 
Heavy melting steel 18.90 to 18.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 18.00to 18.50 
Shoveling stee 17.75 to 18.25 
Drop forge flashings 12.50to 13.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet 15.00 to 15.50 
P Net 7 
lror ingles and plice bar 22 50to 23.00 
Steel angle bars 18.50 to 19.00 
fron arch bars and transon 2? FO to 2 O00 
Iror ir axles 25.50 to 26.00 
Steel car axles 19.50to 20.00 
No. 1 busheling 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 2 busheling 10.00 to 10.50 
Cut forge 17.00 to 17.50 
Pipes and flues 12.50to 13.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 17.00to 17.50 
Steel knuckles and couple 19.50 to 20.00 
Coil springs 21.50to 22.00 
No. 1 machinery 21.00to 21.50 
No. 1 railroad cast 19.50 20.00 
Low phos. punchings 7.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive tires, smoot! 7.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turning 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast borings 13.00 to 13.50 
Stove plate 17.90 to 17.50 
Grate bars 17.50 to 18.00 
Brake shoes 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad malleable 2.00to 22.50 
Agricultural malleable 22.00 to 22.50 


Reduced Rail Rate Asked for Imported Iron 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 19.—Application was made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to-day by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad to establish low rates on 
short notice on imported pig iron from Newport News, 
Va., to Lynchburg and Richmond, Va. The application 
seeks to publish a rate of $2.25 per gross ton to Lynch- 
burg and $1.50 to Richmond, with a minimum of 20 
tons. The carrier explained the application on the 
ground that a ship is expected soon at Newport News 
with a cargo of pig iron which could not be distributed 
profitably by the importers because the domestic rates 
from the port are too high. The rate of $2.25 to 
Lynchburg was proposed, it is stated, because that is 
the rate from Reusens, Va., 4 miles beyond Lynchburg, 
to Newport News for export or coastwise shipments. 
The rate from Reusens, it was pointed out, had been 
established by the Norfolk & Western, which was 
represented as having acquiesced in the proposal to 
establish the import rates named on short notice. 
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THE IRON 


New York 


Large Tonnages of Rails Under Negotiation — 


Serious Car Shortage 


NEw YORK, Sept. 19.—Transportation problems con- 
tinue to be very serious. The car shortage is pro- 
nounced and deliveries, particularly from the South, 
are extremely slow. In some cases, the delivery of 
pig iron has been delayed fully a month. 


Pig Iron.—The week has been one of rather numer- 
ous transactions in domestic irons, but the volume of 
business has not been large. The largest purchase was 
by the American Locomotive ‘Co., which took 1500 
tons of foundry grades and 500 tons of charcoal for 
immediate delivery and is now in the market for 700 
tons of charcoal. A stove manufacturer at Port Chester, 
N. Y., bought two 500-ton lots of foreign iron. In- 
quiries include one for 300 tons of No. 1 iron for last 
quarter delivery from a New England melter; 150 tons 
for the General Electric Co.; 200 tons for the American 
Car & Foundry Co., and 500 tons for a range manu- 
facturer. Makers of Scotch iron are not able to sell for 
delivery earlier than November, but there is still some 
of this iron in the hands of brokers in this country. 
The price ranges from $30 to $32. On French, Belgian 
and other continental iron averaging from 2.50 to 3 
per cent silicon prices range from $26.50 to $28 c.i-f. 
New York. On domestic irons, some sales are being 
made on a basis of $32 for No. 2 plain and others on a 
basis of $33 

We 


aving 


the New York district as follows, 
prices $2.27 freight from eastern 
Buffalo and $5.44 from Virginia: 
. $36.27 to $37.27 


9-77 ® or 
er on 2¢ 97 
35.27 to 36.27 


East. Pa. No. 1 fdy., sil. 2.75 to 3.25. 

East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 

KE 35.27 
38.91 


Pa. No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 34.27 to 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1 No sales 


quote delivered in 
added to furnace 
‘ennsylvania, $4.91 from 


Buffalo sil. 1.75 to 2.25 a . 387.91 to 


Ferroalloys.—Demand for ferromanganese is not so 
active as it has been during the last two months but 
moderate sales have been made. At least 2500 to 3000 
tons of British alloy have been sold, part for October 
and part for November shipment. Quotations are un- 
changed at $67.50, seaboard. There is also a moderate 
inquiry. There have also been sales of moderate quan- 
tities of spiegeleisen. both domestic and foreign, at $38 
to $39, seaboard or furnace, for early delivery. Quota- 
tions aoe manganese ore are unchanged but nominal. 
A statement is made that British blast furnaces are 
running at full capacity on ferromanganese and that a 
scarcity of ore is feared due partly to the trouble in 
the near East. Practically all sellers of both domestic 
and imported 50 per cent ferrosilicon are on a $65, de- 
livered, basis. Moderate sales have been made at this 
level and specifications on contract are very good. Im- 
ported 14 to 16 per cent electric ferrosilicon is quoted 
at $42, delivered. The market for ferrochromium is 
moderately active with the quotation for the 4 to 6 per 
cent carbon variety at 12c. per lb., delivered. 


Ferromanganese, domestic, seaboard, p 
Ferromanganese, British 
Spiegeleisen, 17 to 19 ner 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent 
ton, carloads 
Ferrosilicon, 10 » 15 
gross ton 
Ferrotungsten, per Ib. of 
Ferrochromium, 4 to 8 
70 per cent Cr., per 
Ferrovanadium, per lb 


r tor SH7.50 


seaboard, per ton Shall 
cent, furnace > 
furnace $3 
delivered, per 
. 2 Ob% 
delivered 
. . $38.00 to $40.00 
conti 1ined metal..40c. to 50 
per cent carbon, 60 to 
lb. Cr., delivered l2c 
of contained vanadium, 
$3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, in car 
loads, per net tor ; sae ose 


SOO0 


S.00 to $39.00 
gross 
»0 to $65.00 


cent per 


to l4c 


00.00 
Ores 


foreign, per 


Manganese ore, unit, seaboard 
28.50c. to 
per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
centrates, nominal hile ons ~ san 
Chrome ore, basis 48 per cent ¢ ‘rot 3, crude, per 
ton, Atlantic seaboard - $18.00 to $18.50 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, per 


Ib. of MoS», New York... .45¢e 


29.50¢ 


Tungsten ore 


.50 up 


to 50c 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The season of intense activity in 
purchasing of pipe is drawing to a close and few munici- 
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pal tenders are now noted. Makers are operatin 
time and find the shortage of raw materials m, 
acute. Deliveries are still extended and p) 
strong. We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New 
carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, $54. 
and 5-in., $59; 3-in., $64.80, with $4 additiona] 

A and gas pipe. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The stiffening pri 
tion of the last few weeks seems to be result 
large amount of orders against contracts. By 
fresh enterprises is relatively dull as it wa 
ago. The conspicuous development is negotia 
railroads for rail needs of the first half 
secure the $40 per ton price before the ad, 
$43 becomes effective on Oct. 1. Among rai! uiries 
are 200,000 tons for the New York Central (125,000 at 
the outset, 25,000 tons on a March 1 option and 50.000 
tons on a June 1) option, 25,000 tons for the Norfolk & 
Western and 8000 tons for the Long Island. Price 
ranges on plates, bars and shapes are narrowing. Th 
leading interests appear to be quoting 1.90c. and 2 
on the heavy tonnage products and probably only one 
independent company remains asking 2.50c., Pittsburgh, 
for plates. Prices generally range between 2c. and 
2.25c. with large lots of bars obtainable for re! 
early delivery at 2c. to 2.10c.; beams at 2c. to 2. 
plates 2.15c. to 2.25c. There is a feeling that the cost 
of the strike to the railroads may reduce the volume of 
their purchases for the remainder of the year and 
that the present lull in new inquiries results from a 
feeling that we are entering an area of inflation 
is calculated to stop new enterprises. These two views 
are calculated to have opposite effects on the price sit- 
uation and the present indications point to a more or 
less stationary level of prices forced by the definite); 
increased costs of steel manufacture. 


ice 


itively 


l5¢e. and 
' 


which 


We quote for mill shipments, New York deliver 
lows: For indefinite delivery, soft steel bars, structu 
and steel plates, 2.24c. to 2.34¢c.; for delivery in a numt 
weeks, soft steel bars and plain structural materia! 
2.59c.; steel plates, 2.49c. to 2.59c.: bar 


) 


iron, 2.59% 


Warehouse Business.—Although prices are 
changed, warehouses in this district are again looking 
forward to a slight advance in quotations on 
structural material and plates. The present warehous 
quotations are based upon the Steel Corporation sched 
ule, but the higher prices charged by the independent 
mills are believed to warrant a further advance. Sheet 
prices are said to be firm, but quotations cover a wide 
range, from 4.50c. and 5.50c. per lb., base on black 
and galvanized, the quotation of some warehouses 0! 
large lots from stock, to 4.90c. and 5.90c. per |b., 
the schedule being maintained by the leading in idepe nd 
ent and other iron and steel warehouses ae 5 
of blue annealed sheets on a 3.98c. per Ib. 
ported. On wrought iron and steel pipe, warehouses, 
following an advance by the makers, have 
prices about $12 per ton and report business 
There is no change in brass and copper warehouse qu 
tations. We quote prices on page 778. 


bars, 


Dast 


basis is re 
increased 


rood 


High Speed Steel.—While the market is quiet, 
continue firm at about 75c. per lb. for 18 per cent tung: 
sten, the quotation of most producers, with specia 
brands of some companies ranging up to 90c. per !0. 


prices 


Coke.—The coke market is firmer than it was a few 
days ago. The quotations are slightly higher, furnace 
coke being quoted at $11 to $12, Connellsville ovens 
and foundry at $14 to $14.50, while by-product is st 
quoted at $14 seaboard. 


Old Material.—The market continues to move UP 
ward, heavy melting steel being quotable at $l° © 
$13.50 per ton this week compared with a price 0! re 
to $12 per ton last week. Dealers, as a rule, pric 
that there is no evidence of weakening in the price 
situation. Railroad steel is stronger this week at $13.7 a 
to $14.25 per ton and specification pipe is quoted & 
$11.75 to $12.25 per ton. Buying by mills 's general 
and tonnages are fairly large. The Bethle shem § Steel 
Co. and the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. are both pa! 
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¢17 per ton for heavy melting steel and it is stated 
th Midland plant of the Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Ci n the market for a heavy tonnage. 
, prices per gross ton, New York, follow : 
melting steel, yard........... $13.00 to $13.50 
rails, short lengths, or equivalent 13.75 to 14.25 
Maney WRN E occ ode ails Gok Sate ee 13.75 to 14.25 
ving rails, nominal............. 27.00 to 28.00 
car GEIB eit iss sv oo «bencailee 2 eee 
car BNR oo Haws bees s tet 23.00 to 24.00 
railroad wrought............-. 15.00 to 15.50 
solht WhO DIS ch oss a 3.40 obec wes 12.75 to 13.25 
Wee. chk De Aaa te ee eh ewews 10.00 to 10.50 
yard wrought, long........... 13.00 to 13.50 
borings (CGMAM).« «ccc cewescvacs 11.50 to 12.00 
hine-shop CUPMiGe ......ccccess 10.75 to 11.25 
i borings and turnings......... 10.75 to 11.25 
and steel pipe (1 in. diam., not 
wae era 11.75 to 12.25 
DIAED wiv .acajemd 0.065.s es 0 014 Bnd 12.00 to 12.50 
motive SPAGS BARHs. > « cicd civics 12.00 to 12.50 
eable cast (railroad)........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Fron. Gir. WHERn #6.<dis ae tide Sh Ke 13.50 to 14.00 


; which dealers in New York and Brooklyn are quot- 
il foundries, per gross ton, follow: 


1 machinery Gels. sve asc eN ea v% $19.50 to $20.00 
heavy cast (columns, building 

iterials, ete.), cupola size....... 17.00 to 17.50 

heavy cast, not cupola size.... 14.50to 15.00 
cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

) 6 0k 6 ded eaten © Bee sane ota bed 13.00 to 13.50 


Boston 


argest Number of Orders for Foreign Iron 
Noted This Year Are Placed 


Boston, Sept. 19.—The past week witnessed a 

g number of individual orders placed in this 
territory for foreign iron than in any previous similar 
period this year. A few 500-ton lots were purchased, 
it nothing larger. From that amount, tonnages, ran 
down to earlots, aggregate bookings being estimated 
at 4000 to 5000 tons, largely fourth quarter delivery. 
No sales for first quarter, 1923, delivery are reported. 


Scotch iron continues the most, Continental the next 
and English the least active. No. 3 Scotch sold at $30 
to $31 cif. dock Philadelphia and $22 dock here, Bel- 


gian high phosphorus at $26 and phosphorus and 
anese 0.60 to 0.80 at $26.50 cif. dock, while 
fetched slightly better prices. English iron sold 
to $29 on ears, dock. About 2000 tons of 
iron, Alabama at $28 furnace base and Vir- 
ginia at $32 furnace base, and 200 tons of malleable, the 
! for which is $34 furnace, are included in the 
week’s transactions. Sellers of foreign iron report 
iter difficulty in securing cars in which to make local 
pments. Most cars available are in poor order and 
loaded far below capacity. Instances are cited 
vhere as little as eight tons have been loaded. 


delivered prices, on the basis of the latest re- 
now infrequent, and as follows, having added 
prices $3.65 freight from eastern Pennsylvania, 
Buffalo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from 


nn.. oh. 3:30 Gb ise «as oc8® $36.15 to $38.15 
nn., sil. 1.76 to 2.25......... 35.65to 37.66 
i]. 2.25 to 2.75 become sees 39.41 to 41.41 
sil. 1.75 to 2.25. oe ee 38.91 to 40.91 
L, SH. 2.20 Wwe ts ose 38.10 
eo! Se 0 Ue 37.60 
sil. 2.25 to 2.75. ico aoe 38.92 
Ses. Te Se Seed cows outeh a 37.92 


Warehouse Business.—Recently advanced prices on 

steel are firmly maintained, with the move- 

t of warehouses on the increase, Local stocks 

sizes of bars, flats, concrete bars, etc., con- 

ken, shipments from the mills still being back- 

in Substitution of iron for steel bars is noted in 

‘izes. The higher prices for bolts and nuts, 

effect recently, has stimulated rather than 

ness. Small rivets have again advanced, now 

& quoted at 50 per cent discount, as against 50 and 

ent, heretofore. Wood screws are approxi- 
2 points higher. 

juote: Soft steel bars, $3.25 per 100 Ib. base; 

concrete bars. $3.25; structural steel, $3.25 to 

eel, $4.50 to $4.85: open-hearth spring steel, $5 

1 ible spring steel, $12; steel bands, $4.25: hoop 

old rolled steel, $4 to $4.50: refined iron, $3.25 

iron, $4.50; Wayne iron, $5.50: Norway iron, 

plates, $3.35 to $3.55: No. 10 blue annealed 


per 100 Ib. base; No. 28 black sheets, $5.40; 
Vanized sheets, $6.40. 
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Finished Material.—Slightly more activity is noted 
in construction, but individual tonnages of structural 
steel required in most cases are small. The Edison 
Co.’s requirements for its South Boston plant addition, 
approximately 950 tons, is expected to be placed this 
week. Bids have been asked on 235 tons for a Lowell, 
Mass., bridge by Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, Boston 
engineers. Mills report a better demand for plain ma- 
terial from shipyards and structural steel concerns. 
Warehouse supplies apparently are in good condition. 
The demand for plates is active in point of number of 
orders received, but aggregate tonnages are small. 
The plate market here is 2c. to 2%c., Pittsburgh. The 
city of New York has placed an order for 15 trackless 
trolley cars, costing $12,000 each, with the Osgood- 
Bradley Car Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Coke.—Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. 
and the Providence Gas Co. are making freer shipments 
of by-product foundry coke on contract, notwithstand.- 
ing increased demands upon them due to a larger aggre- 
gate melt in this territory. New England foundries 
therefore show less interest in foreign and in Alabama 
fuel, but firms handling these cokes have no difficulty 
in disposing of stocks in transit and due to arrive, to 
public utilities, coal dealers, etc. Although New Eng- 
land coke producers are making a better showing on 
contracts, they remain practically out of the market for 
spot business. Connellsville foundry coke sold in car- 
lots the past week, first at $14.50 ovens, and sub- 
sequently at $12.50, the latter price representing slightly 
better than $18 delivered, contrasted with $16.50 de- 
livered for New England by-product fuel. 


Old Material.—The market is more active than noted 
in some time, possibly two years or so. Greater activ- 
ity would exist, were the car supply better, dealers 
being forced to exercise more or less caution in mak- 
ing purchases because railroads cannot guarantee cars. 
The better demand, coupled with a limited supply of 
certain materials, caused an appreciable strengthen- 
ing in values the past few days, the market bordering 
on a runaway affair. For shipment to the Pittsburgh 
district, $14 shipping point is the common offer for 
heavy melting steel, whereas early in the week $11 
was paid for shipment to eastern Pennsylvania. As 
high as $14 shipping point is offered for No. 1 yard 
wrought for eastern Pennsylvania delivery. The last 
actual business put through was at $13.50. No. 1 rail- 
road wrought easily commands $15 to $15.50 shipping 
point, 50c. a ton more than a week ago. Car wheels 
and bundled skeleton have jumped $1 a ton, and re- 
rolling rails and shafting are 50c. dearer. Dealers paid 
$9 shipping point for cotton ties for eastern Pennsyl- 
vamia consumption. Prices on machine shop turnings 
take a wider range than heretofore. If suitable for 
rolling mills, $11 usually is bid, otherwise the market 
is 50c. a ton or more less. The best bid reported on 
chemical borings is $15.50 shipping point, $1.50 higher 
for the week. Actual sales of borings, steel turnings 
and mixed borings and turnings are limited, however, 
due to their scarcity. One local melter offers $10 ship- 
ping point for steel turnings, but New England con- 
sumers of old material in most cases have withdrawn 
from the market. Inquiry for machinery cast is on the 
increase, with prices easily $1 higher and no increase in 
tonnage coming out. A sale of No. 1 and No. 2 mixed 
machinery cast, the first reported in several months, 
at $17.50 delivered New England is noted. 

The following prices are for gross ton lots delivered con- 
suming points: 


No. 1 machinery cast $21.00 to $22.00 


No. 2 machinery cast .. 19.060to 20.00 
Stove plate ..... ' 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable 16.00 to 16.50 


The following prices are offered per gross ton lots f.o.b 
Boston rate shipping points 

No. 1 heavy melting steel .»«++$13.50 to $14.00 

No. 1 railroad wrought oocee 29.0080 15.50 


No. 1 yard wrought. ss « «eee 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought pipe (1 in. in diam., over 


a oe Ses ba wea ¢ i a gh . 9.75 to 10.25 
Machine shop turnings —decenane 9.75 to 11.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill....... 10.50to 11.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical.......... 14.00to 15.50 
Blast furnace borings and turnings.. 9.75 to 11.00 
Forged scrap and bundled skeleton... 10.00to 10.50 
Street car axles and shafting....... 18.50to 19.50 
Sea MG EDs oo bc Soe dees cuwe 16.00to 16.50 


BUOTOREUO,. THEIBe nic ccidccepecs --++- 13.00to 13.50 
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Cincinnati 


Southern Iron Advances $2—Conditions Im- 
prove Very Slowly 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 19.—While there were a few 
round tonnage lots disposed of during the past week, 
the market as a whole was quiet, and little inquiry is 
now before the trade. The lull in buying is accounted 
for by the feeling on the part of melters that with the 
railroad strike on the verge of being settled, iron will 
move more freely, and shipments now under contract 
will come through. The situation in the South, while 
showing some improvement, still remains very much 
unsettled, as some roads serving the iron producing cen- 
ters are not parties to the settlement, and the settle- 
ment of the Southern Railway has not yet had any 
effect. Though buying is light, prices remain very 
firm, and Southern iron is at least $2 a ton higher at 
$27, Birmingham base, with some furnaces asking $28 
to $30. Some tonnage was booked early in the week 
at $25, but this price has been withdrawn, and the in- 
terest making it is understood to be holding for $27.50. 
In the North $32 is the minimum figure at which iron 
can be purchased, and in some districts $36 has been 
quoted. More important sales during the week included 
yne of 5000 tons of malleable to a northern Ohio interest 
from a Lake furnace, and 1500 tons of foundry to a cen- 
tral Ohio melter, both sales being reported at $32. An 
Indiana melter bought 500 tons of malleable from a 
Chicago district furnace at $32, furnace, and a sale of 
foundry iron was made to an Indiana stove manufac- 
turer on the same basis. Two sales of silvery iron, 
300 tons each, were made at $41.50 for 8 per cent. A 
sale of basic, estimated at 10,000 tons, is reported to 
have been made by a Southern interest to a Middle 
Western steel manufacturer on the basis of $27, Bir- 
mingham. Jisco furnace at Jackson will blow in on Sept. 
25 on silvery, and Belfont furnace at Ironton on Bes- 
semer during the present week. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham and 
$2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati 
Southern coke, sil, 1.75 to 2.25 (base) $31.05 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No, 2 soft) 31.55 
Ohio silvery (nominal), S per cent 13.77 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2) 34.27 
Basi Northern 32.27 
Malleable 34.27 


Finished Material.—An increasing demand for fin- 
ished materials is evident, and the aggregate tonnage 
booked last week was fully up to the average set before 
the rail and coal strikes slowed up general business 
eonditions. While the orders generally were from car- 
load lots to 200 tons, several of 500 tons are reported, 
and one for 1000 tons of plates was placed by a safe 
manufacturer. Several 500-ton shape inquiries are 
current, and a car manufacturer is in the market for 
1500 tons of plates for car repair work. A spring 
manufactuer is also inquiring for 500 tons of spring 
steel for fourth quarter. The demand for sheets is 
being steadily maintained, and independent mills con- 
tinue to quote fer October delivery only. Prices on 
sheets continue to range from 2.50c. to 2.75c. for blue 
annealed, 3.35c. to 3.75c. for black, and 4.35c. to 4.75c. 
for galvanized. On automobile body sheets, the range 
to-day is 4.75c. to 5c. It is expected that tin plate 
prices will be advanced shortly to approximately $5 
per base box. The demand is expected to be heavy, 
particularly from the Northwest, where a great part of 
the fruit crop was left on the ground this year owing 
to failure on the part of container manufacturers to 
supply sufficient cans to take care of it. On bars and 
plates, 2.25c. is easily done, as most of the orders 
placed this week were at this figure. Bars, however, 
were available in the early part of the week at 2.15c. 
for rather indefinite delivery. Plate prices are very 
firm at 2.25c. Shapes, however, continue to lag for 
some unexplainable reason, and 2c. can still be done 
from several independent mills. Wire prices generally 
are up approximately $3 per ton, and we note a sale of 
100 tons of plain wire at $2.50 per 100 lb. Nails are 
firm at $2.50 to $2.75, per keg, base, and while most of 
the jobbers are covered by contracts at the lower figure, 
sales are now being made at the higher price. There 
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is a fair demand for track fasteéfings, particula sma 
spikes, but light rails are inactive. The dems». ¢... 
pipe is steady. A number of fair-sized awar 


OY 








made in the structural field, but new inquiries aon 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers eo; to 
report a good volume of business. Inability o; , 
secure cars in which to make shipments is I . 
boon to the warehouse trade, and stocks, as ‘lt 
are moving very fast. The number of inquiries from 

































outside the Cincinnati district is steadily i: 
and bids fair to continue. There have been n 
price changes, and jobbers do not expect 
advances. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars 
reinforcing bars, 3.05c. base; hoops, 4.05c. base: ba 
base: shapes and plates, 3.05c. base: cold-rolls 
3.75e. base: cold-rolled flats, squares and hexag 
base; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4c.: No. 28 bh 


4.70c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75¢c.: No. 9 
wire, $2.85 per 100 lb.; common wire nails, $2 
base 


Tool Steel—A slight improvement in the 
for tool steel is noted, but orders are largely of the 
hand to mouth variety. However, with the ra 
strike settled and prospects of increasing activit, 
among local manufacturing plants, a better demand 
for tool steel is expected. Prices are unchanged, high 
speed steel being generally quoted at 70c. per 


Coke.—There is little activity in the coke market 
though prices are holding very firm. Inquiry g 
Most producers have a comfortable order book. P: 


duction is not increasing to any extent in New River 
Wise County, as difficulty is still being experienced 
moving coal. Prices are unchanged from last week. 


Old Material.—The scrap market was very 
during the early part of the week, and prices moved uy 
sharply on some grades, but offerings by the smalle: 
dealers had the effect of softening the market, and as a 
result prices lost most of their gain. There is still 
a good demand for cast grades, and steel plants out 
side the district are inquiring for blast furnace and 
rolling mill grades. Many plants that have been em- 
bargoed are now open, and scrap is moving in fair 
volume. Offerings by producers are light. Prices are 
not quotably changed. 

We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars C 


Per Gross Ton 


Bundled sheets ; 7 ss one $9.50t 
SPOR YTAHS ..«. : oe SOOO b 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up ... 26.50 to ] 
Rails for rolling 4.50 to 
Heavy melting steel 5.00 t 


] 

L5 
Steel rails for melting 14.00 te 
Car wheels 17.00 to 


Pe Net Ton 


No. 1 railroad wrought E . 13.50 to 

Cast borings .... ; . 10.50to 11. 
Steel turnings . 9.50 to ) 
Railroad cast . 16.00 to 

No. 1 machinery ; d 19.50 to ) 
gurnt scrap .... « 10.50 to 11.00 
Iron axles ; ee wane . 19.50 to 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside). 12.50 to 
Pipes and flues 7.50 te ) 






Buffalo 


Blast Furnace Operations Increased by Two 
Stacks—Sales Light 


BUFFALO, Sept. 19.—Furnace operation in this ais 
trict is strengthened by the addition of two stacks tis 
week. The Donner Steel Co. is placing one stack 
blast to run on basic iron and the Hanna Furnace © 
operating the Buffalo Union plant, is placing a foun i 
iron furnace in operation. This operation is not due 
any increased demand, but the fuel situation is m 
encouraging and contracts now on the books cal! | 
this addition to active stacks. Sales and inquiry 4 
extremely light. The only furnace having mercnan 
iron for sale has sold tonnages of No. 2 plain at ° 
and ranging from that figure to $35. Sales are 8 
tered and none of the large consumers is in the mat 
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its regular trade has sold carload lots of silico! 


ket. There is not enough activity at present have 
any effect on the present schedule of prices. Une I 
terest which has occasional lots of high silicon 
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$38 and silicon 3.75 to 4.25 at $39, but these 
tions were for immediate coverage of urgent 
The American Locomotive Co. inquiry for 1400 

not been filled in the Buffalo district up to 


f.o.b. per gross ton Buffalo as follows, the higher 
for early shipment: 


yuundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil.......$35.00 to $36.00 

xX foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. . 84.00to 35.00 
plain, 1.75 to 2.25 Gil... ccccces 34.00 to 34.50 
eakk bk ¥aUSe eHORS aes ° 34.00 

ible . wane woecssee és 36.00 
Superior charcoal 36.28 


perior charcoal........... 
:rehouse.—Heavy bars are in especia] demand at 
ises and all products generally are moving 
The unusual call for bars of large sizes is due 
fact that mills are not rolling these sizes. Cer- 

es in mills are difficult to buy. 
Vinished Iron and Steel.—Several sellers are able to 
ir business on a wider plane than has existed in 
nity since last spring, but the situation is far 
rmal. Demand is unabated for practically all 
ts and sheet business is especially brisk. The 
local sheet maker is quoting 3.50c. base for 
N 8-gage blacks and all quotations are for delivery 
venience of the mill. A local bar maker quoting 
im price of 2.15c. is booking considerable busi- 
is much as it can turn out. The maximum quota- 
this maker is 2.25c. Some attractive 300 and 

-ton loads have been booked. 


warehouse prices, Buffalo, as follows: Structural 
plates, 2.90c soft steel bars, 3c.; hoops, 4¢ 
blue annealed sheets. No. 10 gage. 3.90c 

steel sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.85« black sheets 


cold rolled round shafting, 3.95c¢ 
Old Material—Heavy melting steel and other prod- 
been advanced in price brought about by a 
tive demand by all the mills. Dealers, however, 
ictant to sell, believing that heavy melting steel 
vill go higher, some estimating that it will touch the 
$25 mark before long. Higher prices prevail outside 
he district. Government restriction on the use of coal 


irs is seriously interfering with the movement of 
scrap. There is a pronounced shortage in the produc- 
n of cast iron borings and machine shop turnings. 
dealers’ asking prices per gross ton f.o.b. Buffalo 
nelting steel ; ’ $18.00 to $18.50 
s., 0.04 and under. 20.00 to 21.00 
road wrought 18.00 to 19.00 
els 21.00 to 22.00 
hop turnings 13.50to 14.50 
hor ys 15.00 to 16.01 
ixle turnings 16.50to 17.50 
15.50 to 16.00 
I eling 16.00 to 16 
late 16.50 to 17.00 
h stamping 12.50to 13.0 
hiner cast 20.00 
mpressed 16.50 to 17.06 
l ible 19 Oto 20.00 


Birmingham 


Very High Prices Obtained for Limited Ton- 


nages of Pig Iron 


INGHAM, ALA., Sept. 19.—Sales in the Birming 
market last week included 1000 tons for 

‘at $27 and numerous lots of 200, 300, 400 

90 and $28. As high as $29.50 base was 
special grade of iron. Total sales approxi- 

v0 tons in addition to what may have been 
ibama iron stored at Providence, R. I. The 
indry maker withdrew from the market at 
f the week and that left all selling foundry 
ig and selling at not under $27.50. It is 
reports of $25 Birmingham iron sales 
veek were based on business done the week 
not during the current week in which re- 
car situation is still very bad and deliv- 
w and uncertain. The inquiry during the 
t especially active and large pipe makers 
pecially quiet. Only one maker has much 
onnage for this year. The Tennessee com- 
w in its No. 1 furnace at Ensley this week. 
rebuilt and enlarged and its stated capacity 
but it will probably average much more 


tiy 
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than that, one small stack at Ensley having attained a 
production of 600 tons a day. The company having 
consumed all the basic iron on hand last month as well 
as the make of six furnaces, will probably blow in No. 1 
on basic. The Central Iron & Coal Co. has advanced 
wages of furnace, mine and pipe shop workers 20 per 
cent effective Sept. 1 in line with advances made by 
other operators. The Southern melt has been curtailed 
to an extent by difficulty in securing pig iron on account 
of the car shortage, but, so far as this allows, iron-using 
plants are very close to a 100 per cent turn. 


New Freight Rates 


The lower rates to St. Louis, Chicago and Iowa 
points on Sheffield and Florence iron of the Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel & Iron Co. published by the Arrow Transpor- 
tation Co. and the Burlington system were allowed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and went in ef- 
fect Sept. 15. They are: To St. Louis, $3.28 vs. former 
rate of $3.85; to Chicago, $4.18 vs. former rate of $4.99. 
It is expected that other roads will come to the position 
of the Burlington. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
will load 2000 tons of northern Alabama iron for deliv- 
ery by this route during the week. 


We quote per gr ton f.o.b. Birmingham district fur- 
naces as follows 


Foundry silicor oS " $27.00 to $28.00 


Basic 27 00to 28.00 

Charcoal, warm | 83.00to 34.00 

Cast Iron Pipe—The pipe markets have been 
quieter. Sanitary pipe jobbers are holding off pending 
reception of some of their numerous consignments some- 
where in transit. The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. took 800 tons for Detroit and smaller ton- 
nages for Southern municipalities. Its production at 
Anniston and Chattanooga has been curtailed through 
irregular shipments of iron. The De Lavaud pipe has 
not yet figured in contracts entered into. The pressure 
base is $40 and sanitary base $60 to $65. 

Finishing Mills——The South has a new car building 
plant, the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. having completed 
its car making adjunct to its structural steel works in 
Birmingham and secured these initial contracts: Re- 
building 500 composite cars for the Seaboard Air Line, 
rebuilding 500 steel hopper cars for the Central of 
Georgia Railroad and building 100 steel flat cars for the 
latter. The Tennessee company’s double turn schedule 
in finishing mills is continued and independent steel 
plants are on full turn in finishing departments. The 
Tennessee company shipped 3000 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia, 500 tons of pig iron and 3000 tons of steel rails 
and track accessories to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai 
and Chemulpo out of Mobile last week. 

Old Material.—The scrap market has been very ex- 
cited on nervous jumps up and down, mostly up, but 
does not know just how to mark up. Yard men are slow 
in closing large contracts on expectancy of hardening 
of new base prices. 


We quote per gross n f.o B neha dist t vard us 
follows 

Stee ra $17.90 to $19.00 

No. 1 te< 6.00to 18.00 

No ] eost 18 ON to 20.00 
Car wheels Lk.00 to 20.00 
Tran i yw) is 7.00 to 19.00 
StoV piate 16.00 t 17.00 
Cast borings Rot +00 
Machi: shop turning 9 00 to 10.00 


Scrap Advances at Detroit 


DETROIT, Sept. 19.—Advances have been recorded on 
practically all grades of scrap with automobile cast 
leading the list. This material is much in demand 
and sales have been made as high as $25.00 per net 
ton. Hydraulic compressed registered an advance of 
$1.50 per ton and No. 1 machinery cast advanced $2.00 
per ton. The following prices are on a gross ton basis 
f.o.b. cars producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, auto- 
mobile and No. 1 machinery cast, which are quoted on 
a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting steel . $15.50 to $16.00 
Shoveling steel 14.75 to 15.75 
No. 1 machinery cast 17.50to 18.50 
Cast borings 12.00to 13.00 
Automobile cast scrap 24.00to 25.00 
Stove plate 14.50to 16.00 
Hydraulic compressed 14.50to 15.506 
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St. Louis 


Inguiries for 13,500 Tons of Basic—Southern 
Prices Higher 


St. Louis, Sept. 19.—The pig iron market is par- 
ticularly strong, with more orders placed than during 
the preceding week. A number of melters are seeking 
iron for immediate shipment, and more interest is being 
shown in prompt-shipment iron than in future ship- 
ments. The market is unchanged on Northern iron at 
$32 f.o.b., Chicago, while the market on Southern iron 
has advanced to $27 to $28, f.o.b., Birmingham. A ship- 
ment of 1200 tons of Southern iron made at Sheffield 
was moved by water to Metropolis, Ill., thence by rail 
to St. Louis during the week, and an additional sale 
by the same maker for St. Louis shipment totaled 
several hundred tons during the week. A few cars 
moved by all-rail from Birmingham via the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad. The principal transaction of 
the week of the Granite City maker was the sale of 
1,000 tons of foundry iron to an East Side melter and 
various lots ranging from 100 to 200 tons and totalling 
about 800 tons of low silicon iron, which were taken 
in the absence of standard grades which were not avail- 
able. A number of melters are negotiating for addi- 
tional tonnages without sending out inquiries. The 
principal inquiry before the market is for 10,000 tons 
of basic for melt at a point outside of the territory 
usually covered by the St. Louis maker, and 3500 tons 
of basic to another point outside the territory. Many 
melters are seeking high silicon iron, which is not avail- 
able from the Granite City maker. 

We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, as fol 
lows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 freight from 
Chicago and $5.17 from Birmingham and §$1 cents average 
switching charge from Granite City: 

Northern foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 


2.2 6 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 32.16 
Basic $2.16 
; $32.17 to 33. : 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Reports from steel mills 
tell of improvement in production conditions, and con- 
cerns that have been out of the market are now looking 
for “desirable” business. But orders are not so plenti- 
ful. Steel ordered now can hardly be delivered until 
November or December, and jobbers, especially, are not 
inclined to buy for such deliveries. The principal rail- 
road item is the inquiry of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad for 10,000 tons of 90-lb. rails for delivery next 
August, and it is understood that it is having diffi- 
culty in placing the business at present prices for de- 
livery so far off. The St. Louis & San Francisco 
bought 500 tons of plates at better than $2.25, Pitts- 
burgh. The Missouri Pacific Railroad bought 1,000 
kegs of track spikes and the Mobile & Ohio 900 kegs. 
It is expected that bids will be asked this week on the 
new building of the Broderick & Bascomb Rope Co., 
involving a considerable tonnage of re-inforcing bars. 

For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel bars, 
2.90c. per Ib.; iron bars, 2.90c.: _structural shapes, % 
tank plates, 3c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.10c.; No. 
28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 4.85c.; cold drawn 
rounds, shafting and screw stock, 3.90c.; structural rivets, 
3.60c. per 100 Ib.; boiler rivets, 3.70c.: tank rivets, 4 in. and 
smaller, 60 per cent off list: machine bolts, large, 50 and 10 
per cent; smaller, 50-10 and 10 per cent; carriage bolts, large, 
55-5 Der cent; small, 60 and 10 per cent; lag screws, 60 per 
cent: hot pressed nuts, square or hexagon blank, $3.50: and 
tapped, $3.25 off list 


Coke.—The demand for coke is steadily increasing, 
with the call for domestic coke overwhelming. The 
Granite City by-product foundry coke is quoted at 
$14.00 at the furnace, but the company has withdrawn 
from the market. Coal is moving very poorly into this 
market. 


Old Material—The market for old material has ad- 
vanced considerably during the week, which was feat- 
ured by heavy purchases. The Scullin Steel Co., Na- 
tional Enameling & Stamping Co., and the American 
Steel Foundries are reported to have bought 15,000 
tons each, while the Helmbacher Forge & Rolling Mills 
Co. bought 10,000 tons. No old material is coming in, 
and users are relying entirely upon the local yards, 
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whose stocks are almost depleted. One of the largest 
yards in the district has sold all of its stock on hand. 


_ _We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works 
industrial district and dealers’ yards, as follows 


Per Gross Ton 


Ce OP IN a 6 ess be a Rew a ee $20.50 to $ 
Rails for rolling 20.75 to 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft 20.00 to 
Relaying rails, 26.00 to 
COE DR OR SONS i a. ik iv acs Hews % a 24.50 to 
No. 1 heavy railroad melting steel... 18.50 to 
No. 1 heavy shoveling steel 18.00 to 
Ordinary shoveling steel 18.00 to 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 20.00 to 


Per Net Ton 


Heavy axles and tire turnings....... 
oe CE OE 5 cows o a 6 pier ated 
i ee) ee ere re 
Pree Te ee 
Wrought iron bars and transoms.... 
No. 1 railroad wrought 

No. 2 railroad wrought 

Railroad springs . 

Steel couplers and knuckles......... 
CSE BON DOPIRIS, 4c cs creccsccas 

No. 1 busheling.... 

No. 1 railroad cast 

Railroad malleable 

Machine shop turnings 


San Francisco 


Mild Interest in Foreign Pig Iron—Effects of 
Strikes Seen in Finished Materials 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 19.—The pig iron market 
along the Coast continues rather quiet. There is 
moderate interest in foreign offerings, which at th 
moment are abundant, but the volume of sales recentl) 
has not been large. It appears that consumers hav 
about taken their requirements for the time being, and 
under present conditions do not feel sufficiently secur 
of the trend to warrant liberal purchasing. Moreover, 
steamer space from England is available only in very 
limited amount during September and October. What 
little new business was reported, perhaps around 500 
tons for San Francisco and Los Angeles, was trans- 
acted on a basis of close to $29, ex-ship, coast ports 
It is understood there are a few offerings in thé 
market at present for material analyzing 1.75 to 2.25 
silicon, 0.05 sulphur, 0.020 to 0.040 phosphorus and 
0.08 to 0.10 manganese, at around $27, c.i.f., San Fra 
cisco. Very high quotations from the East and Sout! 
make business in domestic pig iron impossible. Eve: 
by water, with iron at about $20 at producing point, 
freight and incidental charges bring the total muc! 
higher than prices at which foreign material 


offered. 


Cast Iron Pipe——Water pipe has been advanced 
again in this district, and prices are now around $04 
for 6-in., delivered, and $58 for 4-in. Business co! 
tinues rather small, especially from private sources 
Some few prospects from municipalities are in sight, 
but the tonnage involved is not of much consequence. 
Los Angeles awarded the contract for 3000 tons to the 
National Cast Iron Co. Santa Barbara is inquiring 
for 900 tons of mixed sizes. There are no new develop- 
ments in the soil pipe market, and mills are not en 
couraging business, having already more than can be 
conveniently handled. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Strike conditions ar 
brought home to buyers in this section principally 
through advancing prices and uncertain deliveries 
Virtually every product is reflecting the strong wn 
of the market, but buyers are becoming more hesitan' 
with each price advance, for they apparently do not 
feel justified in making large purchases, believing that 
with an early settlement of the deadlocks, prices W! 
readjust themselves quickly. That opinion, however, 
is gravely questioned by many of the sellers, who poi 
to higher wages and the serious check which both the 
steel industry and transportation have received. A 
little business in plates has been done at prices Tang: 
ing from 2.60c. to 3c., delivered, according to mil] and 
delivery. An oil company is inquiring for around 200 
tons for several phlange and dish heads, 12 ft. ™ 
diameter. The Steel Corporation was awarded about 
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a=.) tons of 75-lb. A.S.C.E. rails, with fittings, to be used 
San Pedro harbor work. The rails are under- 
, have gone at about $44 net. Sheets have been 
and not much interest is reported in shapes at 
as high as 2.75c. Rivets have been advanced to 
3.10c., Pittsburgh. Structural steel demand is 
he ¢ up pretty well at the new prices. The Baker 
Iron Works was awarded a contract involving 700 tons 
» the South. The bascule bridge planned for Badger 
Avenue, Los Angeles, will require about 2200 tons of 
material. Bids open Sept. 29. The city of Sacramento 
inning to add to its facilities a filtration plant, with 
. capacity of 50,000,000 gallons per 24 hours, at a cost 
.pproximately $800,000. 


Coke.—About the same condition that prevails in 
pig iron applies to coke. New contracts are lighter in 
lume, only a meager business of this nature being 
reported. Spot material, however, is more active, and 
ite a trade, in 5-ton to carload lots, has been done. 
Spot is quoted from about $26 to $27, ex-yard and im- 
ports range from $17 to $20, ex-ship, according to 
wuality. Under prevailing conditions, interest in 
stic coke is negligible. The U. S. Navy is in the 
narket for about 150 tons of coke for its Mare Island 
ase, bids closing September 7. 


Old Material—The scrap market here appears to 
a good position, although sales have not been 
particularly large during the past week or two. Un- 
ettled conditions in the East, doubtless, are tending 
) give some strength to the situation on the Coast, and 
rices on both cast and heavy melting material are well 
maintained at $11 per gross ton, delivered, for the lat- 
er and close to $24 per net ton, for cast. Ship scrap 
ming on the market soon. 


Chavelena 


Sales of Moderate Tonnages of Pig Iron—Scrap 
Again Advances 
CLEVELAND, Sept. 19.—Blast furnace operations con- 
nue to increase with the easing of the fuel situation. 
American Steel & Wire Co. has started another 
tack in Cleveland, now operating three out of four 
Central furnaces and the Hanna Furnace Co. will blow 
Dover and the second Detroit stack this week, 
latter furnace having been out of blast for a long 
me. This will make seven more active furnaces, 
four of them merchant stacks, than were being operated 
Cleveland interests at the time of the coal strike 
tiement. None of the seven furnaces resuming oper- 
will use Connellsville coke. The movement of 
nous coal has become heavy and as a result the 
ir shortage for other products has become more acute. 
‘his is noticeable particularly in the shipment of pig 
igainst which a number of railroads have em- 
oes. It is also interfering with steel shipments 
n the Pittsburgh district. The suspension of opera- 
ns by the Ford Motor Co. so far has not resulted in 
the holding up of shipping orders for pig iron by pro- 
‘ucers having Ford contracts and with but few sus- 
ms of steel going directly to the plants making 
parts. The Ford company has instructed its 
irts manufacturers to accumulate a backlog of finished 
‘rts, so that car production will not be delayed when 
‘he Ford plant starts up. 


Iron Oré.—The wage advance of the U. S. Steel 
ration in the Lake Superior mining district ranges 

' to 15 per cent above the old scales, as is shown 

‘he rate sheets issued during the past few days. 
‘ge rates in the mines have generally been higher 
the mills, which evidently explains why the 
were not given the 20 per cent increase granted 
labor in the mills. Some of the independent 

. ompanies will place corresponding wage ad- 
ances in effect. Ore shipments are tapering off con- 
sidera One large shipper has made a 10 per cent 
‘ximum tonnages of outside vessel capacity it 
“Contracted to take. One furnace that is resuming 
‘ions has commenced to take ore off the docks, but 
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most furnaces have large yard stocks. With curtailed 
blast furnace operations stocks of Lake Superior iron 
ore at furnace yards increased over 5,500,000 tons in 
August. The amount on hand at furnaces Sept. 1 was 
29,565,935 tons as compared with 23,830,461 tons on 
Aug. 1. The amount at furnace and Lake Erie docks 
Sept. 1 was 37,630,036 tons as compared with 31,127,303 
tons on Aug. 1 and with 35,486,757 tons on Sept. 1 last 
year. The above figures appeared in the monthly re- 
port of the Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, which 
also shows a falling off of nearly 1,000,000 tons in the 
eonsumption of lake ore in August, the amount con- 
sumed during that month being 2,589,251 tons as com- 
pared with 3,582,715 tons in July. 


We quote delivered lower lake ports: Old range Bessemer, 


*5 per cent iron, $5.95; Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per 
cent iron, $5.20; Mesabi Bessemer, 55 per cent iron, $5.70; 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent irom, $5.05. 


Pig Iron.—The market continues fairly active in 
foundry and malleable grades. Prices on these grades 
are the same as quoted last week and while the market 
is very firm, there seems to be a disinclination among 
sellers to move prices to any higher level. A Pitts- 
burgh district sanitary interest has purchased 1500 
tons of No. 2X iron for October shipment from a Cleve- 
land producer at $36.50, Cleveland, or at the base price 
of $36. The same interest which is offering iron only 
for October shipment also took a number of orders in 
Cleveland and vicinity at the same price. The Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. is expected to close to-day 
on an inquiry for 1200 tons of foundry iron for early 
shipment, 1050 tons for Cleveland and 150 tons for 
Springfield, Mass. Another lake furnace interest re- 
ports sales of several thousar |] tons of foundry and 
malleable iron during the wee< for fourth quarter de- 
livery, the prices ranging from $32 to $33.50 at fur- 
naces. The orders include one 1000-ton lot of foundry 
iron and another for 1000 tons of malleable iron, both 
from Ohio melters. Southern Ohio iron is still available 
at $32. The demand for high silicon foundry iron has 
been stimulated by the fact that foundries are not get- 
ting Alabama iron as needed because of slow shipments. 
In some cases it has taken over 60 days for Southern 
iron to reach its destination. The only activity in basic 
iron is the reported sale of 20,000 tons by a Valley 
steel maker at $34. There was considerable activity 
during the week in Southern iron, one interest making 
a number of sales in this territory in lots of 400 tons 
and under at $25, Birmingham. Late in the week the 
price was raised to $28 and some business was booked 
at that base price. For iron running 2.25 per cent and 
higher in silicon, this seller is quoting 50c. differential 
or $28.50. 


Quotations below are f.o.b. local furnace for Northern 
foundry iron, not including a 50c. switching charge. Other 
quotations except basic and low phosphorus are delivered 
Cleveland, being based on a $3.02 rate from Jackson and a 
$6 rate from Birmingham 

Basic, Valley furnace, nominal. .. $34.00 

Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 . 36.00 

Southern fdy., sil. .1.75 to 2.25 . 31.00 

Malleable .... . . 36.00 

Ohio silvery, sil. & per cent ‘ -« 44.52 


Standard low phos., Valley furnace........... 38.00 


Semi-Finished Steel.—No quotations are being made 
on semi-finished steel in this territory, although there 
is considerable inquiry for fourth quarter contracts. 
With an advance in basic pig iron, the market on bil- 
lets, sheet bars and slabs is regarded as around $44. 


Finished Material—wWith increasing steel produc- 
tion, buyers are showing less disposition to pay the 
maximum prices, particularly on steel bars and struc- 
tural material. While mills that are quoting these at 
2c. for delivery in 30 to 60 days are getting a heavy 
volume of orders, others that are asking 2.25c. are 
booking very little business, although in some cases as 
high as 3c. is being paid for steel bars in small sizes 
for quick shipment. Plates continue in good demand, 
with quotations ranging from 2c. to 2.50c., most of the 
larger orders for early delivery going at 2.25c. The 
Gulf Refining Co. is inquiring for stills requiring 600 
tons of plates and another new inquiry has appeared 
for stills that will require 360 tons. The $3 a ton ad- 
vance on steel rails by the Steel Corporation has brought 
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no announcement from the independent mills as to their 
attitude on rail prices. It is expected that some of the 
railroads in this territory will close for their 1923 rail 
requirements before Oct. 1, when the advance goes into 
effect. The leading interest has also made a $3 per ton 
advance on light rails to 2.15c. The Illinois Steel Co. 
has announced a $2 a ton advance on track bolts to 
3.85¢., and on spikes to 2.85c. Splice bars will be 
advanced Oct. 1 to 2.75c. Sales of wire rods are re- 
ported at $46. In the building field there is a falling off 
in inquiries and some work on which bids were received 
is being held up. One large inquiry has appeared, being 
for 5000 tons of structural material for a plant for the 
Toledo Libby-Owens Sheet Glass Co., Toledo. With the 
approach of the winter the demand for reinforcing bars 
in round lots has fallen off, but considerable business 
continues to come out in small lots. Hard steel rein- 
forcing bars are unchanged at 2c. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 2.8lc.; plates and structural 
shapes, 2.9lc.;: No. 9 galvanized wire, 3c.; No. 9 annealed 
wire, 2.50c.: No. 28 black sheets, 4.25c.; No. 28 galvanized 
sheets, 5.25c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.50c. to 3.61c 
hoops and bands, 3.6l« cold-rolled rounds, 3.60c.; flats, 


squares and hexagons, 4.10c. 


Sheets.—While some independent mills are now ask- 
ing higher prices, others are adhering to 3.50c. for 
black, 4.50c. for galvanized and 2.60c. for blue annealed 
sheets. There is a fair demand for sheets for prompt 
shipment, but the seasonal falling off in orders from the 
automobile field is noticeable. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Specifications on contracts taken 
at the old prices that expire Oct. 1 are heavy, and 
manufacturers are booking a great deal of business in 
fourth quarter contracts. Prices are firm. Production 
by some manufacturers is curtailed by a shortage of 
wire and steel bars. Rivet manufacturers are getting 
a good volume of orders, particularly from locomotive 
manufacturers, and are closing many contracts for the 
fourth quarter at the recent advance in prices. The 
market is very firm. 


Coke.—Connellsville foundry coke is still held at $13 
with a supply sufficient to meet the demand, which is 
light. We note the sale of 25 cars of Indianapolis by- 
product coke to a Cleveland consumer at $16. No 
activity is reported in furnace coke. Furnaces in this 
territory that have resumed operations or will start up 
this week are using by-product coke. 


Old Material.—Heavy melting steel scrap has further 
advanced $1 per ton and most grades were marked up 
from 50c. to $1 per ton or more during the week. With 
the limited supply of scrap and the scarcity of pig iron 
and higher prices, the trend of the market still seems 
to be upward and dealers and producers are holding for 
a further advance. Valley dealers are offering $21 for 
heavy melting steel and a Youngstown mill is under- 
stood to have offered the same price. Some dealers are 
asking $22 for this grade for Valley delivery. A Cleve- 
land dealer bid $21.60 delivered Youngstown to a Sharon 
producer for heavy melting steel scrap, but evidently 
was outbid. Local dealers have paid $19 for heavy 
melting steel scrap and $19.50 is understood to have 
been offered. Outside of heavy melting steel, turnings 
and borings are the more active items. Sales of machine 
shop turnings at $14 and mixed borings and short turn- 
ings at $14.50 are reported. 


We quote per gross tor f.o.b ‘leveland, as follows: 
Heavy melting steel $18.75 to $19.25 
Steel rails under 3 ft 20.00 to 21.00 
Steel rails, rerolling 21.00to 22.00 
Iron rails 17.00 to 17.50 
Iron car axles "25.00 to 26.00 
Low phosphorus meltins 19.00 to 20.00 
Cast borings 14.00 to 14.25 
Machine shop turnings 13.75 to 14.00 
Mixed borings and short turnings 14.00 to 14.50 
Compressed steel 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad wrought 17.75 to 18.50 
Railroad malleable 18.50 to 19.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings 12.50 to 13.00 
Steel axle turnings 15.25 to 15.50 
i ae. See 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 busheling 13.50 to 13.75 
Drop forge flashings over 10 in 13.00 to 13.50 
Drop forge flashings under 10 - 13.75 to 14.25 
Railroad grate bars 16.50 to 17.00 
Stove plate ... 16.50to 17.00 
Pipes and flues 14.00to 14.50 
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Philadelphia 


Railroad Requirements Loom Large j) 
Somewhat Halting Market 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 19.—In some respects 
and steel markets have come to one of those 
periods which develop when buyers expect co: 
and prices to turn in their favor. It seemed 
been the opinion of many that a few weeks 
coal production would bring decided relief a 


the line. That such has not yet been the case. ot 
to a minor degree, is the cause of considerable per 
plexity. Sellers freely concede that prices ar th 
high a level for large or sustained buying, but the, 


hesitate making reductions until costs also hav 
down. Coke, which is an important factor in th: 
tion, was expected to show quickly the effects of 
coal supply, but prices of coke weakened last week 
only to advance $1 a ton this week. The firm: 

is due not to coke shortage but to shortage 

The opinion prevails that while there may ly 
easing in prices of pig iron and steel any marked tend 
ency in that direction over the remainder of this vear. 
at least, is unlikely because of the effect which inadk 
quate car supply will have upon production cost 

the supply of material. 

The more important developments of the n 
have to do with railroad requirements, in which ra 
now figure prominently since the announcement by 
Steel Corporation of an advance to $48 per gross 
effective Oct. 1. Independent rail producers have fo 
lowed in this advance. Orders for several hundre 
thousand tons from Eastern roads are now pending 

Pig iron and steel are in better supply, and whik 
there have been no marked changes in prices, the price 
situation is slightly easier in that the buyer no longer 
is obliged to pay the top prices. In scrap, sensational 
price advances have occurred, amounting in a few 
instances to several dollars a ton within the week. 


Pig Iron.—With increased production of pig iror 
sight, both for steel-making purposes and for foundry 
use, the attention of both buyers and sellers is mor 
closely focused on the probable price situation over th: 
remainder of the year than on the current market 
Domestic iron is being offered more freely, and whil 
concessions from the peak prices have been compara 
tively slight, buyers are not now paying these prices 
unquestioningly as they did during the most critica 
period of the coal strike. One Eastern furnace which 
went as high as $34, base, for foundry iron is adhering 
to that level, but another, which also went to $34, !s 
now selling at a reduction of $1 a ton, and still another 
furnace interest, as reported last week, is offering 
foundry iron freely at $32, furnace, for No. 2 plain, 
$33 for No. 2X and $34 for No. 1X. A furnace wh 
has been making ferromanganese produced about 1000 
tons of foundry iron in preparing to bank, and this 
iron has been placed on the market on a $32 base al 
furnace. Foreign iron continues to sell more freely 
than domestic grades, as more melters have found that 
they can use the imported iron successfully in their 
mixtures. There has been no weakness in prices ©! 
foreign iron, which can be had slightly below the quo- 
tations on domestic iron of similar analysis. Importa- 
tion of low phosphorus iron has been a new develop- 
ment, a Chester steel castings plant taking 5000 tons 
of copper bearing iron, maximum 0.04 per cent phos 
phorus, at $28.50, c.if. Philadelphia. A locomotive 


company subsidiary manufacturing forgings 's 4* 
reported to have bought a tonnage of the same grax 
at about the same price. A smal] lot of importe 


copper free low phosphorus iron, maximum 0.035 Pe! 
cent phosphorus, was sold at $32, c.i-f. Philadelphis, 
and more is available at the same price. No domest 
copper free low phosphorus iron is to be had iD > 
East, but copper bearing iron is quoted at $3/ $85, 
furnace. Important sales of domestic iron within the 
week included 4000 tons of basic at $30, furnace, © @ 
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September 24, 1922 
BETHLEHEM-LACKAWANNA 


‘nothy M. Burns General Manager at Buffalo 


Many Changes in Sales Offices 


holders of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
Lackawanna Steel Co. in special meetings Sept. 
g f ly approved plans under which the latter com- 
roperty will be absorbed by the Bethlehem Steel 
yn. Although the exchange of stock will not 
eted until the lapse of two or three weeks the 
of the Lackawanna’s plants to Bethlehem took 
19 and henceforth all sales will be made in 

of the latter company. 
lent with the taking of control by Bethlehem 
lay, Timothy M. Burns became general man- 
the plants at Lackawanna, N. Y. For some 
has been general superintendent of the Saucon 
South Bethlehem. George W. Whitehead, whe 
general superintendent of the Lackawanna 
der the presidency of George F. Downs, who 
ned, becomes assistant general manager. The 


Consolidated Steel Corporation to Be 
Reorganized 
mpanies which have been members of the 
ited Steel Corporation, incorporated Jan. 2, 
1919, to act as their export representatives, recently 
lecided that they would prefer to handle their export 
! to Canada themselves, and as this is an im- 
rtant part of the business of the Consolidated Steel 
Corporation, it has been decided to reorganize the 
Details have not been determined. The 
rigit ember companies were: Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Brier Hill Steel Co., Lackawanna Steel Co., Lukens 
steel Co., Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Republic Iron 
& St Co., Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Trumbull Steel 
Whittaker-Glessner Co., Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
lhree other companies—the Railway Steel Spring 
Standard Steel Works Co. and Edgewater Steel Co. 
ne their export business through the corpo- 
ough not included in its membership. 


Brier Hill Steel Co. Authorizes Large 
Expenditure 


STOWN, OHIO, Sept. 19.—Directors of the 
Steel Co. Tuesday authorized an expendi- 
proaching $1,000,000 to rebuild the Thomas 
Niles, consisting of 12 sheet rolling units. The 
tion will enlarge the Thomas plant’s capac- 
ent. Plans include new steam drive instal- 
ating rolling mills, rearranging buildings, 
new annealing furnaces and warehouses. 
started at once and will require six months 
tion. 
to proceed with an expansion program was 
it directors will meet Sept. 25 to discuss 
gram. 
ctors declared the usual quarterly preferred 
31.75 per share, payable Oct. 1 to stock of 
20 
ctors of the Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, 
ncreased the common dividend from 20 to 
third quarter, and authorized the usual 
referred payment. 
ain lers of the Electric Alloy Steel Co., Youngs- 
ca.” meet Sept. 30 to ratify the merger with the 
a le Steel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., details of 
ow being completed, following four months 
The merged interests will have an annual 
capacity of 45,000 tons of highspeed tool 
analysis steels. Details of financing ar- 
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Lackawanna operating organization as to department 
superintendents remains unchanged. 

A number of changes in the sales department of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. are announced, in view of the 
taking on of Lackawanna products. Edward S. Illig 
becomes Buffalo district sales manager, being trans- 
ferred from the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s Pittsburgh office. 
The Buffalo sales district will hereafter include Toronto 
and adjacent Canadian territory,in view of the recent 
action by which Canada has been separated from the 
foreign territory covered by the Consolidated Steel 
Corporation. Mr. Illig’s successor at Pittsburgh will 
be E. B. C. Goyne, heretofore in charge of sales at 
St. Louis. William Chapman goes from the Chicago 
office to take charge of sales at St. Louis. Robert E. 
Belknap, who has had charge of sales at Chicago, be- 
comes manager of sales in the Boston district. He is 
suceeded at Chicago by E. E. Goodwillie, heretofore 
Bethlehem’s sales manager at Cleveland. R. B. Wallace 
remains at Boston as assistant manager of sales. The 
Cleveland office hereafter will be in charge of John C. 
Chandler, who for a number of years has represented 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. in that territory. New 
Bethlehem sales offices will be opened at Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Seattle, Wash 


rangements have been submitted to shareholders of 
both constituents. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. Operations 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, recently 
started up 300 of its beehive coke ovens near its South 
Side works, Pittsburgh. The company has 1820 ovens 
of this type and has not operated them for about two 
years. The company now is making sufficient coke to 
meet the requirements of 10 blast furnaces and it ex- 
pects to have that number active by the end of this 
month. The company is unusually fortunate in that its 
coal mines are located near the Monongahela River 
and it is able to bring down practically all of its pro- 
duction by water and escape the restrictions of rail- 
road-snarls or priority distribution orders. 

The company is making preparations for a resump- 
tion of river shipments of steel products. River trans- 
portation is difficult during the summer months, when 
the rivers are shallow and a number of barges sent south 
by this and other companies in early summer still are 
tied up at southern points. There will be plenty of 
barges for the fall shipments and with deeper water 
the Jones & Laughlin company and other steel makers 
in Pittsburgh will be partly able to overcome any rail- 
road transportation snarls which may grow out of the 
lack of cars or insufficient motive power. 


The Southern Wire & Iron Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex., 
headed by W. A. Sedwick, has purchased seven acres 
of industrial property south of the city, and will build 
four factory units there by Jan. 1, at an estimated cost 
of $50,000. Ornamental iron, structural steel, fire and 
elevator doors, fire escapes and miscellaneous products 
will be fabricated in the new plant. Seventy-five men 
are to be employed. The company is an old one in Dal- 
las, and the present project is an enlargement of its 
activities. 


Motor car production for August aggregated 272,- 
640, by far the heaviest August production on record, 
and an increase of 12 per cent over July, according to 
reports received by the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce. It is estimated that the yearly produc- 
tion will reach the 2,000,000 mark. 


Standard Steel Car Co., Butler, Pa., has advanced 
wages of workmen paid on a daily basis 15 per cent 
and has made a corresponding adjustment in the scales 
of piece and tonnage workmen, effective Sept. 16. 
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BRITISH TRON AND STEEL 


Exports and Imports Both Increase in August Over 
July and June 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 19.—The United Kingdom im- 
ported 80,113 gross tons of iron and steel during 
August and exported 269.983 tons, according to a cable 
received by the Department of Commerce from Com- 
mercial Attaché, Walter S. Tower, London. These 
figures compare with exports of 251,743 tons in July 
and 249,089 tons in June and with imports of 55,893 
tons in July and 58,856 tons in June. The month’s 
cargoes consisted chiefly of the following: 

——Gross Tons 
Imports Exports 


Pig iron and ferroalloys j 15,482 $6,250 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, ete. 21,441] 451 


Steel rods, bars, angles, etc... 11,245 18,087 
) 


Iron bars, rods, angles, etc..... 5,972 2,702 
Pn: GORE. concsc cans dees 5,473 4,585 
Se ere 1,715 22,479 
Other railroad material 636 15,401 
Plates and sheets ‘ 1,616 24,850 
Galvanized sheets : isaac 47,404 
Tin plate ... ; ‘ : ‘ 36,817 
IO wsedensnin ‘ bers 2,941 5,893 
Wire cable and rope Pint ; 1,986 
Wire nails, including staples. . 3,192 322 
Other wire manufactures ecards 329 1,509 
Hoops and strips...... 2.911 4.834 
Wrought tubes, pipes and fittings 2,023 8,395 
Cast tubes, pipes and fittings 1,964 8,093 
3olts, nuts, including screws for 

ROGER. os ced c0 es Naka e & 391 1.803 
Nails, tacks, rivets and washers 171 1,042 
Rough iron and steel castings 240 253 
Rough iron and steel forgings... 139 15 


Production of pig iron of all classes by the United 
Kingdom in August totaled 411,700 tons, and the out- 
put of steel ingots and castings was 520,800 tons. At 
the end of August there were 126 blast furnaces and 
251 open-hearth furnaces in operation. 


British Pig Iron and Steel Output for August 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 16 (By Radio).—The pro- 
duction of pig iron in Great Britain in August was 
411,700 gross tons and that of steel ingots and castings 
520,800 tons. 
iron 
July. 


and 473,100 tons of steel ingots and castings in 


The pig iron and steel output for Great Britain by 
months so far this year has been as follows in gross 
tons: 

Steel Ingots 


1922 Pig Iron and Castings 
January 288,000 327,500 
February 300,100 418,800 
March 389,800 549,400 
April 394,300 104,200 
May sed ; 107,900 462,300 
June 369,200 400,200 
July 399.100 473.100 
August 411,700 520,800 


The August output of pig iron is the largest month 
of the year, while that of steel is second to the March 
production. The 1921 pig iron production averaged 
217,600 tons per month and the steel output 302,100 
tons per month. In 1913 the two figures were 855,000 
tons and 639,000 tons per month respectively. 


Russian Iron and Steel Production 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Sept. 6.—The Russian iron and 
steel production is gradually improving. The supplies 
of ore and fuel going to the works are, however, still 
irregular. Production is therefore fluctuating. The 
figures for the first three months of 1922, for instance, 
were much higher than those for the second quarter. 

Several great works in the South are being re- 
started and those already working have been able to 
increase their output during the present year consid- 
erably. During the first half of 1921, 69 per cent of 
the Russian pig iron was produced in the Ural, 11 per 
cent in the South, and 20 per cent in Central Russia. 
This year the percentage of production has changed 
to 44 per cent in the Ural, to 40 per cent in the South, 
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These compare with 399,100 tons of pig 





Septempe r Zi. 


while the output of the works in Central Rus 
mained about the same. 

The Russian production of pig iron during thy fre 
six months of 1922 amounted to 88,600 metri. 
which the works in the Ural produced 39,4 
those in the South 36,200, and those in Centra 


12,800 tons. The whole output of open-hearth alee 
163,200 tons, and the share of the three 
amounted to 70,100 tons, 63,700 tons and 29. tons 


respectively. Rolled material was produced the 
amount of 55,800 tons in the Ural, 52,600 in th, 
and 16,700 in Central Russia. 


Export Market Dull 


NEw YORK, Sept. 19.—Dullness in export trade noy 
prevails not only in all foreign markets, but what 
has recently been a fairly large item, purchases fron 
government sources in Japan. Although the Japanes: 
are at present evidently doing most of their buying of 
light gage black sheets on the Continent of Euro 
they continue to manifest some interest in Americ: 
material and several exporters are handling request 
for quotations on standard American brands of black 
sheets of light gage, which they doubt will mate: 
into business because of price. 

Purchases of rails are still about the most 
tant of any business coming from the Far East. 0: 
a recent tender issued by a municipality in Japa: 
calling for 27 miles of 60-lb. rails, a bid of 524 
Belgian (about $37.57) per ton, c. and f. Japanes 
port, was submitted by a Belgian mill and £9 2s 6d 
(about $40.20) per ton, c. and f. Japanese port, whic! 
was later reduced to £9 per ton (about $39.87) by th 
Krupp works in Germany. The Belgian delivery wa 
about 16 weeks, against a promised shipment by Ge 
many in 12 to 14 weeks. The business is not yet r 
ported as placed. The tender of the South Manchuria 
Railway Co., issued several weeks ago, calling for 700 
tons of tie plates for 100-lb. rails, has been awarded 
to the Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, 120 Broadway, New 
York, and will be filled by the United States Stee 
Products Co. 

The Chinese market is dull, the little buying ey 
dently being done in European markets, because o! 
lower prices. An annual inquiry for 2,000,000 No. 26 
gage black sheets, which recently came up, received 
a bid of £16 6s, c.i.f. Tsientsin, against the bid of the 
American seller of £17, c.i.f. Tsientsin. The previous 
year’s business from this source was equally divided 
between American and British mills, 1,000,000 sheet 
to each. Companies in touch with conditions in China 
do not expect any general improvement in business 
until the political situation is more settled. 


Increased Demand for Ore in Sweden 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 19.—Decided improvement 
the market for iron ore in Sweden has been reported t 
the Department of Commerce by Consul Murphy, 
Stockholm. By the end of June, it is stated, 460,000 
more tons of ore were shipped from Narvik, one 0! 
the principal shipping ports, than at the close of June, 
1921. Shipments from Lulea, another important shij 
ping port, were considerably in excess of those ol Jan- 
uary-June, 1921. Stocks of ore at the mines fav’ 
largely diminished. 

German dumping is declared to be the great disturb- 
ing factor in both iron and steel. In rolled products 
only, it is declared, is there a noticeable return © 
normal prices and fair demand. Prices of iron are sale 
to be below cost of production. 





. > aint 

Increased exports of iron ore from thé — e 

. : ¥ sione: 
mines are reported by Assistant Trade Commissi “ 


Green, Paris, the total for the first six months of 
present year aggregating 4,328,453 metric tons, an 
at 99,000,000 francs, according to official figures. T! as 
figures indicate an encouraging increase over — 
port during the corresponding period of — 00 
totaled 2,666,428 metric tons, valued at 61,0000 | 
francs. Germany is taking an increasing proportion ™ 
the Lorraine output. 
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COPPER DEMAND FROM JAPAN 


itive Stocks Are Being Absorbed and Im- 
rts from United States May Increase 


snec 


roxio, JAPAN, Aug. 1.—In anticipation of the high 
orice of electrolytic copper in Japan after the revised 
tariff rate was brought into force, orders for 
tie copper had been placed in the American 
ind more than 10,000 tons was imported into 
peculatively. When the revised rate of cus- 
.s enforced, the price of copper showed an im- 
nt by 5 to 6 yen per 100 kin (133 Ib.). Last 
_when the customs tariff was revised, the monthly 
tion of copper was estimated at 5500 tons or 
it afterward consumption tended to decrease 
hv deg , and the Japanese market continued to be 
much affected by the excess supply. Owing to the fact 
quotation in the American market remained 
i4c., the price of copper in Japan stood at about 
per 100 kin (or about 17c. per lb.) in May and 
At that time the net stocks of copper in 

ds of producers, putting aside the quantity 
to be consumed in Japan, amounted to about 
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GERMAN STEEL PRICES GO UP 


\dvances Made Over Figures Prevailing from 
Sept. 1 to Sept. 10 
By Cable 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Sept. 18.—Prices of ingots have 
gone to 34,370 marks per metric ton ($24.44 per gross 
at 7c. per 100 marks); of bars to 46,930 marks 
(1.49¢e. per Ib.); of sheets exceeding 5 mm. (No. 6 
United States gage) to 52,750 marks (1.675c. per Ib.). 





indry iron is now quoted at 36,242 marks ($25.78). 
These prices replace 27,530 marks ($21.68) for in- 
7,020 marks (1.30c. per lb.) for bars; 41,580 
irks (1.46ce. per lb.) for sheets and 24,491 marks 
$19.28) for foundry iron No. 1, all figured at the rate 
“4c. per 100 marks, prevailing Sept. 2. 


Railroad Charge for Placement of Ore Cars 


Held to Be Reasonable 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 19.—In a tentative report made 
Kxaminer Hunter recommends that the Inter- 
ite Commerce Commission find that the delivery 
larg 5c. per gross ton on ex-lake iron ore in car- 
it the Youngstown, Ohio, plant of the Carnegie 
s applicable to placement of cars on the com- 
pany line tracks and that it is not unreasonable. 
‘‘ Was charged by the Carnegie company that the de- 
ery irge does not apply on service performed by 
rs and that if such a charge is applicable it 
inreasonable and should be eliminated. It was 
that the road haul rate includes or should in- 
icement on the incline tracks and the removal 
to out-bound tracks. 


Ohio Foundry Activities 


ort of the Ohio State Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ied Sept. 16, and covering the operations of 
er foundries for August, shows that operations 
y reached 70 per cent of normal, as compared 
cent in July. The report states that many 
vere confronted with great difficulty in main- 
Ning operations due to a shortage of raw materials, 
‘ some relief is now in sight. The non-ferrous 
nad been able to maintain operations through- 
‘gust practically at a normal rate, and have suf- 
"aw materials on hand to keep running through 
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The monthly output of the Kuhara, the Fujita, the 
Mitsubishi, the Furukawa, the Sumitomo and other 
copper companies amounts to about 3500 tons, while 
their monthly consumption aggregated 2500 tons, the 
remainder, approximately 1000 tons, being added to 
stock. 

On the other hand, the monthly consumption of 
the Fujikura Copper Mfg. Co., the Denki-Bundo Kai- 
sha and other copper manufacturers is estimated 
to be 1300 tons, and adding the above to the consump- 
tion of arsenals, naval yards, the Government mint 
and others, the consumption of copper in Japan aggre- 
gates 5000 to 5500 tons per month. Thus consumption 
exceeds the output by 1500 to 2000 tons monthly, which 
represents the amount imported. Recently the de- 
mand for copper has: improved and the stocks on 
hand, which are partly consumed by the copper and 
brass goods manufacturers and partly exported to 
China and elsewhere, have decreased considerably. If 
present operations continue, stocks on the Japanese 
market will be drawn down in the near future. It is 
expected in that case that the quotation for electro- 
lytic will become stable at 46 to 47 yen per 100 kin, if 
the price is maintained around 1l4c. on the American 
market, 


September. Shipments on contracts, particularly 
from northern furnaces, were good during the month, 
but with the increased melt the stocks on foundry 
yards have declined to the lowest level since the or- 
ganization was formed. 


Iron and Steel Imports in July 


More than one-third of the total tonnage of iron 
and steel entering the United States in July was ferro- 
manganese and over 60 per cent was ferromanganese 
and pig iron. Canada and the United Kingdom, con- 
sidered together, furnished us with more than 70 per 
cent of our total import tonnage of iron and steel 
items. The aggregate of 72,426 tons came from the 
eleven sources detailed in the table below. 


Countries Tons Countries Tons 
United Kingdom... 30,972 China ; 500 
CD vac van ~- 19,908 Germany ; 231 
MOOG ca cvcus 10,990 Virgin Islands 145 
| coe” Dominican Repub- 
ae 766 j ~ : oa 3 
are ‘ 611 -——- ‘ 
Netherlands ..... 500 Total ..+ 42,426 


It is of interest to note that the imports of ferro- 
manganese in July, 25,841 tons, were almost as great 
as the 27,288 tons for the entire six months preceding. 
Similarly, the pig iron coming in during July, 18,828 
tons, amounting to more than two-thirds of the ton- 
nage, 26,399 tons, for the entire six months preceding. 
Of smaller tonnage, but more striking in the proportion 
entering in July, was bar iron, of which the month’s 
tonnage amounted to 10,131 against 1400 tons in the 
six preceding months. 


Swedish Foreign Trade in Iron Ore and Steel 


The following table shows the Swedish imports and 
exports of iron and steel, and the exports of iron ore 
last June and the six months ended therewith, com- 
pared with the same periods in 1921 in gross tons: 


Jan.- Jan.- 

June June June, June, 

1921 1922 1921 1922 
Iron ore exports....... 420,084 160,680 2,129,034 2,084,104 
Iron and steel exports. . 10.890 15,487 61,335 81,396 
Iron and steel imports. . 13,527 9.182 72,219 54,260 


Copper Shipments Making Records 


Shipments by American copper producers in August 
are reported to have exceeded 170,000,000 lb., compared 
with 172,418,000 Ib. in July and 176,774,000 Ib. in June. 
About 70,000,000 Ib. was for export and 100,000,000 Ib. 
for domestic consumption. The figures for these three 
months represent the largest shipments for any three 
“peace” months in the history of the industry. 
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British Iron and Steel Market 


American Buying of British Pig Iron Has Stif- 
fened Prices—British Steel Prices Weak in 
Face of Better Demand 


(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 19. 

Cleveland pig iron is strong as a result of continued 
American demand, up to 95s. ($21.00) being paid for 
No. 3 G.M.B. Better grades are practically unobtain- 
able for prompt shipment. Most makers are quoting 
November as the earliest date. Home business is quiet. 

Hematite is weak. East Coast mixed numbers are 
sold at down to 88s. ($19.45) and stocks are accumulat- 
ing. 

There is improved demand for finished iron and 
steel, especially plates and angles, and some orders 
have been placed. Prices generally are unchanged, 
though some works are willing to grant concessions. 

Continental steel generally is quiet. India and 
China are buying a little, but other markets are hold- 
ing aloof. 

Tin plate is easier on decreased sales. Makers are 
perturbed at falling prices and are considering cutting 
down production. Some small sales have been made to 
India, Canada, South America and Australia. There 
is a fair home trade demand. Odd sizes are being done 
at 18%s. ($4.14) f.o.t. There is moderate inquiry for 
wasters, these being quoted at 16%s. ($3.70) to 17s. 
($3.76) basis, f.o.t. 

Galvanized sheets are quiet, but there are signs of 
improving demand. India has bought small parcels 
and anticipations are entertained of substantial busi- 
ness before long. Australia and South Africa are buy- 
ing small lots steadily. 

Black sheets are steady. There is some revival of 
demand for Japanese specifications, but sales are only 
meager. 

We quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. maker’s works, with American equivalent 
figured at $4.42 per £1, as follows: 

delivered 
1 foundry 
3 foundry 


foundry 
+ forges 


mixed 


) 
inganese 
ins 


nganese* 


and 


(channels 

bean 

Round bars, % to 

(;salvanized sheets, 

Black sheets 

Ste hoop , 

(‘old rolled ste strip 
0 g 


n speci 


*Export price 


Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel 
Delivery as Specified 
No. 3 foundry pig iron 
Belgium, October 
Luxemburg, October 
France, October 
Billets 
France, Oct., Nov. 
Luxemb’g, Oct., Novy 
Lorraine, Oct., Nov.. 
Wire nails (keg basis) : 
(ermany 
Belgium 
Wire rods, 5 mm 


Belgium 32.05 to 


i 
4 


September 21, 1999 


Angles: 
Belgium, September.. 
Tees: 
selgium 
Merchant bars: 
Belgium, Nov., Dec.. 
Luxemb’g, Nov., Dec 
France, Nov., Dec... 
Germany, Jan., Feb. 
Joists (beams): 
France, Oct. 
Belgium, Oct. 
Luxemb’g, Oct., N 
Channels: 
Belgium 
in. plates: 
Germany, Nov., 
Belgium, Sept., 
Luxemburg, Oct 
France, not offered. 
l.-in. plates: 
Germany 
No. 8 gage wire: 
Belgium, August 


~_ 


we 


~Ie]-] +] 


American Pig Iron Buying—More Blast Fur. 
naces to Start—German Offer for 
Old Liners 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Sept. 7.—The continued 
mand for pig iron from American consumers has 
to an improved tone, and already some prices ha\ ) 
advanced by about 2s 6d a ton. America has been 
buying Cleveland, Midland and Lincolnshire material. 
as well as some small purchases from the continent 
Scotch pig iron seems now to be too dear. In the Cleve- 
land district there are 29 furnaces in blast, but if the 
demand from the United States is sustained some 
increase in output is likely. There is talk of relighting 
another seven or eight furnaces soon. No. 3 Cleveland 
is now quoted at 90s—for either the home trade or fo1 
export. Hematite quotations keep firm in spite of only 
a moderate demand, and makers still have considerable 
stocks to work off before increasing the output. Sellers 
of East Coast mixed numbers quote 89s to 91s 6d. 

In the finished iron and steel market, now that the 
holidays are over, traders are beginning to look to 
some good autumn business. The home trade is show- 
ing more interest, but the export markets, particularly 
on the continent, are quiet. Steel makers’ order books, 
however, are somewhat healthier, but the volume of new 
business is far from equal to capacity. The reductions 


f nr 


in prices since control was abolished, were of course 


right, but the continent is still able to compete, though 
deliveries from that side are much prolonged 
Among some recent contracts of interest 
for water turbines and an electrical plant for India, 
which has been secured by Messrs, Vickers & Uo. ° 
William Arrol & Co., Glasgow, have been awarded 
large part of the contract for the construction of a 
dry dock at Sunderland. The dock is to be 500 ft 
and 75 ft. broad, and will be considerably large: 
any existing dry dock on the river Weir. 
Some of the leading shipping companies of Germany 


have been making definite offers for some of the Ger- 


man liners, which were handed over to this country 
under the peace treaty terms, and were bought 5) 
British companies from the reparations commiss 
It is stated that these vessels are required for services 
between Germany and the United States. The prices 
which the German buyers are offering are cons! 
above those which the British companies pa) 
however, all offers have been rejected. 


n 


A Walworth warehouse is being erected on « 
Avenue, Long Island City, New York, for the 
worth Mfg. Co., Boston, by Dwight P. Robinson 
New York. The plant will include a three-st 
basement concrete building capable of receiv'ng 
floors later on, a garage to accommodate eight 
a pipe storage building and a pipe shop extens 
the rear of the main building, besides the 
retaining walls, platforms, railroad sidings ! 
like. The pipe storage building is to be 60 x 
served with a crane running out over tne 
siding. 
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.65 to 65 and 5 per cent off list 








package 








: 2 
Pri Finished I d Steel, f.o.b. Pitts h 
€ # 
rices Finished Lron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburg Te 
35 
< 
= 
Plates Lap ; : 
tank quality, base, per ee : 2.00c. to 2.25 st 61 49% 29 
. 2% to 6 65 53% to ¢ 32% ‘ ‘, 
Structural Material ‘_s 62 4942 + .. 17 . 
hanmels, CCC... cece ecevereeeeenceees 2.00c. to 2.25c 9 to 12 61 481% 
Iron and Steel Bars utt Weld, extra ong, plain ends i 
bars, base, per Ib...... aecara 1.90c. to 2 i‘... 47% 9 M L15 +48 * ty 
ron bars, base, per Ib.... : 2.50c. to % 53° 36% 25 13 7 
Hot-Rolled Flats 3 9 48% +3 + 18 be 
a Ee ee eee eee ; oo +a-20C, to 3c 4: ot 09 7 ° ~ i i 
. oa ib 2.75c. to 3c 1 to 1} 66 95% ns 
ase, ag Pe aie tarananene 2 Sa » 2.75 3 =~ 87 + } 
per is ait tance seeeeds ° 2.i90c. to o¢ ' s j oa 
per bundle of 45 Ib....... Peper err et p rtra plain end 
Cold-Finished Steels bats 59 8% | ; 30 3 “t 
shafting, base, per lb........ . - 2.00C. ad ' e e ea 47 ‘ e > 20 Tifa 
WOE Wisnunavss tc eawween 41.25c. to 4.50c. 2 72 _. ¥ — os | > > . 
~ 7 to 8 8 15% | 8 2 13 ‘ia 
Wire Products ) to 12 ? 9h, | a 20 8 a 
per keg..... 6 0 e 8 6:6 0 $2.60 to $2.75 To the uC ibove discounts are in- . 2 
lain wire, base, per 100 Ib.... . 2.35to 2.50 reased h ntary discounts of 5 and : 4 
fence wire, base, per 100 lb 2.35to 2.50 214 pe ) 
wire, base, per 100 lb...... 2.85 to 3.00 . “1 ait 
barbed, base, per 100 lb 3.15 to 3.40 / Boiler s 2 
staples, base, per keg.. 3.15 to 3.40 Lap ed Steel | Charcoal Iron . i ‘ 
rbed wire, base, per 100 Ib 2.65 to 2.90 1% in 23% in. .. ee tr < : 
taples, base, per keg...... ; 2.65 to 2.90 2to 2% 38 | to 1% in S } 
ited nails, base, per count keg 2.10c. to 2.35 «2 tos 49 oO 2% in 18 , ' 
‘e, carloads (to jobbers) .70%% to 72 per cent off list 4 to 4 i to 3 in 23 7 : 
, carloads (to retailers) .68 to 69% per cent off list to 4! in 25 _ 

Bolts and Nuts z 7 o ers supplementary discount E 
lts, small, rolled threads.60 and 10 per cent off list } - — aaa : _ ; rs 
Its, small, cut threads.50, 10 and 10 per cent off list d ¢ al Seamless Boiler Tubes 4 

S larger and longer. .50, 10 and 10 per cent off list Discounts on cold wn tubes in carload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- ' 
bolts, % xX 6 in.: burgh d 
and shorter, rolled threads, : a = ee ts 40 é 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list l a a 49 and ‘ . 44 
SE: < dinae oasis a .50 and 10 per cent off list is ir ee “*" 49 ™~* 
i IBEOCP SiOR isc bac ccns 50 and 10 per cent off list 9 as i 9 26 und n 41 “2 
5 Aloe wes ea eke aa aie 60 and 10 per cent off list e an 36 ; 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....50 and 10 per cent off list Hot he (e 
tvyle heads.... ce es ~eeeee e SU Der Cent extra 46 to 4 in i 51 ie q 
Its, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in 5: : ; E ; 
ind shorter.... .45 and 10 per cent off list Less oads, nts less Add $8 per net ton for more é F . 
ind longer sizes....... 45 and 10 per cent off list than four gages heavier than standard No extras for mags he 
square or hex. blank nuts..........$3.75 off list ip to and luding Sizes smaller than 1 in. and lighter «; 5 
Oo TU. CRs co ec dates es .. 3.75 off list than standard gage be sold mechanical tube list and } 
sq. or hex. nuts, blank.............. 3.75 off list discount. Intermediate zes gages not listed take price by 
1 sq. or hex. nuts, tapped..... ~++- 3.75 Off list of next r outside diameter heavier gage ; 
hed hex. nuts - Seamless Mechanical Tubing j 
* q small r, U. S S.- ree 80 per cent off li at Carbon under 0 vase, 85 per cent off list Carbon 0.30 rie 
a ae a + He Deccces én : pene = Niet to 0.40 per cent off li Plus usual differentials and 
. A 4 . cevceee an¢ er cent oOo iS » 
. extras cutting. 
% in. and larger ; .75 and 10 per cent off list ‘ : _7 , 
D DRO as é cdots ekki 80 and 5 per cent off list Seamless Locomotive and Supe heater Tubes ; 
in bulk.. ee 80,5 and 2% per cent off list Cents per Ft Cents per Ft. 
o 8% .-.++..50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 2-in. O.D gage... 13 -in ae 10 gage... 17% 
»- rage 14 O.L. « gage - 3 
Cap and Set Screws _ ap ; co 15 ‘i-e OD. 5 meas "13 
and hex. head cap screws . 75 per ce nt off list 2%-in. O.I 9 gage oe in. O.D. 9 gage..... 51 
roms svecvenst ese ie 2%4-in. O.D 1 gage 16 »y%-in. O.D. 9 gage 08 
. S ees en ant ) per cent of iat 
ae . 80 per cent off list Tin Plate 
Rivets Standard per box $4.75 
ral and ship rivets, base, per 100 Ib $3.00 Terne Plate 
base, per 100 Ib... ok 3.10 


200-Ib.) 


i . a ° 8-lb. coating $9.30 coating I. ¢ $14.25 
rack Equipment 8-Ib. coating I. C 9.60 coating I. C . 15.26 ' 
ind larger, base, per 100 Ib $2.75 to $2.85 15-lb. coating Cc 11.80 coating I Cc ; 16.25 
i smaller, base, per 100 Ib 2 00 to 2 aii 20-lb. coating I. C 13.00 coating I. ¢ 17.25 
nd barge, base, per 100 Ib. 200to 3.50 . : 
use, per 100 Ib... 87h to 4.50 Sheets 
Ib 9 95 flue Annealed 
per 100 Ib 9 40 - he ¢ o”7 
1 epeees o (base er lb ees «oC O 6.i at 
Welded Pipe ed, One Pass Cold Rolled 
. No o8 per ~ «4.90. to 3.75¢ 
Butt Weld tial 
oo i Tron : 7a ss 2 
Black Galyv. | Inche Black Galv. No. 2 pe ‘ : to 4.756 
1% 26 1% to & L 7 133 -Mill Black Plate 
: 31% 14 ‘ 6 8 No. 28 per . .3.35e. to 3.50e. 
: is | 4, } 17 Manufacturers pamphle which can be had upon 
66 5414 | 1 to 11 4 19 ipplication ving differentials for gage and extras for 
05 5614 ; length she etc 
\iununumversaessvoessnennsonesorveesnensesenvenen enenutre enannnnevennenenesssemanensneenncsusesennnsevensenovovssns 104 \aentTecencenesoanvevvervannseenneameenenesegeossoanee + veepeeasttnensnsenneneasONSSBOERSBOSESDOGENO-UONSOS0090000000 0.080: 
7 ° 
Freight Rates 
lreignt rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel product in carload lots, to points named, 
are as follows: 
lomestic.$0.325 Buffalo ....$0.265 St. Louis $0.43 ifie Coast ....... $1.50 
xport... 0.235 Cleveland ...... 0.215 Kansas 0.73 Coast, ship plates 1.20 
SUL O.< Cleveland, Youngstown Kansas piy 0.705 Birmingham .. ‘ 0.69 
0.22 Comb. .. 0.19 St. Paul 0.595 Memphis, ...... 0.385 
Ric... 6 Detroit ... . 0.295 Omaha 0.735 Jacksonville, all rail.. 0.50 
ON. cine Se ) Cincinnati . 0.295 Omaha 0.705 Jacksonville, rail and 
0.365 Indianapolis 2 . 0.31 Denver 1.275 water . a .. 0.415 
0 ) CRIGRND « cs cees 0.34 Denver 1.215 Orleans . 0.515 


im carload to most of the foregoing points is 36,000 Ib. To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., while to 
on all iron and steel products, except structural material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On the latter item : 
to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., and there is an extra charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of a minimum cf 
ipments of wrought iron and steel pipe to Kansas City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the minimum carload 
iron and steel items not noted above the rates vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 


Atlantic Coast ports (i.e., New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast ports of call on most steam- 


Panama Canal, are as follows: Pig iron, 30c. to 


ship plates, 
*l, common wire products, including cut or wire nails, spikes and wire hoops, 30c 
re rope, cable and strands, 75c.; wire fencing, netting ana stretcher, 50c. ; 

meter, 24%c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All prices per 190 Ib 


30¢ 


40c.; ingot and muck bars, 
40c.; sheets and tin plates, 
pipe, not over 8 in. in diameter, 50c. ; 


in carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. . 
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AUGUST IN FABRICATED STEEL 


Bureau of Census Has Figures for Five Months 
from 125 Firms 





WASHINGTON, Sept. 19.—Sales of fabricated struc- 
tural steel in August showed a slight increase over the 
figure reached in July, according to the Bureau of 
Census. August sales amounted to 65.2 per cent of 
shop capacity, compared with 62 per cent in July and 
72 per cent in June. 

Reports have been received from 125 firms for each 
of the five months April to August, inclusive. Those 
125 firms report a total shop capacity of 208,245 tons 
per month. The actual sales for the past five months 
reported by those 125 identical firms have been as 
follows: 


Tonnage Per Cent 
1922 Booked of Capacity* 
April 181,947 87.4 
May 165,272 79.4 
June 149,907 72.0 
July 129,160 62.0 
\ugust 135,843 65.2 
*The inclusion additional firms this month has made 


slight revisions in the per cent of capacity reported pre- 
viously 


FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Drop in Volume of New Inquiry But Numerous 
Awards 


Among the fabricated steel awards of the past week 
are the following: 
National Theater, Richmond, Va., 350 tons, to the Rich- 
mond Structural Steel Co. 
Power house for New York State at Crescent, N. Y., 300 
tons, to the American Bridge Co 
Walk*r Hotel, Washington, 4000 tons, to the American 
Bridge Co 
Two wings, American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, 1600 tons, to American Bridge Co. 
Addition to the Girard Trust Co. building, Philadelphia, 
1200 tons, to the Phoenix Bridge Co. 
Five bridges, Pennsylvania Railroad, 1000 tons, to the 
Phoenix Bridge Co. 
Ballinger Building, Philadelphia, 1300 tons, to the Shoe- 
aker-Satterthwait Bridge Co 
Magnetic Pigment Co., Trenton, N. J., 200 tons, to the 
American Bridge Co. 


Horn & Hardart, Philadelphia, 230 tons, to McClintic 
Marshall Co 
Apartment hotel, 299 Park Avenue, New York, 4000 to 


000 tons, reported awarded to the New York Ship Building 
Corporation, may be awarded, it is now stated, to Post & 
McCord 

School and church, Knickerbocker Avenue, Brooklyn, 350 
tons, to A. E. Norton, Inc 

Apartment, East Eighty-sixth Street, New York, 1000 
tons, to the Hinkle Tron Co 

Union Pacific system, single track through riveted spans 
for bridge over Columbia River, east of Hedges, Ore., 2735 
tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, bridge work, 1056 tons, to 
American Bridge Co 

Foundry building, Seattle, for Washington Iron Works, 
H11 tons, to the Austin Co., Cleveland 

Two single-track through plate girder spans for Missouri 
Pacific, 275 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Power house for Santa Fe at San Bernardino, Cal., 246 
tons, to American Bridge Co 

Steel for housing machinery, Missour Portland Cement 


Co., Prospect Hill, St. Louis County, Mo., 230 tons. to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co 

Draw span over Nehalem River for Tillamook County 
Ore 188 tons, to Pacific Iron Works 


Tractor works, wheel shop building, International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, 170 tons. to unnamed fabricator 

Extension to Commonwealth Steel Co., Granite City, DIL, 
163 tons, to Stupp Brothers 

Through plate girder span. Spadra Ark for Missouri 
Pacific, 135 tons, to American Bridge Co 

Buildings for Sanitary District, Chicago, 104 tons. to un 
named fabricator. 

Morris & Co., Stockyards Building, Chicago, 200 tons, to 
A. Bolters Sons 

EKagles’ clubhouse, Davenport, Iowa, 100 tons, to Daven- 
port Machine & Foundry Co 

Auditorium, Washington, 1100 tons, to Lehigh Structural 


Steel Co. 
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Skelton Shovel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., 150 tons, to 
Structural Steel Co., Buffalo. 


Odd Fellows’ new building at Silver Creek, 
tons, to Kellogg Structural Steel Co. 

National Life & Accident Assurance Co. office 
Nashville, Tenn., 500 tons, to International Steel & 

Highway bridge, Clarksville, Tenn., 540 tons, to N 
Bridge Co. 

Highway bridge, Montgomery County, Ohio, 600 
Brookville Bridge Co. 

Chapel at Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
to Mott Iron Works. 

High school, Somerville, Mass., 150 tons, to 
England Structural Co., Boston, 

High school, Medford, Mass., 150 tons, to the N 
land Structural Co, 

Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloomfield. N. J., 150 
the Phoenix Bridge Co. 

Power station, Bennings, D. C., 100 tons, to the N 
Shipbuilding Co. 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for structura! steel work now being fi 
on include the following: 

Edison Co. power station, South Boston, 950 ton 

Highway bridge, Lowell, Mass., 235 tons 

Exchange National Bank, Tampa, Fla., 140 tons 

Highteen-story addition to First National Bank | 
Chicago, 400 tons. 

State Library, Lawrence, Kan., 500 tons, bid 
and project postponed. 

Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., heating 
Grand Rapids, 115 tons. 

Indiana Quarries Co., Bedford, Ind., new plant, ¢ 
bids in. 

J. A. Fay & Egan Co., new plant, Cincinnati, 90 
bids in. 

Hotel at Bridgeton, N. J., 300 tons; general contract 
to F. V. Moore, Philadelphia. 

Addition to Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, 30 
bids close Sept. 27 

Plant for the Toledo Libby-Owens Sheet Glass Co., Toled 
v000 tons. 

Baseball grandstand, Buffalo, tonnage unnamed 

Cuyahoga County grade crossing elimination, Clev 
500 tons. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Activity in Locomotives Continues Conspicuous 
With Some Fresh Car Inquiries 


Buying of locomotives is noteworthy, although 
quiries of railroad cars and car parts continue in fall 
volume. Some of the notable items are as follows: 

New York Central, 90 locomotives, placed with Ameri 
Locomotive Co 

Baltimore & Ohio, 50 Mikado type locomotives, aw 
to Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

Erie Railroad, 30 additional Mikado type _ lo 
placed with Baldwin Locomotive Works 


¢ 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, 7 locomoti\ 
with Baldwin Locomotive Works. 

The Santa Fe expects to enter the market for 1 
motives and the Rock Island and the Burlington for 4 
50 each. The Duluth & Iron Range is inquiring for § Mik 
type engines 

The Western Maryland is inquiring for 10 cons at 
type engines 

The Chesapeake & Ohio is in the market for 
type locomotives 

The Norfolk & Western has. placed 12 Mallet 
gines with Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Fruit Growers Express Co., 1000 underfra! 
inquiry 

Baltimore & Ohio, in the market for 30 baggas 

Chicago & Northwestern, in market for 800 0! & 
dolas and 200 55-ton flat cars 

Norfolk Southern, inquiring for 240 steel cent 
structions. 

Champlin Refining Co., Enid, Okla., ordered 500 t 
of Pennsylvania Tank Car Co., Sharon, Pa. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has placed — 
cars with the Pullman Co. 

The Illinois Central has placed 75 caboose cars 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Pittsburgh Street Railways Co. is inquiring 
street cars, 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 





The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 





Copper, New York Straits Lead Zine 
——_A~—— Tin —_—_——_{{, -—-—- 
Electro- New New St New St 
Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
14.12% 13.75 6.05 5.70 6.75 6.40 
14.12% 13.75 6.10 5.75 6.80 6.45 
14.12% 13.75 6.12% 5.80 6.85 6.50 
14.12% 13.75 6.12% 5.80 6.90 6.55 
14.12% 13.75 6.12% 5.80 6.95 6.60 
14.12% 13.75 6.25 5.90 7.00 6.65 





finery quotation 


New York 
NEw YORK, Sept. 19. 

» most inactive and dullest of the markets is tin, 
the rest show different degrees of activity and 
ngth. The copper market is moderately active and 

Pronounced activity and advancing prices 
icterize both the lead and zinc markets. The anti- 
market is also strong. 


Copper.—Producers and selling agencies report a 
business in copper almost daily but prices have 
creased though they have become firmer and the 
» of any cheaper lots is pronounced. There is 
very good demand for export. Electrolytic cop- 

firm at 14c., delivered, or 13.75c., refinery, for 
ilance of the year. Not much interference with 
eries is reported because of railroad transportation 


nditions. 


lin.—On only two days in the past eight has there 
any activity in the Straits tin market. The prin- 
feature of the market has been that there were 

ers at 32.12%c. and buyers at.32c. with difficulty as 
agreement as to a sale price. The fairly liberal 

sales referred to in this paragraph a week ago, as having 
een made Sept. 12, amounted to about 500 to 600 tons 
Straits tin. On Sept. 13 there was also some busi- 
1mounting to 250 to 300 tons. On other days the 
tions referred to prevailed because of the relative 

of sellers and buyers. It has been believed in 

narket that when the price reached 32c. there would 
rush to buy but this was only partly realized on 

sept. 12. The market today has been moderately active 
the quotation at 32.12%c., New York, for spot 
The London market today was approximately 

ime as a week ago at £158 15s for spot Standard, 

6d for future Standard and £159 per ton for 

t Straits. Arrivals thus far of this month have been 
tons. The quantity afloat is reported as 7728 


Lead—A heavy demand resulting in a very strong 
ket has characterized the week. The American 
ng & Refining Co. advanced its prices on Sept. 
ints to 5.80c., St. Louis, or 6c, New York, and 
lay to 5.90c., St. Louis, or 6.10c., New York, 
utside market has advanced almost daily until 
ales have been made up to 5.90c., St. Louis, 
New York. Practically all sellers have dis- 
their September production and in some cases 
tober output has been heavily sold. Undoubtedly 
of the metal is likely to develop. 


¢ 


The advancing tendency of the market noted 
igo has gone on rapidly until prime Western for 
very is difficult to obtain. Sales were made 
t 6.65¢. to 6.70c., St. Louis, or 7c. to 7.05c¢., New 
advance having been progressive practically 
' since a week ago. The increase in quotation 
week represents about 30 points. The metal is 
cher than at any time in 1921 or since. Diffi- 
/btaining ore as well as labor, together with 
transportation hindrances, are the controlling 
‘ccentuated of course by an increased demand 
nsumers. Producers have sold practically all 
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of their September output and some of their October, 
as in the case of lead. 


Antimony.—Wholesale lots of Chinese metal for 


early delivery are quoted at 6.75c. per lb., New York, 
duty paid. 


Aluminum.—The leading producer continues to quote 
wholesale lots of virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, 
for early delivery at 19.10c. per Ib., f.o.b. plant, with the 
same grade offered by importers and produced in vari- 
ous foreign countries at 17.75c. to 18c. per lb., duty 
paid, New York. 


Old Metals.—The market continues strong, but busi- 
ness appears to be marking time. Dealers’ selling 
prices are as follows: 


Cents 

Per Lb 

Copper, heavy and crucible 13.50 
Copper, heavy and wire - 12.75 
Copper, light and bottoms. - 11.25 
Heavy machine composition . 10.50 
Brass, heavy 8.25 
Brass, light : 6.50 
No. 1 red brass or mposition turnings 9.00 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings 7.50 
Lead, heavy 5.00 
Lead, tea 4.00 
Zine 4.00 


Chicago 


Sept. 19.—Lead, zine and antimony have advanced 
in a quiet market. The strength in lead and zinc is 
attributed to the long idleness of numerous smelters. 
The old metals remain unchanged. We quote, in car- 
load lots, lake copper, 14.25c.; tin, 33.50c. to 34c.; 
lead, 5.95c.; spelter, 6.70c.; antimony, 8.50c., in less 
than carload lots. On old metals we quote copper wire, 
crucible shapes and copper clips,, llc.; copper bottoms, 
9.25¢.; red brass, 8.75c.; yellow brass, 6.75c.; lead pipe, 
4.50c.; zine, 3.75¢.; pewter, No. 1, 20c.; tin foil, 22.50c.; 
block tin, 26c., all buying prices for less than carload 
lots. 


St. Louis 


Sept. 19.—The lead market was strong during the 
week at an advance of 15 points, while slab zinc was 
firm and 25 points higher. We quote carlots: Lead, 
5.80c.; slab zinc, 6.50c. On old metals we quote: light 
brass, 3.50c.; heavy red brass and light copper, 7c.; 
heavy yellow brass, 4c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 
7.50¢c.; zine, 2c.; pewter, 15c.; tin foil, 16c.; tea lead, 


2c.; aluminum, 9c. 


Effects of Railroad Congestion in the Youngs- 
town District 


YOUNGSTOWN, Sept. 19.—Congestion at shipping 
platforms of sheet rolling plants because of car short- 
age may force curtailment of production, as rollers are 
disinclined to accumulate large stocks of the finished 
product against possible decline in buying. 

President James A. Campbell of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. believes railroads will be able to 
deliver coal in sufficient quantities to maintain inde- 
pendent production in this territory at 70 per cent. 
The company will not re-light its two Hubbard blast 
furnaces until after the close of navigation. Mr. Camp- 
bell looks for continued interruption to shipping through 
the winter because of inadequate condition of locomo- 
tive equipment. 

The A. M. Byers Co. has arranged to secure Con- 
nellsville beehive coke for its Girard stack scheduled to 
be blown in this week. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
is preparing its Hannah furnace at Youngstown and 
the fifth stack in its Hazleton group for re-lighting. 

The Atlas Steel Corporation will be the name of the 
new company to be formed by the merger of the Electric 
Alloy Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio, and the Atlas Cruci- 
ble Steel Co., Dunkirk, N. Y., producers of high-speed 
and special analysis steels. Gross capital assets of the 
two constituents are about $12,000,000. Until com- 
pletion of the merger the companies are operating 
under unified management, with L. J. Campbell, pres- 
ident of the Electric Alloy company, as chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer, located at Dunkirk. 
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Philadelphia [ron and Steel Market 


(Continued from page 750D) 


Pennsylvania steel company; 2000 tons of basic to a 
New England wire company at about the same price; 
5000 tons of gray forge iron to a maker of bar iron 
at well above $30, furnace, this iron, however, being of 
special quality, and 1000 tons of No. 2X to an elec- 
trical machinery manufacturer at $33, furnace. A 
Virginia cast iron pipe manufacturer is reported to 
have placed an order for a substantial tonnage with a 
Virginia furnace which will be blown in shortly. The 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. will blow in a second 
furnace at Coatesville on Oct. 1, which will operate for 
at least two weeks on foundry iron, which is being 
offered for sale, and the same company now has five 
stacks in blast at its Johnstown plant and a sixth will 
be blown in next Sunday. Foundry iron is also being 
offered for shipment from Johnstown. The Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co. is having its No. 3 furnace relined 
and as soon as this work is completed it will be blown 
in. Prospects of regular merchant furnaces becoming 
active are not bright under present conditions in the 
coke market. 

The following quotations are, with the exception of those 
on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at Philadelphia ind 


include freight rates varying from 76 cents to $1.64 per gross 


ton 
East. Pa. No. 2 1.7 2.25 sil. $33.26 to $35.6 
East. Pa. No. 2X, > 2.40 34.26to 36.6 
East. Pa. No 4 ‘ 35.26 to 37.64 
Virginia No. 2 ain, 75 2.25 sil 37.1 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 2.75 38.1 
tasic delivered eastern P: 41.00 to 33.00 
(ray forge SS 31.00 to 33.00 
Malleable ; a ‘ : 35.00 to 36.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. furnace).. 38.00 to 00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 
nace) es : ‘ 87.00 to 38.00 


Ferroalloys.—Car load lots of resale ferromanga- 
nese have been sold at $85 and $90, seaboard. For 
forward delivery importers of British ferromanganese 
continue to offer at $67.50, seaboard, the buyer to pay 
the new duty. The New Jersey Zinc Co. is keeping its 
furnace in blast on spiegeleisen, having obtained coke 
from abroad, and is offering the 16 to 19 per cent grade 
at $38 and the 19 to 21 per cent grade at $39, furnace. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—Prices quoted for semi-finished 
steel are firm. Rerolling billets can not be obtained for 
less than $40, Pittsburgh, nor forgings billets for less 
than $45, while on some lots higher prices have been 
paid. A sale of 1000 tons of forging billets at $47.50, 
Pittsburgh, is reported. The American Locomotive Co. 
is in the market for about 5000 tons of forging billets 
of special quality. 


Rails —Nearly all of the Eastern railroads are 
figuring on their 1923 rail requirements, and although 
formal inquiries have not been issued in all cases, it is 
expected that the Pennsylvania will require about 200,- 
000 tons, the Philadelphia & Reading, 13,000 tons, the 
Norfolk & Western, 25,000 tons. The Baltimore & 
Ohio will also buy, but its tonnage has not been named. 
Eastern companies which roll rails have quoted on 200,- 
000 tons for the New York Central. Light rails are in 
good demand at 2.25c., Pittsburgh. 


Plates.—Locomotive buying is responsible for most 
of the important plate demand. About 4000 tons has 
been placed by the Baldwin Locomotive Works for the 
100 engines recently ordered by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; about 2000 tons for 50 ordered by the Baltimore 
& Ohio; about 1000 tons will be required for 30 addi- 
tional locomotives ordered by the Erie; the Norfolk & 
Western has contracted for 12, and the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis for 7. The Chesapeake & Ohio is 
inquiring for 50. Otherwise plate orders are in small 
volume, and mills which are quoting 2.25c. to 2.50c., 
Pittsburgh, are not finding it easy to book orders except 
in very small lots. The minimum on plates appears to 
be 2.10c., Pittsburgh, quoted by only one mill, but some 
others have named 2.15c. and 2.20c. on desirable lots. 
Plate production at Eastern mills is increasing. The 
Midvale plant at Coatesville will this month turn out 
about 15,000 tons, which is slightly more than 50 per 
cent of capacity. We quote sheared plates at 2.10c. to 
2.50c., Pittsburgh. 


September 21, i999 


Structural Steel.—Prices on fabricated stee) 
are working lower. An office building in Philad, 
for which contract has been let, went at $81, . 
which was about $10 per ton below the next 
price. Several structural jobs in the Philadelph 
trict which have been let are reported in another « 

Plain material is quoted from 2.10c. to 2.25c.. 
burgh. 

Bars.—Steel bars are selling from 2c. to 
Pittsburgh, but it is becoming more difficult { 
mills quoting 2.25c. to get that price and some , 
sions of $2 or $3 a ton have been made. Busin 
in moderate volume. One mill is quoting bar i: 
2.15¢., Pittsburgh, but others in the East ask 2.25, 
carload lots. 

Sheets.—The new level of prices on sheets is 2.75¢ 
for blue annealed, 3.75c. for black and 4.75c. for ga). 
vanized, all base Pittsburgh, with lighter gages of ga! 
vanized having been quoted as high as 4.90c. Many 
consumers are covered at the former prices, but som: 
business has been done for early shipment at th 
higher level. 

Warehouse Business.—Local jobbers have advanced 
cold rolled steel $5 a ton. Other prices are unchanged 
We quote for local delivery as follows: 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 2.90c.; iron bars 
bands), 2.90c.; round edge iron, 3.10c.; round edgs 
ron finish, 14% x 44 in., 3.10c.; round edge steel pl 
}.S5ec.; tank steel plates, ™4-in. and heavier, 3c.; tar 
plates, 3/16-in., 3.20c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No 
gage, 3.85c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 4.60c.: galvaniz 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.75c.; square twisted and deforme 
steel bars, 3c structural shapes, 3c.; diamond patter 
plates, 4-in., 4.80c.; 3/16-in., 5c.; spring steel, 4.25c iN 
old-rolled steel, 3.85c.; squares and hexagons, cold-roll 
steel, 4.35c.; steel hoops, No. 13 gage and lighter, 4.10 
steel bands, No. 12 gage to 3/16-in., inclusive, 3.70 
2.90c.: tool steel, 8.50c.; Norway iron, 5.50ce. 

Coke.—Much to the surprise of those who had ex 
pected that coke prices would continue to show declines 
because of better coal supply, the market has stiffened 
within the past few days, due, it is stated, to inadequat 
car supply rather than to lack of coke. Whereas a week 
ago furnace coke was offered at $10, Connellsville, 
now is quoted at not less than $11, and foundry cok 
is also $1 a ton higher at a minimum of $13, Connells- 
ville. By-product coke is offered at $13.50 to $14, 
Swedeland, Pa. 

Old Material.—There have been advances on nearly 
all grades of scrap from 50c. to $3 or more a ton o! 
top of similar advances which were recorded a week 
ago. A strong demand, coupled with rising prices, has 
created an excited market. Brokers are freely offering 
$21, Pittsburgh, for No. 1 heavy melting steel and $18 
delivered at eastern Pennsylvania steel works. Th 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. bought 10,000 tons at this 


th 


price, and the market advanced so rapidly that th 
sellers, it is reported, were unable to cover fully at 
profit. Our quotation on low phosphorus scrap has bee! 


advanced $3.50 a ton, based on a sale of 1000 tons 0 
plate croppings at about $25.50, delivered, while : 
Eastern mill has quoted $26, f.o.b. mill, on a tonnag 
billet crop ends. 
We quote for delivery at consuming points in tl 
is follows 
No. 1 heavy melting steel ‘ $ 00 
Scrap rails ; ; xen 00 
Steel rails for rolling . 21.00 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and under 25.50 
Cast iron car wheels 23.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought ‘ sees 2a-00 
No. 1 yard wrought a 20.00 
No. 1 forge fire ; 00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) .. 15.50 
No. 1 busheling. a E 50 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 
blast furnace use) od 14.00 
Mixed borings and turnines (for hlast 
furnace use) 7 aa 1.00 t 
Machine-shop = turnings (for steel 
works use) wa ae 
Machine-shop turnings (for rolling 
mill use) ; eee ee 00 to 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) .00 to 
Cast borings (for steel works and 
rolling mills) ...... ae eee aeeee 
Cast borings (for chemical plants)... 23.00 to 
a ON, ave est cs 23.00 to 
Heavy breakable cast (for 
plants) ale daa . 21.00 to 
Railroad grate bars 5 dae 5.00 to 
Stove plate (for steel plant use).... 5.00 to 
Railroad malleable ........ 15,50 to 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 
tubes (new specifications) 16.50 to 
REIN kas 23.00 to 
Steel axles ... ‘ sia ota Cal 


to 
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Carruthers, manager of sales, Chicago district, 
[ir Steel Co. and special sales agent Carnegie Steel 

headquarters at Chicago, has resigned to be- 
come general sales man- 
ager of the Otis Steel Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. Carruth- 
ers was born at Coving- 
ton, Ky., Feb. 9, 1878. His 
first connection with the 
steel industry was with 
the Columbus Bridge Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, of which 
he was secretary. From 
Columbus he went to Cin- 
cinnati, where he was as- 
sistant manager of sales 
Cambria Steel Co. In 
1908 he was appointed 
manager of sales the Cin- 
cinnati district office Car- 
negie Steel Co., remaining 
in that position until 
1919, when he went to 
Chicago to take the office 
he is now leaving. He suc- 
W. Glanzer, resigned, who has been associated 
sales department of Otis Steel Co. for over 20 





CARRUTHERS 


T. Buffington, of the structural and plate 
general sales department, Illinois Steel Co., has 
wointed manager of sales, Chicago district, for 

at company and special sales agent of Carnegie Stee! 
offices at Chicago, succeeding J. G. Carruthers, 


istavus Pratt has been in the employ of the 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., for 60 years. 
Mr. Pratt’s father was 
ployed in the same com- 

y f 65 years, the 
n 1 service being 
In these times 
| labor turnover, 
1 of long and ef- 
ervice is note- 


. Burrows, Apple- 
W has been elected 
Malleable Iron 
Beaver Dam, 

" hill the vacancy 
the death of 

ron. Mr. Bur- 
yme time has 

ited with the 

River Valley Paper 





R. Fink has re- 
general sales 
West Penn Steel 
enridge, Pa., to become affiliated with a new 
vhich will build a sheet plant in Detroit. 


GUSTAVUS PRATT 


Townsend, traffic manager National Tube 
irgh, has been elected vice-president of the 
al Railroad, the McKeesport Connecting 
he Benwood & Wheeling Connecting Rail 
idiaries of the National Tube Co. 
Foss has been elected president of the 
Mill Supply Co., Pittsfield, Mass., filling the 
ed by the recent death of Charles E. Hib- 
Kgan, president Union Electric Light & 
, St. Louis, has been elected president of the 
ry Co., a subsidiary of the electric com- 
eed Eugene McAuliffe, resigned. Frank 
e-president and L. E. Young, manager of 
ating department of the electric company, 
made vice-president and general manager 
f the colliery company. 
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R. A. DeVlieg has resigned his position as chief 
engineer and factory manager of the Handley-Knight 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., to become tool engineer of the 
Maxwell Motor Corporation, Detroit. 

W. S. Rugg, assistant to vice-president, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., has been appointed to the 
newly created position of general manager of sales of 
that company. 

E. K. Morgan, general superintendent Rockford Dril- 
ling Machine Co., has resigned his position to assist in 
supervising the design of special machinery for the 
Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., also of Rockford, Ill. He 
retains his financial interest in the Rockford Drilling 
Machine Co., and is still a member of its board of 
directors. 








| OBITUARY 
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Death of H. H. Campbell 


HARRY HUSE CAMPBELL, for years superintendent 
and general manager of the Pennsylvania Steel Co. at 
Steelton, Pa., died last week at the age of 63. Follow- 
ing his graduation from 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, he took up 
work at Steelton in a 
minor capacity, and for 
practically all his career in 
steel making he was identi- 
fied with that plant. As 
metallurgical engineer he 
was connected also with 
the kindred companies, the 
Maryland Steel Co. and 
the Spanish-American Iron 
Co. Mr. Campbell’s most 
important investigations 
were into the principles 
and practice of the open- 
hearth steel process, these 
being embodied in his well- 
known work, “The Manu- 
facture and Properties of 
Steel.” For the past twelve 
years, due to serious ill- 
ness, he has lived in retirement. More extended refer- 
ence to Mr. Campbell’s work will be made in a subse- 
quent issue. 

FRANK ADAM, chairman of the board, Frank Adam 
Electric Co., pioneer manufacturer of electrical goods 
in St. Louis, died there recently. Mr. Adam came from 
Germany to the United States in 1853 and went to St. 
Louis in 1865. He entered the electrical business in 
1890. 

THOMAS BEADLING, SR., president, North East Coal 
Mining Co., and treasurer, Colonial Coal & Coke Co., 
died at his home in.Crafton, Pa., Sept. 13. He was an 
active figure in the coal and coke business in Pitts- 
burgh for many years. 





H. H. CAMPBELL 


Steel Mill Equipment Orders Placed 


The Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, has placed orders for 
the following additional equipment for its new steel 
plant: Hot strip mill to the United Engineering & 
Foundry Co.; 10 cold rolls with the Mesta Machine 
Co.; five with the Philadelphia Roll & Machine Co. and 
with the Farrel Foundry & Machine Co.; six strip mill 
cranes with the Morgan Engineering Co. and a 10,000 
kw. turbo-generator and blooming mill and sheet bar 
mill motors with the General Electric Co. 


Evening and Saturday afternoon courses in engi- 
neering, beginning Monday evening, Oct. 2, are an- 
nounced by New York University (engineering section, 
extramural division, University Heights), New York. 
The bulletin gives information as to the courses, re- 
quirements of admission and tuition costs. 
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Features of Modern Blast Furnace Practice 
(Concluded from page 1734) 


was not over 550 it was not possible to file them. He 
mentioned these examples in relation to the method of 
using Brinell as some indication of the successful 
hardening properties of high speed steel. These state- 
ments were rather startling, and he would suggest that 
quite a number of the members of the institute would 
like to have small samples of these materials which 
could be easily filed at Brinell number 650, but which 
could not be filed at Brinell number 550. 

V. Srosiz, Durham, also referred to the point Mr. 
Brearley had mentioned about not making commercial 
high-speed steel from turnings. One could not go on 
getting high-speed steel from scrap, and must start to 
make something from raw materials. He had had a 
lot of experience in this direction and had made ten-ton 
charges of high-speed steel from turnings and had not 
found the difficulties mentioned in the paper, nor did he 
find anything like the losses Mr. Ogilvie mentioned. 
The paper told them that they must expect anything 
between ten and twenty per cent loss on turnings, if 
they were going to make high speed steel, but he did 
not think that the average would be anything like that. 
It would rather look as though Mr. Ogilvie had not had 
the best metallurgical conditions in his furnace. That 
seemed to be proved when he said that if he used high- 
speed scrap most of the vanadium would have been re- 
moved. That was totally unnecessary nowadays. He 
had plenty of instances where they had melted scrap 
containing 1 per cent of vanadium and 0.8 was easily 
left in the bath. When told that it was impossible to 
use turnings in this country and make the thing com- 
mercially practicable one must ask what the experi- 
ence was on which such an opinion had been founded. 
He would rather suggest that Mr. Ogilvie see what 
could be done elsewhere before he turned down as un- 
commercial the method which alone could give them 
new material. 

Flow of Steels 


J. H. S. DICKENSON, Sheffield, presented a paper on 
the flow of steels at a low red heat, giving details of 
recent developments in the manufacture of metallic 
containers capable of withstanding considerable stress 
at elevated temperatures for long periods. It was 
found. that the nickel-chromium alloy selected for syn- 
thetic ammonia producers was better able to resist oc- 
casional and intermittent heavy loads at high tempera- 
tures than the next best metal, a high-speed steel. Next 
in order came high chromium steel, with nickel-chrome 
steel, and 0.3 per cent carbon steel lowest. The most 
remarkable resistance to oxidation was shown by the 
nickel-chromium alloy, the next in rate of scaling be- 
ing the 14 per cent chromium steel, then the high nickel 
(25 per cent), with high-speed (tungsten), nickel- 
chrome steel and carbon steel in that order. 

In the subsequent discussion H. Brearley remarked 
that the results which Mr. Dickenson had set out ap- 
peared to extend very considerably the knowledge of 
the properties of steels at high temperatures over and 
above that type of knowledge that may be obtained by 
making an ordinary tensile test piece. The paper had 
focused attention on the behavior of structural parts 
at high temperatures. He (Mr. Brearley) thought that 
for most of them the interest of the properties of steels 
at high temperatures rather resided in the relative dif- 
ficulty or ease with which they could be deformed un- 
der rolls and hammers and so on, and in this particular 
respect he drew attention to the results of a number 
of tests which could be very simply made, but which 
were extremely difficult to explain. He produced a 
%4-in. steel bar—almost any kind of steel, so far as 
he knew, would serve—which had been raised to a tem- 
perature of about 1000 to 1100 deg. C. at one end, and 
then the heat had been allowed to taper down until, 2 in. 
from the colder end, it was perhaps about 600 C. This 
bar was gripped at the hot end in a vise, and then on 
the other end was put an ordinary joiner’s brace, and 
the bar was twisted. One would naturally expect, from 
all tensile determinations made on steels at high tem- 






peratures, that the bar would twist most where jt 






hottest. What happened in nearly all cases wa a 
where it was hottest they got a twist of a s} pitch, 





and then somewhere down the metal they got a twist of 
a longer pitch, and then they got a twist of th: he 
pitch of all where the end was coldest. 

A long paper by G. A. V. Russell on “Reversing ; 







ging Mills: Their Drives and Auxiliary Fy iar 
was withdrawn before the meeting. Other papers were 





















very briefly discussed. 

Visits were paid to the works of the Staveley Coal g 
Iron Co., Ltd., and to the works of the Parkgate [ron & 
Steel Co., Ltd., while on Tuesday W. McConway gaye a 
film demonstration descriptive of his new process for 
the production of steel discs by centrifugal methods qj. 
rect from molten steel. 


New England Foundrymen’s Association 


At the September meeting of the New England 
Foundrymen’s Association, held Sept. 13, at the Ex.- 
change Club, Boston, cupola practice was the subject 
under discussion. One of the most important points 
brought out was that too many foundries relied on com. 
mon labor to make proper charges in cupolas, whereas 
instructions often were not closely followed, which re- 
sulted in unsatisfactory castings. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that some person in authority, preferably a 
foreman, should be maintained on the charging flo 

The executive committee of the association have ar 
ranged for a number of addresses by some of the best 
and most prominent men connected with the foundry 
industry, during the coming sea.on. H. P. Blumenauer, 
Arcade Malleable Iron Co., Worcester, Mass., at the 
October meeting of the association, will deliver an ad 
dress on handling of materials around the shop. Georg 
A. Ray, Taylor-Fenn Co., Hartford, Conn., vice-presi- 
dent of the association, presided at the September meet- 
ing in the absence of E. H. Ballard, president. 


Plant Observes Fiftieth Anniversary 


On Sept. 13, 1872, the first pipe was turned out at 
the McKeesport, Pa., plant of the National Tube © 
and last Wednesday, the fiftieth anniversary of that 
event was observed by officials and veteran employees 
Among the latter were two who were employed at the 
plant at its opening and who still are in active harness 
Daniel Turley and Patrick Bligh. 

The first product of the plant was 2-in. boiler tubes 
Now the range of products includes all kinds of tubu 
lar goods, of sizes running from % in. to 30 in. in d 
ameter. The original plant occupied only four act 
and consisted of one small building. There are now 
scores of buildings, one of which is the largest mill ur 
der one roof in the world, while the plant as a whole! 
the largest devoted to tubular products in the world 
The number of employees has increased from 10) 1 
1872 to between 7000 and 8000, and the monthly pa) 
roll, which 50 years ago was about $11,000, now runs 
up to $1,000,000 when the plant is running full. Fron 
10 car loads a day, production has grown to an averagt 
of 100 car loads, and as high as 150 car loads have bee! 
produced in one day. = 

The first general manager of the plant was Joh! H 
Flagler, who died recently in Greenwich, Conn His 
successors in that position have been the late FE. ©. (om 
verse, Horace Crosby, G. G. Crawford, W illiam B 
Schiller, now president of the National Tube Co., 4” 
Taylor Allderdice, now vice-president in charge of oper 
ations of the company, while the present genera! ™! 
ager is William A. Cornelius. 













































The Tourist Camp Body Co., Inc., 1726 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago, was recently incorporated with 
capital stock of $10,000, to manufacture automov™ 
bodies. It is building a plant at the above 4 idress 
It will build bungalows on wheels, including kitchenett 
equipment, heating systems and electric lighting. : 
sheet metal work will be let out to contract. The mee 
porators are: G. B. Haskell, C. Oscar and H. Joshims 
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Control of Raw Material to Suit Output 
(Continued from page 716) 


n, Fig. 7, which is the order on the stores 
ent to give the factory the stock required for 
number of pieces of a specified part. Thus, 
tion for 10,000 pieces of part No. C-88 calls 
b. of %-in. screw rod. This material is given 
‘foreman of the first department to work on the 


ture of the part, in this case Dept. No. 3. 


How the Production Department Is Managed 


e manufacturing methods employed in the 
re observed the same careful principles which 
plied in the control of raw and finished material 

One feature which impresses the visitor is the 

f special purpose machines. The explanation 

es in the determination of the management to attain 
y without sacrificing flexibility in production. 

er words, the introduction of changes in type- 

ter design is rendered difficult when special manu 
ng machinery is used, because it may require 
irchase of entirely new equipment and scrapping 
On the other hand, alterations in the product 
tively easy to effect with standard machines, 


that is required is the use of new dies, jigs or 


the manufacture and repair of dies, jigs and 
is well as circular tools for screw machines, 
any has a well-equipped tool room. The 
of the tool makers are placed next to the 
ndows so that they have the best of light. The 
grinding department is set off in an inclosed chamber 
corner. The tool room also has its own in 

jual hardening department which, because it needs 
ight the least, is located in a part of the room farthest 
the windows. Replacements and repairs con 

tute the principal output of the tool room, as the 
nging out of a new typewriter model calls for so 
v tooling that purchases must be made outside 

\ll large tools are kept in a fireproof vault when 
There are three compartments in the vault, 

es, one for jigs and fixtures and a third for 

sets. The dies and the jigs and fixtures 

| in metal racks, and are arranged according 

of the typewriter for which they are used, 

lentified by both alphabetical and numerical 

In addition, the dies are differentiated, 

they are used for forming or blanking, 

“form” or “blank.” The screw machine 


g 
This scheme is to prevent unnecessary 
tools, as one combination of cams may 
everal jobs and likewise a cam in one 
sometimes be used in combination with 
ent drawers. Both the tool foreman and 
hanic have records indicating the loca- 
ls making up all the combinations used. 
smaller tools, such as milling cutters, 
ng saws, taps and dies, drills and 
are purchased, as this is cheaper than 
These tools are kept in a tool crib 
vault. An accurate record, of course, 
ols requisitioned by the production de- 


ir the tool crib and vault, the raw ma- 

om is, like them, conveniently located 

the production department. In point 

two principal materials stored are cold 

teel, from which all stampings are made, 

: steel bars, from which the screw ma- 
he 's are manufactured. Here also is kept 
teel used by the tool room. In filling the 
ns for this material, received from the 

nan, the store department cuts the steel 
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to length in a hack saw machine. Occasionally, when 
large diameter material is called for, it is necessary to 
use a large band saw located in the tool room. All 
purchased miscellaneous parts, such as wooden cores 
for the typewriter platens, rubber covers for the 
platens, knobs, key rings, etc., as well as general fac- 
tory supplies, are kept in the store room. On an 
adjacent covered platform castings are stacked to 
season. 

The raw material room is connected by a short aisle 
with the punch press and screw machine sections of 
the factory, which are the two primary departments 
for the production of small parts. Most of the other 
departments are devoted to secondary or finishing 
operations, with the drilling, milling, vertical grinding, 
riveting and polishing machines, and the plating, 
japanning and hardening divisions of the plant. 

Every part of a typewriter is protected in some 
manner from rust—by white nickeling, black nickeling, 
oxidizing or japanning. But the precautions taken 
against rust are no greater than the care exercised in 
inspection of the parts as they come from the various 
machines. In some instances, of course, examination 
by the eye suffices, but parts which must be within 
close limits are measured with calipers, blueprints 
indicating the maximum permissible tolerances for the 
parts being before the inspector while he is measuring. 

Castings for the heavier parts of the typewriter 
are bought outside. There are four main castings in a 
machine—base, top plate, carriage frame and _ sub- 
frame. Each is machined in a department by itself, 
for the reason that frequent movement of a bulky ma- 
terial is poor shop practice. The polishing and japan- 
ning of the castings must of necessity be done in sepa- 
rate departments devoted to this work, in the one case 
because of the dust generated and in the other because 
the parts must be baked in ovens. To minimize the 
movements between these divisions, therefore, the top 
plate, sub-frame and base departments are situated be- 
As the 


carriage frame is neither polished nor japanned, it is 


tween the polishing and the japanning rooms. 
handled in another part of the plant. The operations 
on the three heavy parts just referred to are similar. 
First, fins are snagged off and the rust is polished off, 
whereupon the castings are brought to their respective 
departments and profiled, drilled and milled—generally 
in the order stated. The last step is the japanning. 

Because of both the relative bulk and the expensive- 
ness of the castings, the production system is arranged 
so that each part is manufactured by daily quotas. 
The castings thus are kept moving through the plant, 
with the result that parts are passing simultaneously 
through each step in the various finishing operations. 
This differs from the principle 
facture of small parts, as already explained. The stock 


observed in the manu- 


of two-thirds or three-fourths of the small finished parts 
is normally above minimum, while the remainder will 
be below—a signal for replenishment. 

All completed parts are kept in what is known as 
the finished stock room. This department has two divi- 
sions, one containing all minor units and such single 
parts as go directly into the final assembly of the type- 
writer, the other embracing all parts which are en- 
tirely finished in themselves but must be assembled into 
minor units before going into the final typewriter as- 
sembly. The assembling of these minor units is done 
n a department located as near the stock room as 
proper lighting accommodations permit. 

Nesting Done by Women Only 

Final assembly of the typewriter is performed in a 
bay with ample light both from roof monitors and con- 
tinuous sash in the side walls. In the first stages of 
the assembly the work is divided into three separate 
sections according to the three major parts, i-e., the 
base, top plate and carriage castings. These depart- 
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ments are parallel to each other and lead into a fourth 
department where the three units are joined together 
and various other small parts are inserted. 

One of the small assemblies which precedes the com- 
plete joining of all parts is “nesting.” This consists 
of fitting all of the 42 typebars so that each will strike 
exactly “true” in the center of the typebar guide of the 
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typewriter mechanics is being developed, with + 
hood that individual families will become 
identified with the work as is now the case 
industrial centers in the East, where for 
son has succeeded father in his craft. Ths 
is thoroughly American in the sense that d 


i 


eign ties date back at least to the parents a; 


ss 


machine. To accomplish this the bar is slightly bent 
or twisted by specially designed pliers. The result re- 
quired is that each bar fits in the guide so that a piece 
of cigarette paper will slip past either side without 
binding or without being loose. 
exacting and requires an 


longer strong. 

Radical ideas such as make headway a 
skilled aliens gain no foothold in this commu: 
a matter of fact, there is little work about a | 
plant that might be termed common labor. M 
ations require considerable skill, with compe: 
proportionate, and superior skill is recogniz 
piece-work basis of pay. Some work, of cou: 
such a character that it cannot be placed on 
rate scale, and straight hourly wages are ther 
paid. The extent and manner of compensation 
ever, is not the sole factor affecting the psychology | 
the employees. The personal relations between mar 
agement and operatives, who know each other as only 
neighbors in a small town can, and mingle in a spirit 
of friendly fellowship, have done much to simplify 
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This work is extremely 
unusual co-ordination of 
brain and fingers which, it has been found, is possessed 
only by women. Men tried at this work have failed 
and, even among women, the number who succeed is 
not over one in ten. 

After the typewriter is completely assembled it 
passes to the aligning department, where the keys are 
adjusted so that all letters and figures when typed on 
a page are on a straight line; thence to the adjusting 
department, where adjustments are made to obtain a 
uniform touch for all keys; next to an inspection de- 
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partment, and finally to a dust-proof stock room, from 
which the machines are withdrawn to be boxed and 
shipped. 

As has just been observed, there is certain work for 
which women are better adapted than men. In fact, 
fully one-third of the 500 employees are of the gentler 
sex. Often they are the daughters or sisters of other 
operatives and, in some instances, their wives. As 
typewriter manufacture is the only industry in the city 
of Woodstock, a community of 6000 people, 50 miles 
Northwest of Chicago, a large stable body of skilled 


Scrap Shortage Predicted by Dealers 


Is there a potential shortage of steel scrap? Scrap 
brokers and large dealers who have canvassed the sit- 


industrial relations problem. 

The Woodstock Typewriter Co. is a growing institu- 
tion. In 1918 its production was 35 typewriters daily, 
An addition, housing the present assembly departme: 
was completed in the winter of 1920, and to-day the 
output is 100 machines per day. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the careful manner in which both raw ma- 
terial and finished stocks are controlled, the well- 
worked out organization of the production and as- 
sembly departments, and the attention paid to em- 
ployee personnel are producing results. 


First Progress Report on Gage Steel 
Investigation 


ait fF 


A program for laboratory work on the wear of gage 
steels, to be conducted at the Bureau of Standards has 
been prepared. Arrangements have been made with 
Dr. John A. Mathews, president Crucible Steel Co. 0! 


uation thoroughly claim that there is apt to be less 
scrap this fall than the steel mills will require and 
that a steadily advancing market is inevitable. Some 
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mills have stored large quantities of scrap which was 
bought when prices were low. One Eastern mill has 
a sufficient quantity on hand for several months’ op- 
eration, but this is not the situation generally. 

An eastern scrap company in analyzing the situa- 
tion finds that the mills in the East, not including those 
in the Pittsburgh-Johnstown-Youngstown district, are 
consuming about 90,000 tons of steel scrap a month, 
and all of these mills are at present active buyers. 

This scrap company says that there is practically 
no steel scrap left in the hands of the small dealers. 
There are some large stocks held by large dealers, 
but it is estimated that these stocks in the aggregate 
are not more than one month’s supply for the eastern 
mills. 

Serap dealers continue to point to the wide spread 
in the prices of basic pig iron and steel scrap, a dif- 
ference of $13 a ton in the Pittsburgh market; $11.50 
in the Youngstown market, and at least $14 in eastern 
Pennsylvania, based on last week’s market prices. 
They say that under more normal conditions of steel 
plant and blast furnace operation it is inevitable that 
pig iron shall come down and scrap go up, or that both 
these movements will develop. 

Relief for any threatened shortage of scrap must 
come chiefly from the railroads and it is probable that 
large stocks will be available from that source be- 
tween now and the time snow flies if the resumption 
of work by shop mechanics results in the speedy repair 
of a large number of cars and locomotives. The dif- 
ficulties which the transportation companies have had 
incident to the shopmen’s strike have prevented many 
of the roads from gathering their usual offerings of 
scrap. 


America, to get a supply of 1.10 per cent carbon and 
1.40 per cent chromium-steel for hardening experi- 
ments and wear tests and of 0.45 per cent carbon stee! 
for testing the wear of hard disks against soft. As 
the chromium-bearing steel is at present the most unl 
versally used gage steel, it is planned to make th 
most elaborate tests on it. om 

While waiting the receipt of appropriate steels for 
the study of hardening problems, some quenching ex- 
periments have been made to determine the character- 
istic curves, cooling power, and reproducibility o! the 
common quenching media. The heat treatment of sev- 
eral steels in the form of 4-in. cylinders has been 
studied with the principal object of determining the 
effect of rate of heating on the dimensional changes. 
Some of these cylinders showing large dimensiona! 
changes on hardening are being measured for 
changes. 


Labor Conditions in Pennsylvania 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 19.—Restricted immigration " 
responsible for a general shortage of competent or ae 
in the steel and construction industries, according - 
the reports of the Pennsylvania State employmen' 
agencies. Reports show that as of Sept. 1 the er 
ployed in the State totaled 32,770, which compares wit! 
125,000 registered for jobs on July 1. 

The strike of more than 300 employees OF M © 
Car Forge Co., Ellwood City, Pa., was settled os 
when laborers were given a 20 per cent increase, ee 
workmen an increase of 6c. per hour and piece worse” 
a proportionate increase. The strike was on 
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two weeks. 
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Labor Problems in Electric Melting 


(Concluded from page 725) 


nnecting knife switches on the primary side with- 
aking use of the insulated stool or the rubber 
provided. That they do not care to take the 
r expend the energy to play safe should be reason 
nmediate discharge. If this careless disregard 
an life is tolerated from one workman, it is 
¢ before the “disease” spreads among the others. 


Things Not to Do 


promote the best results a set of rules should 
sted together with a series of “Don’ts.” Some 
latter should read: “Don’t throw in the main 
while men are working on the furnace roof”; 
Don’t touch the relay coils on the automatic regu- 
_as the electrician is here for that purpose”; or 
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“Don’t try to slip an electrode with the power en.” It 
may seem strange that such matters must be kept con- 
stantly before the workmen; and indeed it is not for 
green workmen that these “Dont’s” are necessary, but 
for protection against the “wise” workman who always 
feels that he wants to go his fellow-workman one bet- 
ter. The green workman will always refrain from 
touching anything which he fears and does not under- 
stand, whereas his “wise’’ companion is probably think- 
ing of how he can best show off his newly acquired 
ability before the new workman. Many furnace men 
jeopardize themselves daily by the use of such tactics, 
to say nothing of an untold amount of trouble they 
cause their employers. When these rowdy methods 
are dispensed with and furnace men do their work the 
safer way, then and then only will they find that their 
jobs are safe for themselves as well as their fellow- 
workman. 


New Type of French Electric Furnace* 


Closed Crucible with Special Features—Girod, 


Keller and Other Types Compared 


oo furnace described in this paper, the idea of 

which is due to T. Levoz, a French metallurgist, 

esents certain interesting features, and illustrates 

ne of the latest French developments. The use made 

during the war for the production of high-speed 

steel demonstrated the principles on which it is con- 
structed. 

The refining of a steel bath is effected by the action 
of the slag, of a fixed composition, on the molten metal. 
[his action is made up of several reactions which re- 
juire for their realization certain conditions already 
aid down by Prof. Campbell in the course of a meeting 
f the (British) Iron and Steel Institute, when the 
first practical trials of electric furnaces were being 
made. He laid stress upon the following important 
points, the realization of which appeared to him essen~ 


furnace should be closed as much as possible and 
i be of the simplest possible construction; the furnace 
ild be entirely separated from the electrical fittings of 
generators and transformers, which should be main- 
their highest capacity in order to increase the 
the installation; the wear of the refractory ma- 
the linings should be saved by applying the heat 
enter of the bath, and those of the roof by protect- 
gt n from the direct radiation of the arc by the elec- 
t themselves; the slag should be given as large an 
possible so as to increase the refining surface: and 
perature of the slag should be maintained above 
he steel, so as to secure fluidity and facilitate the 

ity required by an intensive refining process 


rofessor Campbell also advised the use of a homo- 
geneous and solid hearth, and with this in view, recom- 
mended that electrodes should not be allowed to pass 
‘hrough it. On the other hand, Dr. W. Borchers, who 
Vas one of the pioneers of electro-metallurgy, has 
spoken of the satisfactory results obtained by this lat- 
er type of furnace. The principle of this, the Girod 
ace, was based on a combination of the resistance 
furnace. The metal to be melted constituted one of 

trodes, the slag covering it forming an electro- 

oa nductor, the metal constituting the resistance 

’ ‘na the current being distributed by one or several car- 
) “on electrodes traversing the roof and by multiple con- 
t “‘s passing through the bottom. There was no ques- 
- n o! the solidity of this furnace. The advantages 
h ‘¢ © trom a uniform distribution of the current, 
7 by the arrangement of the contacts passing 

el ‘ch the bottom, constituted one of its essential 


ice€ 


t of a paper, contributed through the courtesy 
n G “sociation Technic de Fonderie de France, by R 
wi : nd presented at the convention of the American 
Aa *n's Association at Rochester, N. Y., in June. 


characteristics, namely that of insuring the efficacy of 
the furnace’s refining action. 

The section and length of these contacts were such 
that no one of them could carry more than a certain 
fraction of the total current without becoming over- 
heated and, consequently, without its resistance being 
excessively increased. The regulation of the tempera- 
ture and resistance of each contact was effected by cool- 
ing the hollow extremities by a water circulation sys- 
tem. Certain inconveniences were thus remedied, and 
as a result of the uniform arrangement of the contacts 
round the prolonged axis of the carbon electrodes the 
advantage of a uniform rabbling of the bath was ob- 
tained. Professor Campbell’s one objection thus dis- 
appeared; moreover, the results already obtained at 
that time demonstrated the furnace’s merits. 


Girod, Keller and Hewitt Types Compared 


When regularly working, the lining, which was 
chiefly composed of burned dolomite, withstood at least 
80 heats. The bottom of the furnace stood 120 to 160 
heats without repair and had then lost 100 mm. in thick- 
ness. With charges of molten metal the lining could 
stand 200 operations, and the roof about 20 to 35. The 
wear of the other parts of the furnace was compara- 
tively slight and the consumption of carbon electrodes 
was from 12 to 15 kg. (27 to 33 lb.) per ton of steel. 

The principle adopted in the Girod-type furnace, 
which was also to be adopted in the Keller-type fur- 
nace with a better distribution of current, thus marked 
an advance in the construction of electric furnaces. In 
the Keller-type furnace the distribution of the current 
in the bath, instead of being merely carried round a 
certain number of contacts, was effected over the whole 
depth of the bath by means of a bundle of iron bars 
surrounded by refractory clay which formed the fur- 
nace bottom. The current was introduced by a large 
carbon electrode rectangular in section. 

As in the Girod-type furnace, the intensity of cur- 
rent necessary was high, as it had to reach 3000 amp.; 
but this high intensity had fewer disadvantages as the 
current was better distributed and the electric resis- 
tance in the large single electrode and in the conduct- 
ing hearth was not as great. The difficulty of water 
cooling and of overheating of the carbon electrodes 
was avoided. The principles laid down by Professor 
Campbell therefore were observed in this furnace, not- 
withstanding the fact that the conductors passed 
through the hearth. 

On the other hand, it might be objected that they 
were not followed in the first furnaces of the Heroult 
type, in which the better basic action was counteracted 
by the imperfect closing of the furnace, which was 
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opened by three lateral doors and had the two elec- 
trodes passing through it from the roof. Nevertheless 
the effectiveness of the furnace was not as great as it 
might have been, although the rectangular surface of 
the bath was extended, because of the action of the are 
being concentrated on'y in the vicinity of the electrodes. 
The intensity of the current alone was greatly reduced. 
The rectangular section, therefore, was unsuitable and 
at Remscheid it was reduced only to the zone of action 
of the arcs. The circular form introduced by Nathusius 
seems to be preferred, and it was this form of section 
which Heroult adopted for the 15-ton furnace which 
he built in the United States, 


Details of the New Type 


All these considerations led the inventor, previously 
mentioned, to produce a special type of electrical fur- 
nace, in which the principles already indicated were 
further developed and the various defects were mini- 
mized. He sought on the one hand, to secure rapidity 
of fusion and on the other to insure good purification 
by making the current pass as directly as possible— 
but at the same time with uniformity of distribution— 
through the metallic mass and the slag, the furnace 
being simple in construction, strong and well closed, 
without an excessive intensity of current being neces- 
sary. 

For this purpose he constructed a closed crucible 
with only one opening for charging the material and 
the additions and for pouring the finished metal. He 
also placed the large carbon electrode in a sheath to 
obviate air currents in the space left free between the 
electrode and the roof. Thus he facilitated a better 
basic action. 

Moreover, certain trials made for the first time at 
the electric power station of the commune at Jambes 
in Belgium enabled him to discover the possibility of 
placing electrodes in the lateral linings of the crucible 
without their being affected by wear at that level. In 
fact, as the lateral linings of the furnace presented a 
larger surface than that of the hearth (bottom), the 
number of iron conductor bars embedded in the linings 
can be increased so that their section can be lessened. 

Thus a strong magnesite bottom can be composed 
which resists the action of the overheated metal much 
better than an armored hearth. Wires of 6 to 10 mm. 
(No. 9 to No. 3, B.W.G.) were found sufficient to ob- 
tain currents of 1200 to 1500 amp, at 85 vlots capable 
of developing the temperatures necessary to purify the 
entire mass, notwithstanding the depth of the bath. 

The electric resistance of the conductor electrodes 
thus constituted is almost negligible, for, as has already 
been pointed out, the surface of the linings permits 
bringing into play a considerable number of wires 
equivalent to such a large conductance section that, 
without taking account of the conductivity of the bot 
tom, the loss is already practically nil. 

The use of small section metal conductors tends to 
produce a more uniform circulation of the electric cur- 
rent than the use of large section conductors, and the 
large surface of the positive carbon electrode is well 
utilized owing to the excessive splitting up of the cur- 
rent at the surface of the bath. The slag is highly and 
uniformly heated throughout its surface, and its tem- 
perature may be raised to the point required to secure 
good fluidity and intense chemical action, 


Two Rows of Electrodes 


To facilitate the process of refining still further the 
inventor was led to adopt a special device which con- 
sists in introducing two rows of superimposed lateral 
electrodes, the lower ones being termed fusion elec- 
trodes and the upper ones refining electrodes. 

The fusion electrodes, which vary in number with 
the capacity of the furnace, are formed by a bundle of 
pure iron wires imbedded at the base in a mixture of 
magnesia and tar and united at the top so as to give 
a good contact with the metal contained in the cross- 
wise channels arranged in the furnace hearth. 

These electrodes are joined in series by a copper 
bar, which is itself connected by cables to the negative 
pole of the current transformer. The refining elec- 
trodes, which are placed on a level above that of the 
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others, facing the slag, are also variable in number 
according to the capacity of the furnace, 

A special device enables the current to 
from the fusion electrodes and afterwards from th, 
fining electrodes, or alternatively from both ; 
electrodes at once. The number of wires form the 
electrodes, as also the section of these wires, varies 
with the capacity of the furnace. The wires 
fusion electrodes have always a larger sectio: 
those of the refining electrodes. 

In every case the current enters by a large vertica] 
carbon electrode passing through the furnace roof 
horizontal section being half that of the furnace 
cible. When direct current is employed this large posi- 
tive electrode is hollowed out and forms a heat reflK 
tor; moreover the oxygen of the bath is liberated and js 
-arried to the positive pole instead of remaining in th 
bath and oxidizing it. 

The furnace proper consists of a steel plate bod 
with a non-conducting refractory lining and fitted wit} 
a cover. Hollow trunnions, through which the condue- 
tor cables pass, enable the whole apparatus to be tilted, 
The current always passes through a layer of relatively 
thin metal, which enables currents of much lower in 
tensity to be used. An intensity of 1500 amp. is not 
exceeded; nevertheless the temperatures obtained ar 
diffused throughout the entire mass of the slag and 
metal, 

This furnace was employed during the war in the 
production of high-speed steel. It was installed at th 
Jarville works of the Eclairage Electrique Co., nea 
Nancy, now amalgamated with the Thomson-Housto: 
Co. The results obtained appear to indicate that, wit! 
continuous working and by treating 1000 kg. (2205 
lb.) per heat with an amperage of 3000 at 80 volts 
would be possible with one furnace to obtain an output 
of eight tons per day by deoxidizing the metal obtained 
from a converter. 


Bounty-fed versus British Steel 


A new handicap with which British steel makers 
are faced is the proposal of the Union of South Africa 
to grant a bounty for iron and steel produced withir 
the Union. The bounties, according to the Enginee) 
London, will extend over eight years and, beginning 
at 15s. per ton, will be graded downward, until in the 
last year they will be only 2s. 6d. per ton. Only work 
with a minimum capacity of 50,000 tons per annum wi 
be entitled to receive the bounty. Such a policy car 
not fail greatly to stimulate the production of iron and 
steel within the Union and, added to the present handi 
cap of the import duty, may prove a disastrous blow 
to those British manufacturers who have hitherto looked 
to South Africa as a market. On the other side, th 
passing of the “prohibitive” tariff bill by the United 
States will probably keep out British special steels 
while foreign markets nearer home are for all practica 
purposes closed by the operation of the money ex 
change. The outlook for British steel is, therefore, 
anything but bright, and it is not surprising to find 
the spirit of pessimism rapidly spreading in Sheffield 


Large Output of Portland Cement 


Figures of the United States Geological Survey she 
that the August production of Portland cement, }?, 
664,000 bbl., was the greatest of any month 0! 
year to date and was more than 10 per cent greate! 
than the largest month of 1921. The total productio! 
for eight months this year has aggregated 70,139,008 
bbl., as compared with a total of 62,280,000 bbl. fo! 
the first eight months of 1921. Present indications a™ 


that 1922 will establish a new high record in the Pr" 
. . ‘ Te ly slignti} 
duction of Portland cement, for 1921 was only S!§ 
less than 1920, the high record year. . 
ugus 


Shipments, similarly, were made higher in 
than in any preceding month of the year and ae 
higher than in any month of 1921. The figure *™ 
August was 14,361,000 bbl. and for the eight months 
was 76,240,000 bbl., thus reducing stocks by more than 
6,000,000 bbl. Stocks reported at the end ol Augus 


ror 


aggregated 5,737,000 bbl. 
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be made inder Zz evulatik m 3 ‘ pres ribed bv the 


Metal Schedule of Fordney-McCumber Tariff 


secretary of the Treasury rt es e) rted from the United 


(Continued from page 731) States for repairs y be turned upon payment of a duty 














ipon the value of ft repairs at the rate at which the 
irticle itself would ‘ ibject D ted inder conditions 
lb.], lead dross [1'c. per Ib.], reclaimed lead ind regulations t e prescribe v the Secretary of the 
id. antimonial lead, antimonia scrap lead type Treasury Provide at t : iragraph shall not apply 
Rabbitt metal, solder, all alloys or combinations of to anv article 1m } i i vanee of drawback has 
specially provided for, 2%%« per lb. on the ead been made, the re rtatior f wl s hereby prohibited 
ed therein [2%c per lb.]; lead in sheets, pipe shot except upon pay? t duties equ t the drawbacks 
lead, and lead wire 2%ac. per Ib. ¢ pe e! & llowed or to ! t nufactured bonded ware 
uses and exported ne ur provision of laws 
Zine-bearing ore of all kinds, conta ng ul } Bells t 1 ‘ oken and fit only 
ent of zinc, shall be admitted free of duty contain to remanuta } oe ) 
per cent or more of zinc and less than 20 per ent . 3 ras DI rh f n brass or Dutch 
ent per lb. on the zine contained thereil contain meta i { f y ge, fit niy for } ifacture Free 
r cent or more of zinc and less than 25 per cent, I list) 
on the zine contained therein; containing pe ent 154 L. t ty ting es, typewriters, 
or more, 1%c. per Ib. on the zine contained therein per ent] sli ‘ ' ‘ ent) sand-blast 
follows the administrative provisio: iditor mach sludge . l ta ad oil spreading 
Zine in blocks, pigs, or slabs, and zir dust ma i ed structior nd 
1%c. per lb.]; in sheets, 2c. per Ib 1% er ) in iintenal of roa 1 ! mpi nz them by the j 
ted or plated with nickel or other meta except i road rreservatives t fore FS whethe n whole 
or platinum), or solution 2144 ‘ n part I repair parts \ or free st) 
ld and worn-out, fit only to be remanufactured 47 Chro rome r res et) 
lb. (15 per cent) [lc. per lb.] is ! t t ! is j per ton] u , 
f Print rollers and print blocks ised in printing ick s t é ‘ nt] npositio: ised for 
or cutting designs for wall or crépe paper ‘ \ ) nponent material 
m. oileloth, or other material, not specially provided f chief valu é ) ther form [20 per 
posed wholly or in chief value of iron, ste pper ent] CA Kove O: A t if any country 
anv other metal, 60 per cent ad va re eT pel t I trie i I f£overnime t 
per cent] pose a or irt ecific this paragyr: 
Cylindrical steel rolls ground and po valued at whet mported f State ‘ equal duty shi 
or ove! 25 per cent ad valoren t mposed ipor rt ‘ { the United Sti 
['wist drills, reamers, milling cutter tap lie ind fron su count! pend vines r other il 
nz tools ot all descriptions not Spe la ro e¢ diy on ol .OVeETT 
ng more than 6/10 of 1 per cent of t st ) (0 ‘ 
im, 60 per cent ad valorem ) ( npo t per the ol 
\rticles or wares not specially provided for ’ ent materia ( é I ‘ provides for 
oO or in chief value of platinun gold or silv O68 Copper ! ‘ } of, ame , arse opper 
rv wares plated with platinun gold ) ; ‘ I cement oppe! ! yppe f r remanufactur 
with gold lacquer, whether part r who nanu ypper scal lipping f ew me ind opper 
ed, 60 per cent ad valorem if composed who yr I ite pars ing f tured or specially 
of iron, steel, lead, copper, bras nicke pewtel ovided for 
im, or other metal, but not plated with itinun DT Copper é vit ypper icetate 
ver, or colored with gold lacquer vhe er part d suba tat 
ifactured 10 per cent i va I I » \leta i¢ I ne é rude tate net 
vance or reduction of é ry i i inwroug! \ ‘ é vrought 
consequence of rust or of discoloratior i not not € i 
n any description of iron ¢ tee or upor 0 n 
\ ) or partly manufactured i 
facture ot Y rr “s 
the 
Free List 
ind the 
i mplements: Plows, tootl ur? s luu 
sters, reapers, agricultural drills and plante \I . : ” 
rakes, cultivators, thrashing mas . s , . siaeaaani 
ichinery for use in the manufacture of igal if ture — : 
rts, cream separators valued at not more thar ‘ 
d all other agricultural implement f ar ind 634 Ore vel . +t ores 
) ot specially provided for, whether in whole 7 , ; 4 a 
ncluding repair parts Provides That ¢ 1 ‘ ngot —_ 
ed by name n Title I shall é ‘ 
r , ness pong 
' rrapl ' 
ony ort 6F Ss eur die 4 
\ the vrowt produce ( hia ( ; . 
when returned after having been ex G84 ' t de o tir 
ng been advanced in value or improved ir I Py ded ai Olas . weiiai ind paid upo a 
process of manutacture : a { per and 
for the account of the persor exports - block pig . granulated. a dut 
United States; steel boxes ish I ‘ wher . ¢ . ‘ stiafeetion 
ind other containers or coverings of Ame! f 4 4 ent f the United Stat tha es of the 
exported filled with Ameri n products 3) nited Stat 17 roducing ‘ ‘ and bat 
pty and returned filled with foreign prod d e tir ‘ , Pre ‘ ha nake 
ind staves when returned a arr’ nown this fact tior und the ft anid A tig 
<silver flasks or bottles, iron or steé lrums ’ 70 to effect 
nestic or foreign manufactur ised for thé 685. 7 n bars. blo r pigs, ar grain or nulated 
ids, or other chemicals, whi sha ve ral re t) {F 
exported from the United States it 
f such articles shall be made, under genera R97 ; — anized 
be prescribed by the Secretary of t 
the exemption of bags from duty sha pp Items from Other Schedules 
domestic bags as may be imported by 
eof, and if any such articles are subject t number of produ ite ils in which the iron and 
nue tax at the time of exportation, such ta i trades ars ntere ad app elsewhere than in the 
1 to have been paid before exportation a1 Meta hedule f the tariff t Some of these are 
photographic dry plates and films of Americar en below 
(except moving-picture films), exposed abroad, 207 Bauxite crude t refined or otherwise advanced 
veloped or not, and photographic films light struc yndition in any manner, $1 per tor Free) 
@ damaged, or worn out, so as to be unsuitabk Fluorspar, $5.60 per ton. (Free) 
r purpose than the recovery of the constituent 201 Kath brick, chrome brick, and fire brick, not specially 
vided the basic films are of American 1an- rovided for, 25 per cent ad valorem; magnesite brick, % 
proof of the identitv of such articles shall of 1 per li and 10 per cent ad valorem. 
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1536. Brick, not specially provided for: Provided, That 
if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision 
of government imposes a duty on such brick imported from 
the United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon 
such brick coming into the United States from such country, 
dependency, province, or other subdivision of government. 

Graphite or plumbago, crude or refined: Amorphous, 10 
per cent ad valorem; crystalline lump, chip, or dust, 20 per 
cent ad valorem; crystalline flake, 1c. per lb. As used in 
this paragraph, the term “crystalline flake’? means graphite 
or plumbago which occurs disseminated as a relatively thin 
flake throughout its contaming rock, decomposed or not, and 
which may be or has been separated therefrom by ordinary 
crushing, pulverizing, screening, or mechanical concentration 
process, such flake being made up of a number of parallel 
laminz, which may be separated by mechanical means, 
(Free) 

216. Carbons and electrodes, of whatever material com- 
posed, and wholly or partly manufactured, for producing 
electric are light; electrodes, composed wholly or in part 
of carbon or graphite, and wholly or partly manufactured, 
for electric furnace or electrolytic purposes; brushes, of 
whatever material composed, and wholly or partly manu- 
factured, for electric motors, generators, or other electrical 
machines or appliances; plates, rods, and other forms, of 
whatever material composed, wholly or partly manufac- 
tured, for manufacturing into the aforesaid brushes; and 
articles or wares composed wholly or in part of carbon or 
graphite, wholly or partly manufactured, not specially pro- 
vided for, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

236. Grindstones, finished or unfinished, $1.75 per ton. 

204. Crude magnesite, 5/16 of 1c. per lb.; caustic calcined 
magnesite, % of lc. per lb.; dead burned and grain mag- 
nesite, not suitable for manufacture into oxychloride 
cements, 23/40 of lc. per Ib. 

Provisions for Elastic Tariff 

A distinct departure in tariff making for the United 
States is provided, the administrative provisions calling for 
an elastic tariff. The President is authorized to increase 
or decrease the duties and to shift to the American valuation 
plan (the ad valorem duties in the bill are based on the 
foreign valuation plan) under certain conditions 

Subdivision (a) authorizes the President to increase or 


decrease duties and to change classifications whenever 
necessary to equalize the ascertained differences in costs of 


RAIL PRICE ADVANCED 
Steel Corporation Announces First Change Since 
October, 1921 


The United States Steel Corporation has recom- 
mended to its subsidiary companies that on Oct. 1 the 
price of standard steel rails be increased from $40 to 
$43 a ton, according to the following announcement 
late Sept. 138 by Elbert H. Gary, chairman: 

“Until Sept. 30, 1922, the price of standard rails 
will continue to be $40 a gross ton base, f.o.b. mills, 
for deliveries to be made in about equal monthly in- 
stallments prior to June 30, 1923. Commencing Oct. 1, 
1922, the price will be increased to $43 a gross ton 
base, f.o.b. mills, for same deliveries.” 

The new price for steel rails fixed by the Steel Cor- 
poration is the first change since October, 1921, when 
the quotation was cut to $40 a ton from $47, the price 
recommended by the Industrial Board at Washington 
shortly after the armistice. In making his announce- 
ment Oct. 22, 1921, Chairman Gary Said: 

“We have decided to recommend that our subsidiary 
companies reduce the selling price of standard rails 
to $40 per ton base, f.o.b. our mills. The present costs 
of production do not justify this action, but it is hoped 
and expected that reduction in freight rates and other- 
wise, together with larger operations, will soon have 
a beneficiary effect upon our costs.” 

Prior to that announcement, there had been a dif- 
ferential of $2 between Bessemer and open-hearth rails, 
but since the announcement the price has been on the 
same basis. From May, 1901, until January, 1914, the 
price of Bessemer rails was $28. This advanced to 
$30 and remained at that figure until May 1, 1916. 
After most of the requirements of the year had been 


AGE September 21. 


production. No duty, however, may be increas: 
creased more than 50 per cent of the duties specifi 
bill and no authority is given to transfer from th: 
list to the free list, or vice versa; nor may any 
changed from specific to ad valorem, or vice ve; 
conferees specified that the differences in costs o; 
tion are to be ascertained in the United States an: 
principal competing foreign country, and removed 
as to how long this provision may remain in effect 

Subdivision (c) prescribes the factors which 
dent is to take into consideration in determining diff 
in costs of production and also provides that invest 
to assist the President in ascertaining such differ: 
to be made by the United States Tariff Commissi: 
conferees eliminated the provision of the Senate t} 
Tariff Commission hearings shall be public and t} 
President shall make the findings, hearings and tes! 
in all proceedings public as soon as practicable aft: 
issuance of a proclamation. The President is not auth: 
to increase rates beyond the specified maximum ad va) 
rates fixed in any paragraph. A new section also n 
unlawful unfair methods of competition and unfair act 
the importation of merchandise into the United States. w) 
threaten the stability or existence of American industry 
Investigations of cases arising under this section are to he 
made by the Tariff Commission and its findings are syb- 
ject to review, on questions of law, by the United States 
Court of Custom Claims. The final findings of the Con 
mission are then transmitted to the President and 
authorized, in case such unfair methods or acts ars 
lished to his satisfaction, to impose additional duties upon 
merchandise imported in violation of the act, and in extrem: 
cases he is authorized to prohibit the offending person fron 
importing any merchandise into the United States. Anothe) 
provision gives the President discretionary powers to in 
pose additional duties or prohibition upon imports from any 
country discriminating against the overseas commerc: 
the United States, and is more far reaching than the 
cedent established by the Payne-Aldrich act. 

Provision also is made for the United States to 
equality of treatment to all nations and at the same 
insisting that foreign nations grant to American externa 
commerce equality of treatment. A new section enlarges 
the powers of the Tariff Commission regarding investigation 
as to costs of production in this country and abroad, and 
it is authorized to establish an office in New York for the 
purpose of conducting investigations, calling witnesses, 


contracted for, the makers announced an advance of 
$5 per ton, which put open-hearth rails at $35 and 
Bessemer rails at $33. Another advance was made 1! 
November, 1916, to $38 for Bessemer and $40 for open- 
hearth. These were the contract prices in 1917, but 
in line with the advance in other products, rail sales 
in the second half of that year were made at highe! 
prices, ranging up to $57. In the early part of 1915, 
the $57 price for open-hearth rails was the basis of 
considerable sales, though at no time during the exist- 
ence of the conference arrangement between the stee! 
industry and the price fixing committee of the War In 
dustries Board was there a controlled price on rails. 
Some mills realized considerable higher prices than $9/ 
in the late months of 1917 and on through 1918 on 
sales for both domestic use and export. In early 1918, 
one road paid $73 on a 2500-ton order. As high as 
$85 was realized on some export business. For tht 
greater part of 1918, Washington named $57 as the 
selling basis on Army and Navy purchases for tne 
war, but otherwise prices were a matter of negotiat 
between buyer and seller. 

When the Industrial Board announcement of Te 
duced prices on steel products was made on March 21 
1919, a price of $47 for open-hearth rails was inciuded 
and this was the basis of Steel Corporation contracts 
for that year, though it was the fact also that the Cor- 
poration reinstated on its books in the first half ot 
1919 considerable rail business that had been taken 
at the lower prices of 1917. 


Y 
on 


Fire at East St. Louis, Ill., did $10,000 damage * 


the plant of Benjamin Baits, manufacturer of We 


drilling equipment, and $2,000 damage to the pant - 
the Atlas Boiler & Sheet Metal Works. The cause ° 
the fire was undetermined. 
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RAILROAD NEEDS INCREASING 


Buying of Machine Tools from That Source 
More Promising 


Lima Locomotive Co. Buys $200,000 Worth of 
Shop Equipment—Baldwin Works 
Inquires for 32 Tools 

The most promising development in the machine- 
tool industry is the renewed demand for tools for the 
repair and building of rolling stock for the railroads. 
The settlement of the railroad strike on certain roads 
has released some pending business and considerable 

ore is in sight. The inquiry of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad at St. Louis for 116 machine tools 
nd allied equipment, on which bids closed Monday, 
is the most cheering indication in some time of a 
sumption of railroad buying, which had been checked 
the strike. 

To keep pace with the demand for railroad locomo- 
tives, the Lima Locomotive Co., Lima, Ohio, has placed 
‘ders at Cleveland for about $200,000 worth of new 
shop equipment and another Ohio company, which is 
planning to devote its plant to the repair of locomotives, 

in the market for $250,000 worth of new tools. 
The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, has is- 
sued an inquiry for 32 machines, most of them of heavy 


luty type. 


Plans of the railroads apparently are to utilize 
possible means to restore their rolling stock to 


New York 

NEw York, Sept. 18 

mee from the inquiry of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, Philadelphia, for 32 machines, 
detail in the Philadelphia report, and new 
iiries from the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
N. Y., for engine lathes, turret lathes, drill 
ind other tools, there is no marked activ 
Eastern machine tool market. The Long 
Railroad has bought four machines, an axle 
side-head boring mill, a hub facing ma- 

1 a wheel press, and the United Fruit Co 

ht two machines for export to one of its 
Otherwise there has been no important buy- 

g the week, but prospects continue to be 

and the trade is hopeful of a growing vol- 
buying. The machine-tool price structure 


thening, with fresh advances on a few lines 


market continues quiet, particularly on sales 
ind hand power cranes. Sellers of locomotive 
ort some competition from the second-hand 
irrent inquiries are in most cases for cranes of 
ipacity, but in one instance, that of the Penn- 
road, Philadelphia, the original capacities of 
have been reduced. The original tender, which 
two 250-ton, two 60-ton, two 25-ton and six 15-ton 
s of various spans, has been revised to ten 
‘U-ton and two 25-ton electric cranes, the two 
nes being dropped. 


ent purchases are: 


-Leland Co., Inc., Brattleboro, Vt., a 20-ton and 
) ft. span, overhead traveling crane from the 
‘arnischfeger Co. 


id Co., Perth Amboy, N. J., four 4-ton, 27-ft., 
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normal condition, and it was recently announced by one 
road that it would work its repair shops 24 hr. a day. 
The Boston & Maine Railroad has contracted for the 
use of a New England machine-tool plant until March 
1, 1923, and will utilize it as a repair shop. The effect 
of this, however, may be to defer some machine tool 
purchases that may have been contemplated. 

Considerable railroad business is still pending at 
Chicago. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has not 
yet taken action on its inquiries, while the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific has bought only a few tools 
that were imperatively needed. The Long Island Rail- 
road has bought four machines at New York. 

The industrial situation is clouded somewhat by 
the closing down of the Ford plants, which will affect 
many other industries wholly or partly dependent upon 
that automobile manufacturing company for business. 

The General Motors Corporation, which is planning 
the manufacture of an air-cooled automobile, has re- 
vived a list issued earlier in the year. About 11 tools 
will be bought. The National Cash Register Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio, has inquired for a number of tools. The 
Indiana Quarries Co., Bedford, Ind., has bought cranes 
and several tools. 

Several steel companies in the Pittsburgh district 
have placed orders for steel rolling equipment and 
cranes for plant additions. 

The prices of machine tools continue to strengthen 
and there have been fresh advances on a number of 
lines. 


10-in. span, transfer cranes from the Shepard Electric Crane 
& Hodist Co. 

Phoenix-Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia, Pa., two 80- 
ft. span, 3 cu. yd. bucket handling cranes for Birmingham, 
Ala., from the Champion Engineering Co 

Lancaster Steel Products Co., Lancaster, Pa., a 10-ton, 
15-ft, span, 3-motor overhead traveling crane from the 
Northern Engineering Works. 

O. J. Dean Co., Chicago, two 5-ton electric traveling 
hoists from the Northern Engineering Works 

United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co., a No. 84 
Newton cupola crane from the Northern Engineering Works 

Wiardi-Hall Acid Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., recently in the 
market for a 5-ton, double I-beam hand power crane, has 
purchased a second-hand crane 

Standard Oil Co., New York, reported last week as pur- 
chasing a 20-ton hand power crane, bought from Maris Bros., 
Philadelphia. 


Third Avenue Railway Co., New York, two 3-ton pillar 


cranes mounted on flat irs from the Chesapeake Iron 
Works 

Phoenix Utility Co., 71 Broadway, New York, a 60-tor 
l-motor, 24-ft. span, overhead traveling crane from the 
Niles-Bement-Pond C This company is still in the market 


for a 60-ton, 4-motor, 71-ft. span, overhead traveling crane. 

The New York Edison Co., 130 East Fifteenth Street, 
New York, has commenced erection of a one-story power 
house, 25 x 100 ft., at Thirty-second Street and Madison 
Avenue, to cost close to $200,000, including machinery. 
William Whitehill, Buckly Newhall Building, Forty-first 
Street and Sixth Avenue, is architect. 

A vocational department will be installed in the new 
high school to be erected at Saranac Lake, N. Y., for which 
a bond issue of $400,000 is being arranged. C. B. Cutler, 
care of the local Board of Education, is architect. 

The Mexican Petroleum Co., Ltd., 120 Broadway, New 
York, will expend about $1,000,000 for buildings and equip- 
ment for two gasoline extraction plants at its properties in 
the Tampico district, Mexico, one to be located in the Cerro 
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Azul field and the other at Chapopote Construction work 
is under way on a new oil refining plant at Tampico, esti- 
mated to cost $2,000,000, including machinery, pipe line, 
pumping plants, etc. 

The Lindsay Light Co., 91 Chambers Street, New York, 
manufacturer of lighting equipment, gas burners, etc., is 
arranging for the removal of its plant from Chicago to 
Youngstow! Ohio The capacity will be increased. The 
company is increasing its capital from $1,000,000 to $1,200,000. 


Plans are in progress for reorganization of the Willys 
Corporation, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, manufacturer 
of automobiles, which has been in receivership, a_ large 
part of whose plant pronerty recently has been sold The 
new organization will take over the assets of the present 
company and will dispose of a note issue of $6,000,000, a 
portion of the proceeds to be used for the acquisition of 
necessary plants and equipment. John A. Willys, president 
Willys-Overland Corporation, Toledo, Ohio, is one of the 


heads of the company. 


The Mutual Electric & Hardware Mfg. Co., 28 Verandah 
Place, Brooklyn, planning for the installation of new 
equipment at its plant, including a number of presses 

Freight-handling machinery, cranes, conveying equipment 
and other mechanical apparatus will be installed at the 
proposed barge canal terminal to be constructed by the 
Departme! of Public Works, Albany, N. Y., on Staten 


Island. Charles L. Cadle is superintendent of public works, 


The Aetna Auto Engineering Corporation, 258 West Sixty 
ninth Street, New York, operating an automobile construc- 
ion and repair works, has leased the building at 217-19 
West Sixty-fourth Street, for a term of years, for plant 


enlargements Additional equipment will be installed 


The Sinclair Pipe Line Co., 45 Nassau Street, New York, 


a subsidiary of the Sinclair Refining Co., has arranged for 


a bond issue of $25,000,000, the proceeds to be used in part 


for new construction, including the doubling of the present 


apacity of the steel trunk line from Texas, Oklahoma and 


Kansas to the Chicago district ind for extensions in the 


vicinity of Houston, Tex., and in the Wyoming fields, with 


new pumping plants teel pipe, teel tank storages, et 


J. R. Manion is president 


The Braden Copper Co 120 Broadway New York, has 


re nat plans under way for enlargements in its coppe! 
milling plant to increase the capacity from 10,000 to 15,000 
ms of ore per day The work including machinery, is 
estimated to cost about $1,500,000. 

The Anderson Sheet Metal Co., Providence, R. I., has 
ea | tor ding t Nie i Sevent Street 
Brooklyv? 

Che \uto Safet Appliance Co 1493 Broadway New 
Yo. has leased space in the building at 549-51 West Fifty 

md Stree 


The Willia Bavley Co 110 West Fortieth Street, New 


York, manufacturer of steel window frames and sash, with 
} at Springfield, Ohio, has acquired about 8,000 sq. ft 
Seventh Street and Van Alst Avenue Long Island City 
1 Sit lor & one-story bullding for ul easter! factory 
I indoal Stee & lror ( 0 ) New York 
ed tl r-sto I lding, 4 100 ft t )-39 
West Thirty-eighth Street Improvements vi be mad 
t building 
Brunswick Laundry ‘ 22 Tor Avenut Jerse 
( N J will erect i three Ow IS¢ as = ‘ 
or i e adjoining it int por ym for 
i i llmeé I pall ehor 
The Mehl Machine Tool & Die Roselle, N. J man 
facturer of machinery, Jl dies, et \ estab ha brancl 
ngineering works at Cleveland 
\ vocational depart nent 


ected 


two-st high hoc be structed nm Main Street 
Dumont. N. J., estimated to cost about $275,000 Ernest 
S ‘ Palisade N J irchit 


R. Miele, 622 Springfield Avenue, Newark, N. J opera 


ing a forge and blacksmithing sho} nquiring fe in up 
right power trip hammer 

The Seagull Fishing Reel Co operated by Schoenfeld & 
Gutter, Inc., Newark, N. J manufacturer of metal fishing 


reels. has leased a floor in the building at 420 Ogden Street, 
for the establishment of a new plant 

The Commonwealth Water Co., 20 Northfield Road, West 
Orange. N. J., will make extensions in its pumping plant 
at Canoe Brook, including the installation of new pumping 
machinery, compressors and other equipment, estimated to 
cost about $125,000 


Frutchey & Waddell, Woodbury, N. J., local representa 
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tives for the Studebaker automobile, are tak 





the remodeling and improving of a local one-sto) 





30 x 150 ft., for a new service and repair worl 





A one-story vocational shop will be installed 
tion with the new addition to be built at the Haw) 
school, Newark, N. J., estimated to cost abou 
Guilbert & Betelle, 546 Broad Street, are are} 








The Peters Chocolate Co., Fulton, N. \y 
contract for boiler house, 40 x 80 ft., to Barto | 






52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. Estimated co 







The Holbrook Co., automobile body manufa 






awarded contract for a manufacturing building 1 





30 ft., service building 20 x 20 ft 
necting passage 25 x 50 ft., to Barto-Phillips Co.. 
bilt Avenue, New York Estimated cost $80.00/ 
hp. boiler with 100 ft. radial brick stack and 





boiler house 20 x 










































sprinkler system with 40,000 gal. steel gravity tay 
cluded. 

The Ritter Dental Mfg. Co., Inc., Rocheste: 
been manufacturing dental equipment for several] 
is now obtaining figures on equipment for adding 
brass and aluminum foundry to its present plar 


y y 
New England 
Boston, S¢ 

LARGER number of important machine Ol 
A was sold in this territory last week tha 
ing the previous week, but business was cx 
a limited number of houses The trade in g 
is fully as inactive as during the early part 
month Among the sales of new equipme 
One 40-ton and one 20-ton P & H crane to a Ver 
mont marble concern; one centering machine 
one 1!2-in. screw machine to a central Massacl 
setts conveyance builder; a reamer grinde1 
Rhode Island concern; three automatic lathes to 
Massachusetts textile machinery builder, and a mi 
tiple spindle drill to an East Boston concer A 
24-in. shaper constitutes one of the leading sales 


in the used machine tool market. 


[It is generally believed here that the ending 
the railroad shopmen’s strike with some of the r: 


roads will have little influence on the New E: 


wo 


carriers as possible machine tool prospects 
Boston & Maine Railroad and the New York, Ni 
Haven & Hartford Railroad apparently inte) 
ignore the union and to keep present shopmen « 
the payroll. Both roads have let out consider 
work since the strike started. During the past 
the Boston & Maine Railroad contracted wit 
New England machine tool builder for the us¢ 
its entire manufacturing equipment until Marc} 


next With a sizable percentage of repair 





farmed out on contract, and with shops well f 
with new and more or less unexperienced s} 
it is believed the purchase of new mach 
these two roads will be deferred 

The demand for machine tool repair parts ant 
small tools is good although spotty Individual 






ders often run up well into four figures 







Contract has been let for the erection of a on 
‘Oo x 90 ft manufacturing unit on Columbus Avenue 
Dimock Street, Roxbury, Boston, by the Albert Griffiths 5 






Co., 30 Whittier Street, Roxbury. 
















Bids are in on a one-story manufacturing plat 
Welding Co., 161 Pleasant St 







Thompson Electric 
Mass 
The Hamilton Mfg. Co Lowell, Mass., has wal 
contract for the construction of a re-inforced concret 
electric power plant 





















The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcest« 





has sold its Star Foundry Co. property in that ci 
I>. Priest, Schenectady, N. Y It has not been operate 


1Y 






the war. The property, consisting of a one-story 
ment foundry, will be developed for manufacturing 







The Murray-Mack Co., a Pennsylvania concern 


cured a location for a plant to manufacture auton 
Randolph, Mass., near the railroad and close to the 






ob 
Ral 







Foundry Co, plant. 






The Universal Winding Co., Cranston, R. I., manute 


bond issué 





of textile machinery, has arranged for a 







000,000, a portion to be used for extensions ali 
ments. 
The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., '§ 1 . 
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yn of a four-story addition to its plant at West struction Co Horne a 2 eration of its local 
s, 120x157 ft., to cost about $200,000 ir shops, as we ir shops t Salamanca, N. Y 
Star Foundry Co., Worcester, Mass., an interest of ind Susquehanna and Bradford, | effective Sept. 10. The 
pton & Knowles Loom Works, same city, has dis Erie company will resume the direct management of the 
on plant to Edward D. Priest, Schenectady, N y different plar ts and FrOpOSst t perate t full apacity as 
$20,000. The plant has been inactive for s é soon as men are available Phe par om Shanes 
new owner will resume production soon for the termination of the PUFACT Wit ther interests for 
erican Thermos Bottle Co Laurel Hil Ave! _ ; eee ‘ iat s 
Elmira 1 Binghan N 


Con! has plans under consideration for the ere 


ree plant addition. The lamestown N t \I rift l Avenue and 


nefield Gas Light Co., 23 State Street, S; Z a ee — " nee steel 
will commence at once erection of a new on enameled bathroom fixtures and indred products, is plan 
: 7 . ' yr for inetal tio f ne : r) . ‘ err ‘ PP 
power house, 51x58 ft. on Page Boulevard — allatior wn aCUEy AS Sueves 
‘ nd Chandler Streets 
ne Power Co Norway, Me is planning for the 
of additional machinery at its local power plant Phe International Cas nt Hopkins Street 
waterwheel, generator and auxiliary elect Jamestown, N. Y., n facture ‘ steel and bronze 
window casements, et has aware mtract to the Warren 
= a (‘onstruction ¢ lar st VI for the reetior ' - ; 
th W. MeNeil,. president of the Karm Terminal Co ments f one and 
‘ . one-half story nt additior ] x 15 f estimated to 
Conn., is the purchaser of the local plant of the t ‘ ited 1 
ost bout $50.00 
Metal Products Co., securing the property at publ . =. 3 
1500 It consists of a main two-story building The Skelton Shov Ha tor Ont calling for 
ft., designed as a machine shop bids through McPhie & Kell Hamilt architects, for 
onal department will be installed in a new hig! : I Lake Road, Dur 
Shrewsbury, Mass., estimated to cost about $150 Kirk, N. ¥ estimated tf Sst a it $100,000 n idir equip 
ment The cy} ' OT f ( Dunkir I T 
William Beal, 62 Summer Street, Boston, is architect iml : vune S interested 
; ‘ : : ‘ NY ect W } Q the mpat 
Corbin, Ine., Orchard Street, New Britain, Co1 
° I} | ‘ . , ‘ ‘ 
of locks and hardware products, has awarde< The Lisk Mfg. Ce Geneva i ss let tract 
William H. Allen, 12 Hungerford Street, for the Curran-Mason Co It R ester N. ¥ for onstructior 
ant addition to cost about $25,000 f a factory building, 160 x 2s r the manufacture of 
. . imel ware vhicl vit ‘ ts invol 
S. Little Mfg. Co., New Park Avenue, Hartfor: , wveuw 
: tal exnenditure ‘ ‘ | e} president 
ifacturer of metal plumbing goods, recently re ” residen 
: the Mfg. Co 
vith $400,000 capital, has had plans prepared for , 
of a one-story additior 50x 65 ft.. to cost about Che Klectric Storage I tt ( adelphia has o 
isive of equipment The reorganizers, including tained a permit for ynstructior factory building and 
e and H. B. Carey, have also organized the Hart ssembly plant at Ro te! N } t st ibout $60,000 
Mfg. Co., with capital of $50,000, to manufacture tC Will be me story : + ft ! e erected on 
kindred equipment ’lymouth Aver I 5 
e been completed for the erection of a new one 
er house 75x78 ft.. at the School for Feebl. 
\\ ver Mass a Tenney & Co 2°01 Devonshirs > . 
Boston, are engineers Philadelphia 
Hope Street Garage Co In Fourth Street, Pr 
. riH + rH Sept 14 
planning the construction of a 100-car « t 
ran y laldw ) t ‘ Vorks ‘hiladeln) 
ine shop | HI Bald 4 \\ | la pl 
has issued an inqu ul 0 macl 
s as follows 
hree 66-in. 1 5 nd dr g 
Buffal soe 
ull alo . eas 
vo No ve 
I \ S Ww NO pla 2 
( I iftfalo has ( l t WO ! t milling ! 
Minn., totaling about 1 ic! S Dwi rame stotters 
! new plant to cost about $1, ine frame dr ‘ 
ompar rt & Sout M higa ‘ — : 
ibber ¢ Buffalo, ma fa iré sa 
dering bond issue f 310 ( 
. ( | M ( f ian ws 
roceed , ised for plar l 
mo } dies y for the erectior of 
( ’ I irt Stree il I rs i re 4 id P } ve! Tx +} and Chest 
nufacturer of vaives and tl I Street 7 rch 5 4 
s s planning for tl ere I 
‘ x 35 ft é f iilding t te Alfred Box & Co.. 8] 
rt ront Stree delpt facture! {f cranes 
storage Batter Co S4 { \ 
sisting 1 chinetr é t J é (ontario Streets, wil 
N , ianufacti r of storage tt 
Y., man A ire ; I et of mail one trv truct 0x 200 ft with ex 
warded contract to the W , at ‘ 15x 140 ft ‘ rgel ‘ be equipped as 
nth and Arch Streets, Philadelp! 
hins ‘ g shot i tl tern shop 
v plant on Plymoutl AY f nea 
i deipt ‘ riect! ¢ Phila 
‘ i has rranged f r rre toch sue of $400 ag 
Elect ( rporatiol SS 
! eas to be Sé¢ t for ext ons nd improve 
tal over the Dp ind . 
\ aitio cr $e ‘ ip a fur 
é ! Corporation, wh I 
; ow I spos 
Ra M wel pre lel t 
ntl» uit t} assets } t e Ge ! I tr ( "“ rspor Building, Phila 
he jant will continue nm the . eiphia has completed pi for the erect of an addition 
irting and lightir equit ent for a ts cal branch plant t sevent Willow Streets 
erators. et James D. Grant lhe ox lee Mfg ( Tent ind Windrim Streets 
usure of the new organization de taking general ontract for the 
Reduction Co., 342 Madison Avenue Ne ‘ on of new pl t onsisting of four one-story builda- 
irer of acetylene welding equipment, et gs, witl structure 16x 182 
d Francisco & Jacobus, 511 Fifth Av i Power equipment, ove conveying machinery and other 
pare plans for a new plant at Buffa nechanical equipment wi he nstalled in a three-story bak 
mated to cost about $50,00 g plant for the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., at Ridge 
t Electric Co 148 Whitney Street. R d Sedge Avenues, P! idelphia, estimated to cost about 
inufacture1 of electrical eauipment Ww 250,00 for which a general contract has just beer iwarded 
! iddition to its plant, 5 my ft., t st to the Turner Constructio Co Aramingo Street Head 
juarters of the company S t 150 Bay Street, Jersey City, 
road Co., 50 Church Street, New York, has 
tract with the Hornell Repair & ‘¢ n- \ vocational department will be nstalled in the new high 
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school to be erected at Gloucester Heights, by the Board of 
Education, Gloucester City, N. J. 


The plant of the Empire Tire & Rubber Co., Trenton, 
N. J., has been acquired by Campbell, Heath & Co., 5 Nassau 
Street, New York, stock brokers, for $1,675,000. W. W. Pep- 
per, at one time president of the rubber company, is trea- 
surer of the purchasing concern. It is proposed to form a 
new company to take over the property, with C. Edward 
Murray, Jr., Trenton, as head, and resume operations at 
an early date. 


The National Radistor Co., East State Street, Trenton, 
N. J., has filed plans for the erection of a new one-story 
addition, to cost about $17,000. 


A two-story and basement vocational school, 70x70 ft., 
to cost about $70,000, will be constructed by the Falls Town- 
ship and Overfield Township School Districts, Mill City, Pa. 


H. M. Spencer, Dunmore, near Scranton, Pa., is having 
plans prepared for the erection of a nearby two-story auto- 
mobile service and repair building, 40 x 300 ft., on Drinker 
Street, estimated to cost close to $100,000. A list of equip- 
ment for installation is being arranged 


The Lehigh Valley Welding Co., Slatington, Pa., has been 
organized by Arnold Stoor and Oscar Roth, to operate a lo- 
cal machine shop and welding works 


The International Chain & Mfg. Co., York, Pa., has 
acquired the local plant of the Victoria Chain Co., manu- 
facturing a kindred line of mechanical chains, and will take 
immediate possession. Plans are under way for the erection 
of additional buildings. George J. Campbell is president, 
and J. L. Mueller vice-president, in charge of production. 


The Reading Transit & Light Co., Reading, Pa., is ar- 
ranging facilities at its local shops for the construction of 
special cars for its local traction lines, including steel frame- 
work, bodies, fittings, etc 


The Stiffel & Freeman Co., Lititz, Pa., manufacturer of 
locks, safes, vaults, etc., is planning for the erection of a 


one-story addition, 140x175 ft. 


The Blair Ice & Cold Storage Co., 3124 Fifth Avenue, 
Altoona, Pa., is preparing a list of equipment for installa- 
tion at its new ice-manufacturing and cold storage plant, 


soon to be constructed. F. H. Sietz is president. 


A vocational department will be installed in the new 
two-story and basement high school at Clarks Summit, Pa., 
estimated to cost about $100,000, for which bids on a general 


> 


contract are being asked until Sept. 25. 


A vocational department will be installed in the proposed 


ew high school to be erected at Annville, Pa., estimated to 


ost in excess of $100,000 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 18. 


1 gone for machine tools in this territory 
| still runs largely for individual tools, with few 


sts coming before the trade The Pittsburgh 
Board of Education on Sept. 12 took bids on 15 
metal working tools and for a number of wood- 


working machines, but awards have not yet been 


announced. A maker of lathes is reported to have 
announced an increase in prices of 12 per cent, 
effective Oct 1, and there also has been a revision 


Bridgeport grinders Heavy 


activity The Mack- 


upward in prices of 
equipment has shown much 


intosh-Hemphill Co., which recently was awarded a 


40-in. blooming mill for the Otis Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, in the past week received the award of the 
sheet bar and sheet mills for that plant. A new 


strip mill for this company has been placed with 
the United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 

In addition to the cranes recently placed by the Otis Steel 
Co. with the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio, the com- 
pany last week placed with the Morgan Engineering Co., Al- 
liance, Ohio, an order for five cranes, one 25-ton with 10-ton 
auxiliary, 85 ft. span, one 40-ton with 10-ton auxiliary, 85 
ft. span, one 10-ton, 25 ft. span, one 10-ton, 75 ft. span an@ 
one 10-ton, 105 ft. span. 


The Morgan company also has taken a 25-ton crane with 
10 ton auxiliary, 68 ft. span for the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 


The Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has ordered five 
Shaw cranes for its new sheet mill, one 10-ton, 70 ft. span, 
to serve the galvanizing and pickling departments, one 10-ton, 
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70 ft. span, to serve the warehouse, one 15-ton. - 
the bar yard, one 30-ton, 75 ft. span for the hot ! 
ment and one 40-ton, with 10-ton auxiliary, 79 
serve the annealing furnaces. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. has purchased a 
trolley for its Barberton, Ohio, plant. 


The Center Foundry & Machine Co., Wheelj; 
which is building a new plant at Warwood, W. Va.. 

a 10-ton, 3-motor, 45% ft. span crane from th: 
Engineering Works, Detroit, and a 66-in. and an 8&4 
from the same company. 

George R. Fink, who resigned recently as sales 
West Penn Steel Co., is interested in a new comp 
will build a sheet plant in Detroit. 

The American Window Glass Co., Farmers’ Ban] 
ing, Pittsburgh, will take bids at once for the ere 


the proposed addition to its plant at Jeannette, Pa.. , 


106 
1922 


ing of a main one-story, 12-machine building, estimat, 


cost close to $1,500,000. B. J. 
engineer. W. L. Munro is president. 


The International Motor Truck Corporation, 25 


way, New York, has leased the one-story building, 137 


ft.. now in course of construction at Liberty Aven 
Gross Street, Pittsburgh, for a service and repair wo) 


special shop for mechanical work will be arranged 


Bids for insulated wire, soft steel wire, tinned iro: 
annealed iron wire, annealed copper wire, wire nai] 
rope, boiler tubes, covering quantities for three months’ re- 


Pierce, company addres 


B 


¥ 








wire 


Ss 


wir 


quirements, will be received by the Pittsburgh & Lake Eri 


Railroad Co., Pittsburgh, until Sept. 26. 
chasing agent. 


A vocational department will be installed in the 


story and basement high school to be constructed at Van 
grift, Pa., estimated to cost about $155,000, for whi 


on revised plans are being received until Sept. 30 


The Armstrong Cork Co., Twenty-fourth Street, 


} 


Dn 


I 


ad M. Yohe is pur 


burgh, manufacturer of insulation products, is arranging f 


a stock issue of $13,000,000, a portion of the proceeds t 
additions 


used for extensions and improvements, and 
working capital. 


A one-story automobile service and 


repair works 


company cars and trucks, will be constructed by the | 


mont Creamery Co., 301 Ferry Street, Pittsburgh 


The Raleigh Motor Co., Beckley, W. Va., has plar 


ing completion for the construction of a new thre 


service and repair building, 50x 146 ft., estimated 
about $65,000. 

A vocational department will be installed 
three-story and basement high school, 225 x 240 ft 


erected at State and Case Streets, Sharon, Pa., for whi 


on a general contract are being received until Sept. 2 


itt 


The Fleischmann Co., 508 West North Street, Pi 
manufacturer of yeast, has had plans prepared for 
one-story automobile service and repair building a 


and Allegheny Avenues. 


Chicago 
CHICAGO, Sept 


¢ ry 


ery advances continue to feature the ma 
tool market The Brown & Sharpe Mfg 
has marked up its line about 10 per cent 
Milwaukee manufacturer of milling machines 
likewise announced advances averaging 10 pel! 
Considerable railroad buying is still pe! 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has not yet ta 
action on its inquiries, while the Chicago, R 
Island & Pacific has placed a few tools a 
buy others against its old list. The latter roa 
picked out of this list equipment that is imp 


tively needed and does not intend to buy the balat 


of the tools at this time. Business from indust! 
companies is scattered and rarely covers mort 


Some ot! 


Ul 


one or two machines per purchase. 
orders, however, call for large machines and 


fore run into considerable money. One deale! 


¢ 


t} 


na W 


West 


there 


il! 


example, has booked orders for a 36-in. x , 
12-ft. planer and a 3/16-in. x 8-ft. gate shear 
The Western Steel Car & Foundry Co., Hegewisch, ‘nt 
has placed a 10-ton 88-ft. span electric overhead ponerse 
crane with the Whiting Corporation. The Whiting Sa 
m the rull 


has also booked an order for a 120-in. cupola fro 
man Co. for the latter’s new carwheel foundry 


The Electro-Magnetic Tool Co., Nineteenth 5! 





at Pullman 


+ 
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‘ Avenue, Cicero, Ill., has purchased the north The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, will build a new one- 


G. S. Blakeslee Co. plant in Fifty-second 
Nineteenth Street, comprising 90,000 sq. ft. of 
lings containing 15,000 sq. ft. The purchaser 
dditional building. 


Valve Bag Co., 7310 South Chicago Avenue 
et contract for the construction of a two-story 
120 ft., 8232-40 South Chicago Avenue, to cost 


rise Parlor Furniture Co., 2315 West Huron 
has let contract for a third story addition, 
to cost $50,000. 


ce Art Co., manufacturer of composition lamp 
ok ends and candle sticks, 671 West Ohio Street, 
let contract for a four-story factory, 50x 108 
fornia and Stave Streets, to cost $125,000. 


rican Casket & Mfg. Co., 1317 West Division 
o, has let contract for a three-story factory ad- 
ft., to cost $30,000. 


her and Angelo Varna have formed a partner- 
ypened the Herrin Sheet Iron Metal Works at 
Street, Herrin, II. 


motive Gear Works, a new company, will con- 
story plant with 30,000 sq. ft. of floor space at 


tral Illinois Public Service Co., Mattoon, Il. will 
r bids for the erection of a new power plant 
ssippi River, near Grand Tower, Ill., estimated 
it $2,000,000, including machinery Sargent & 
West Adams Street, Chicago, are engineers. 


Metal Products Co., 3254 Walnut Street, Den- 
s planning for the installation of new equipment 
including a number of presses for stamping and 

| goods. 
raska Power Co., Omaha, Neb., has arranged for 
of $3,500,000, a portion of the proceeds to be 
extensions and improvements. A. 8S. Grenier is 


Council, Marshall, Ill., will receive bids until 
1e construction of a new municipal power plant, 
king and refrigerating plant extension, to in- 


» generators, Corliss engines, two water tube boilers, 


iter, feed pumps, piping, etc.; also ice-manu- 
nery for an initial capacity of 15 tons a day. 
V x, Chemical Building, St. Louis, is engineer 
International Falls, Minn., has plans prepared 
of a new one-story and basement automobile 
repair works, 75x85 ft., with machine shop 
be asked. William P. Allard, Ferguson Build- 
linn., is architect. 
story power house, 79x89 ft., will be con- 
State Illinois Soldiers’ and Orphans’ Home, 
Bids for the plant are being received until Sept. 
er, chairman of Public Works and Buildings, 
Edgar A. Martin, 410 South Wabash Avenue 


tect 


Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 547 West 

rd, Chicago, is completing detailed plans for 

proposed new shops at Denver, Col., to be 

cre tract of land at Fifty-first Street, near 

acquired. Six main buildings will be 

iding machine shop, forge and blacksmith 

oil house, power plant, and storehouse and 

ntire plant with machinery is estimated to 

of $1,500,000. T. Krausch, engineer of build- 
npany, will be in charge of erection 


Detroit 


Detroit, Sept. 18. 
ES on machine tools have been very 
e the first of the month but there have 
leliveries extended on orders already 
doubtedly the fuel situation has had a 
effect on new business. Representatives 

manufacturers are optimistic, how- 

re anticipating a reflection of the im- 
istrial outlook early in October. The 
f the Ford plants is apt to be seriously 
& continued. 


zoo Blow Pipe Co., 408 North Church street, 
will soon take bids for the erection of a 
lant, 35x 155 ft., on North Church Street, 
00. E. S. Batterson, Hanselman Building, 
Brundage is president. 


b 





story power house at Mt. Clemens, Mich., to cost about $150,- 
000, including equipment 

The Burr-Patterson Co., 4211 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
manufacturing jeweler, wil ommence the immediate erec- 
tion of a new two-story plant, 40x 105 ft., to cost close to 
$50,000, including precision tools and other equipment 

A vocational department will be installed in the three- 
story high school to be erected at Eaton Rapids, Mich., to 
cost about $125,000, for which bids on a general contract 
will be asked soon. 


The Muzzy-Lyon Co Detroit, manufacturer of engine 
bearings, babbitt alloys, et has removed its plant from 535 
West Larned Street, to a new building on Shoemaker Street, 
near St. Jean Street The structure will provide a total 
floor area of 36,000 sq. ft., which will be entirely utilized with 
present equipment from the former works and new machin- 
ery J. H. Muzzy is president and general manager 

The Fisher-Ohio Body Corporation, General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit, manufacturer of automobile bodies, has awarded 
a contract to the Realty Construction Co., Flint, Mich., for 
the erection of a new two-story plant on Wilcox Street, Flint, 
200 x 400 ft., to be equipped for assembling. Albert Kahn, 
1000 Marquette Building, Detroit, is architect. Fred J 
Fisher is president. 


-o7 


The Kessler Sales & Service Co., 4627 Dix Avenue, De- 
troit, is arranging for the installation of additional equip- 
ment at its service and repair works A list of machinery 
will be prepared at an early date 


The Flint Steel Co., Flint, Mich., recently organized, has 
acquired the entire plant and business of the Perkins Struc- 
tural Steel Co., which has been operating a local works for 
ibout a year past The new company will take immediate 
possession W. L. Perkins is president and general manager. 

The Briggs Mfg. Co., Hamtramck, Mich., has plans under 
way for the erection of a new one-story power plant at its 
works, 80 x 83 ft The company specializes in the manufac- 
ture of automobile bodies M. L. Briggs is secretary 

The Department of Street Railways, Shoemaker Street. 
Detroit, is planning for the construction of a new one-story 
machine and mechanical repair shop on Woodward Avenue, 
estimated to cost about $100,000, including equipment. W. C 
Markham, 312 Marquette Building, is engineer 

The Progressive Club, Montague, Mich, is arranging for 
the establishment of a new industry at the plant of the 
Montague Iron Works, which has been idle for about three 
ears The new company will remodel the works for the 
manufacture of piston rings and kindred automotive products, 
with the installation of new equipment 


The Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has announced 
n extensive building program including a new power plant 
and a machine shop 

The Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Monroe, Mich., is erect- 
ng a foundry, 64x 100 ft in connection with its present 
plant This company manufactures automobile pumps and 
brake shoes and the new foundry will give it capacity for 
production work beyond its own needs Officers of the com 
pany are C. S. McIntyre, president; W. S. Meyers, secretary 
and general manager 

The C. G. Spring Co., manufacturers of spring bumpers 
has taken a five year lease on the building formerly occupied 
by the Detroit Stoker Co., West Grand Boulevard, east of 
Russell Street The building contains approximately 17,000 
sq. ft., which will be utilized for manufacturing purposes 


ind as a service station. 


The Ford Motor Co. will erect an experimental laboratory, 
one story, steel, 200x800 ft., at Dearborn, Mich. Albert 
Kahn is architect 

In connection with its entrance into Detroit, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system has announced the awarding of con- 
tracts covering four building projects which will form the 
principal unit of the roads general operating plans for this 
territory and which before completed will involve an expedi- 
ture of approximately $20,000,000 The present construction 
includes an engine house at Ecourse, freight house, 70 x 680 
ft., at Third and Larned Streets, to cost $200,000 and a turn 

ble, water and coaling station at Third and Summit Streets 


The Cerruti Aircraft Corporation, capitalized at $100,000, 
has begun operations at 3834 Grand River Avenue, Detroit, 
manufacturing airplanes. Officers of the company are Lieut. 
Frank A. Cerruti, president, Floyd F. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent and L. V. Martin, secretary and treasurer. 


The Wheel Trueing Co. is erecting a modern factory build- 
ing at Oakland and Victor Avenues, Highland Park. Special 
equipment has been ordered for the manufacture of trueing 
wheels, diamond dies for wire drawing, shaped carbon tools 
for turning hard rubber, fiber and celluloid and diamond saw 
teeth for cutting stone and marble Harvey B. Wallace 
is general manager 
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THE IRON AGE September 


Pe . which pl tly 1 
\3 Vnich pians la Ve recently een complete 
ie | Baltimore on , 
aa. j an initial capacity of 500 kilowatts and W 
% 
eo yon BALTIMORE, Sept. 18 creased at a later date 
: 
aah fhe Baltimore Steel Co Eastern Avenue and Eden rhe Anderson Motor Co., Rock Hill, §. « 
; Street, Baltimore, has purchased property adjoining its of automobiles, has preliminary plans tf 
: ? plant, totaling about 20,000 sq. ft., as a site for an addition its plant 
; Plans are under way for the new building, estimated to cost The Imperia Tobacco Co., Richmond 
$200,000, including equipment The company specializes in for improvements in the power house at 
fabrication of structural steel, ornamental steel and iron clude the installation of oil-burning equip; 
i} 
Sl. . roducts. et the present coal burning plant Inquirie 
The Security Cement ne Co., Equitable Buildin is to different types of equipment 
Baltimore, ha irranged for a note ssue of $300,000. the 
geod roceed to é ised part for extensions to its cement 
oS a : manufacturir plant at Security Mad The present works 
$3.6 : ‘ 
Ki? ’ \ L De eniarged and idditiona nachinery installed to ir Cleveland 
‘ 5 . rease the capacity from 950,00 barrels to 1.400.000 barrels 
Pit ; i , CLE 
i} i yea! Loring A. Cover is president 
} ‘ : N Ohio company that will equip 
\ three-story automobile service and repair building for 
: . : iocomotive repair work wil requ 
my trucks and car witl machine and mechanical 
a le mi ely s,s" oO O00 ort ( iachil ' 
‘ epair works, and fire plant ‘6 x 110 ft., to cost about $75,000 natel worth £ machine : 
ot. r vill e erected by the Corby Baking Co 2301-7 Georgia orders for a few tools during the weel 
: \venus N. W Washingtor D. C., on site in the vicinity mportant feature of the marke 
eo ia” ) 
} ‘a t Da £& pliant Co r M Andersor if Southern ol 3) or more tools aggregating 
a: 4 ‘ £ ons ' - enginee? S?00.000 by the Lima Locomotive Co f 
4 
ee 3 r ¢ I Consolidated Machine Tool Corporatio1 17 East extensions Ove half of this business 
. : . r ’ 
i Fort second Street, New York. has awarded a general cor Niles Tool Works the remainder b 
M : 
+ " : . ! { { the Shoemaker-Satterthwait Bridg« Co t South between three othe! distributors we 
43 fteenth Street Philadelphia for the erection of a new took 12 6 ft Right Line radial ad < 
vo-stor sundry at its Hilles & Jones plant, Ninth and planers, five 60 in., one 90 in. and ) 
4 ( irch Street Wilmingto1 Le 9S x 1 ft steel and head fement locomotive frame lott 
Le : ( et Additional pu: chase reported included 
‘ phe Cit Coun Klizabeth City N C na tentative ers i vertical rod boring machine é 
ns for the construction of a new municipal electric light milling machine ixle turning ithe 
nd power plant connection with new waterworks and 
re s engine lathes, two tool makers i¢ 
: ping plant to « t about $750,000 About five acres \ i i 
‘ vVheel press, cylinder boring mach 
st bee? acquired I the Knol s Creek district for the : I - 
Sy : slotting machines, a horizontal bor L 
oe © 4 - 
+s - machine and two turret lathe 
f 4) he Pur isi! \gent, Post Office Department, Washing 
+4 ton, D. C., will receive bids until Sept. 22, for 72 dozen steel Dealers are getting a fair volun 
{ es ers in single tools Turret lathe manufac 
a? 4a" The Allen Transfer & Repair C« 715 West Carv Street an improvement in a scattered de 
_ 
is me: Richmond, Va is planning for the installation of new equip- sali 
eas ent at its machine works, including lathe and drill press More price advances are coming 
4 ee ; : - 
; , 4 The City Manager, P. ‘ Painter, Greensboro, N. C., will by manufacturers who had not previous 
x : ' ! elve bids until Oct iv, for equipment to De installed in up their prices to meet the increasing cost 
4 
t ; . nection with a new filter plant at the waterworks, in facture The Monarch Lathe Co Sidi 
_ P line onsé W0-gall r¢ Li t ’ ) ite p } . 1 
Be. a, : iding on 1,000-gallon per minute, motor operated pump 1s advanced its line of lath« ‘0 ne 
; ng unit steel wash water tank 70,000 gallons capacity : 
a ‘ F . ’ Ohio manufacturer of turret lathes 
SS : piping valves, and other kindred miscellaneous equipment 
ae & : ts price approximately 10 per cer \ 
: : J. i Ludlow is consulting engineer ‘ 
oo . _ . : ; ern machine-tool manufacturer withdrew 
5 ; The Snapp Foundry, In Winchester, W Va recently ; 
; our > z : ing quotations Saturday and wi ul 
a “i rganized witl a capital of $50,000, wi take yver the local 
; pe 4 . . dvance thi Wee 
Oia ’ ant and business heretofore operated as the Snapp Foundry ; _— ™ 
"4 om “ . ' 
G : ( é compar wi continue the oT “atior of tt lant ryN ‘ . ‘ ] 
ie d h , . _ pera le plan Che Sterling Stone & Lime Co lelaw ( 
! I é owel é ‘ et nad miter late 
ny 1 ities 1 l ) : i npla i plant with a capacit Zit 
» I I i 1 ture { rt! I op ( " I 
3.5 = o— H. ] president and J H 
3 
78 : << 
$s t { manage! 
i . , 
-* . The Queen City Iron & Met: Co Charlotte N. ¢ ‘ . ‘ . . ‘ 
Bi % b « , : : . ’ A ' Mhe ¢ r Dover Foundry Co., fellaire 
oo the plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemour & Co at P ‘ 
enced the erection of a foundry addi 
(;eorgetow! >» heretofore devoted t the manufacture 
‘ The Smokeless Oil Burner Co Bucyrus, ¢ 








corporated with a capital stock of $20,” 









rcture il burners for industrial purposes 





een manufactured for two years under 





saltimore, has ar 









$5.000,000, a portion to be used for ¢ 








rovements Herbert A. Wagner mre lent , ! 
the Ryder Brass Foundry it 









ited with a capital stock of $10,000 


for the manufacture of radio equipment ind parts, and : . 
d patents of the Keyless Lo 









The American Shipbuilding Co. ha 





pyre story 0 xX 60 ft factor bu 





int t Williamsport, Md the Potomac Public Service Co., 





n connection with its Cleveland shipping 






















Harrisonburg, V: is planning for tl cuse, N. Y., which was a subsidiary of t 
mediate construction of its proposed new steam-operated tion, has been sold to Thomas W. Warne! 
,904,000. Mr. Warner has been promine 


The City Council, 


< 





electric power plant, estimated to cost about $80,000, for 





The Standard Variometer Co Cit be \ f ! an . ‘ 
The Barberton Machine & Foundr ( 
regu ed has arranged for the yperation i ca plant 


iit 


7 *. aoe i rangement (. W. Moore and P. H. Ryde 


he the prir pal owners of the companys 


{ 


Hagerstown, Md will install an electrically-operated over 
ead traveling bridge crane, with capacity of about 40 tons The Towmotor Co., Cleveland, has Just 
The station will have a generating capacity of about 15,000 otors to New South Wales. Other recent 
orsepower, and other machinery to be installed includes me two machines purchased by Ball Bros. G 
ical stokers, economize) marine type boilers, con ne by the Carnegie Steel Co 
adensers Vaporizers elect! senerators excite switel The L-M Axle Co., Cleveland, announced 
wards, pumping machinery, and auxiliary equipment The pleted negotiations for acquiring the plant 
ntire plant will cost approximately $1,500,000 Sanderson & Gear Co., Wayside Road and the Nickel Platé 
Porter, 52 William Street, New York, are engineers. The land. This is virtually a new plant. The 
company is operated by the American Water Works & i100 x 200 ft. and there are other buildings 
Electric Co., 50 Broad Street, New Yor treating department. It is reported that t 
A vocational department wi é nstalled i the ew machinerv were sold for about $500,000 ( 
1igh school to be erected at Crisp, N. C., by the Edgecombe treasurer of the American Fork & Hoe Co 
County School Board, Speed, N. C Plans have been pre the L-M Axle Co., and J. S. Vaughan is se 
pared The plant of the New Process Gear C 













lustry in the Central Wes ind was for 

sident of the General Motors Cor ition He 
eside! of the Dura M s, lr 

eport f the Ohio Stat Foundryme! 


ympiled from data supplied by about o( men 


i considerable ncrease mn operatio! during 
- 1 the plar eporting w n ng 
i 1 { is mpared \ S ‘ . 
Cincinnati 
CINCINNA Sept. 1s 
’ eature of the machinery market during 
week was the receipt of the Missour 
& Texas Railroad list, for shops at Bell 
ex which calls for approximately $50( 
of equipment The list includes complet« 


tor i large shop and as bids ire to be 
t is expected that purchasing of tools 
n a short time, 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
out for a number of tools on which ac 
xpected this week The Genera Motors 
n, Which is planning to turn out an air 

s revived a list of tools issued riv it 

! ind on which no action had been taker 
ected that at least 11 miscellaneous ma 
will be purchased The original inquiry 
; Dut some of these tools have been 
various units of the corporatior In 

r single machines show a fair improve 
e previous week, and with a settl 
the rail strike in sight, it is expected that 
nery market will be given a healthy stimu 
larly as prices generally show strenegtl 
nouncements of stiffening prices have had 


ect of bringing in quite a few orders, pat 


yr shape rs There have beer no iarg 
ia Quarries Co Bedford, Ind wh 

new plant to replace the one destrovec 

‘ nonths ago, ha placed orders for the 
its new buildings, which included 


nes, and miscellaneous machine tools 


plement manufacturers, who L\ 
g their products at various fairs 
e country report very much interest 

farmers in their exhibits, and it 

living Wi be good during s faly 
Larmon Co Cineinnat f 

nd engine lathe has € 








Boiler Works Co., Ironton, Ol bes 
capitalization of $50,000 The ec 
is partnership Additions to t and 
re of increasing business ! nned 
the company 
Valve > Cincinna . , 
ipitalization of $10,601 na mal 
f steam valve The plant w be located 
Thom is F Bickett is genera r inawger 
Co., Cincinnati, has bee corporate 
) of $12 Uv to manufacture Snoe¢ las 
cated at Third nd Eggleston Avenus 
resident 
warded this he nstructic 
é J \ I i Co ( nnat 
h equipment, approximately $500,00( 
d in the Bond Hill section of the « 
f the irgest manufacturers < woor 
the world, and when the new plant is 
nerease its capacity Part of the equip 
t has been contracted for Clifford 
eing conducted for the purchase of 
Barney & Smith Car Co Daytor O 
ls, by a large tern car manufac 
Ss understood that the company has 


é€ to $2,000,000 for the property, which is 
i by the bondholders’ protective comr 
go through it is planned to operate the 
pally on car repair work 
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e North Milwaukee I Co., North Milwaukee, Wis 





f Fist Marshutz & Hoffmar l Wells Buildir 


rvs 
AGE ve 
Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, Sept. 18 
DMITTEDLY i I t ad } been removed 
\ from the minds I engaged in the 
machine-tool industr DV the elle t of the settlement 
f e railroad shop crafts strik vi ikewis 
has eased the tensenes ie Situation of genera 
pDusiness While tne itconme had bee discounted 
ind at the outset opi! n ar l only with respect 
to the dura st vas robably f 
more mome!r oO he 1 trade than iLmost i 
other that such a ntingency should arise Un- 
questionably the calling of thé hop strike caused 
iilroad companies ostpone very heavy pur 
iases of equipment rely needed, and now that 
rouble has yme nanufacturers as 
well as dealers expect to receive some sizable bus 
ess affecting virtua f tools 
The Elwood Tractor ‘ Madisor Wis is moving works 
id office to Pari 111 ving taken over the entire busi 
ss, plant and equipment f the Par Mfg. & Wngineering 
For several years the Elwood company has maintained 
mall experimental and development shop in Madison, and 
s now read » engag juantity production of tractors 
itput of 1000 maching n 1923 has been laid out and 
chase of materials as well idditional shop equipment 
being made on tl as H. A. Burd, general manager, 
d ¢ D>. Elwood, chief er eer, continue ir harge of the 
sines inder the phys rger with the Paris company. 


tained an estimated $ 000 in the destruction of 
hop on Commerce Av fire of undetermined orig 
Sey N é s made concerning the erec- 
[a \ i 1! een adjusted 
Th Milwauk Air A Pump ‘ 86-890 Third 
eet, Milwaukee vill 1 ‘ i x 0 ft yne 
ry f brick and stee I new te mn Keef 
vest of Humb \ 1 i stimated cost « 
OuUU The Da mh ts > ( liting engineer, 
Broadway local S pI ring | ad equipment spec 
itions Work is expected to tart bout Oct l John R 
s pr dent and t i 
r Wisconsin Re RB si ga Falls Ww 
du ga ze! i i automobile engine 
\ hop, with a bra I l i W will estab 
i ect i rar I Ww A, new shop, 
] x 7 vil ted i ew equipment il 
i i R N ( lent 5 D ? 3 ned ft 
Rh inder branch i Leer Ww iar Findlay is 
sident and A. P. 8S \ I treasure! 
( ( Co., Oshl W ifacturer of patented 
ing pea : nports i i ver tne plant iT 
3 f rul-b" I ( s Hig street oca 
‘ manufactures har e spe tie ind metal parts 
I ippibal t lor ful i t ntention 
ta v facto d ling iring t winter ar 
s até t erat yr } present the Cc. ¢ ( 
] t ] i } Main Stree 
e Juul-l n col His Street shop, whe 
tinu do idd to Ip] 
eeds e par I 
I haiu Bayt 1 
° ’ ; f 
/ ft 
of | 
The Re y % Ww irchas Z 
‘ ; e its per 
“<r e gI ‘ f tit : ; . of 
, ' rw 
é ected ar ) irket 
xDD d t be 
ed Ja 
I ( ‘ 1 W ire 
Se 2 s er 
l I Ieng ‘ 14 Milwa Street 
ee. to desig | inufacturing add 
f t baseme stimated 
> ur 5 ] ment ha 
I ; ( M ! he ‘ fa new 
< ‘ ab Ll general 
nd repair isines ‘ ilizing mn regr nding ga 
r nders T at ar mbers of the iw 
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THE 


waukee, manufacturer of metal and wood patterns, dies, etc., 
has increased its capital stock from $75,000 to $150,000. The 
plant has been undergoing general improvement and enlarge- 
ment for the past six months. 
tary and treasurer 

The E. J. Woodison Co., 
equipment, fire brick, 


Russell L. Poppert is secre- 
Detroit 
platers and 


shop and 


Mich., 


polishers’ 


foundry facings, 
supplies, main- 
branch 184-494 Virginia 
Milwaukee, has granted a Wisconsin charter. 
The application gives the capital stock as $600,000 and the 
Wisconsin proportion as $19,470. J. M. Witters is manager 
f tl Milwaukee branch 


taining a 
Street 


warehouse at 


been 


The 


Manitowoc 
amendments to its corporat 


Manitowoc, Wis., has filed 
articles to effect a reduction in 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $30,000. David Balkansky 


is president, and H. L. 


Foundry Co., 


Me yer, secretary 
The New Cornelia Copper Co., Ajo, Ariz., 
concentrator 
Structural steel, amounting 2,500 tons, to the 


Bridge & Iron Co., Milwaukee 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Ir 


will build a new 
and has let the 
Wisconsin 


lant one y e = ) 
Diant costing 3900,006 


ind, has acquired 
Coal & Dock Co. at 
accommodates the largest 
sakes W. J. MeCormick 
appointed resident manager The property is to 


ig 
definite details have been 


the entire properties of the 
Green Bay, Wis., a 
operating on the Great I 


has been 


Interstate 
port 


which 


vessels 


be improved and enlarg 
made public 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 18. 


Duesenberg Co., South Harding Street, Indianapolis, 
to be arranging a list of equipment for installation 
1ew one-story plant addition, 60 x 200 ft., on which 
construction was recently commenced, to be used for motor 
assembling. 


in its 


Chester S. Ricker is manager in charge. 
South Bend, Ind., manu- 
has awarded a contract to the J. G. 
Christman Co., Bend, for the erection of two addi- 
tional floors on the present two-story plant structure known 
as Building 79. Work will be Albert 
Kahn, 1000 Marquette 
The Terre Haute, Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Co., 
Indianapolis, is completing plans for the erection of an addi- 
tion to its electric power plant on West Tenth Street, and 
for extensions in its this section. 


installation of new equipment. 


The Studebaker Corporation, 
facturer of automobiles, 


South 


commenced at once 


Building, Detroit, is architect. 


transmission 
The work will include the 


system in 


A vocational department will be installed in the new high 
school addition at Bloomington, Ind., now in course of erec- 
tion, estimated to cost about $200,000. 

Electric pumping 
equipment will be 
constructed by the 
Public 
bond 

The 


ning for extensions and improvements in its plant and sys- 


machinery and 
installed in the new 

Upland Water Co., 
Servi 


ice Commission has 


auxiliary mechanical 
water plant to be 
Upland, Ind. The 
granted permission for a 


issue of $45,000 


Interstate Public Service Co., Indianapolis, is plan- 


m to cost about $500,000. 


The Wabash Electric Co., Clinton, Ind., has tentative 
lans under consideration for extensions and improvements 
its plant and system to cost about 


Harry Reid is president 


$50.000 
pou, , 


The Pacifie Coast 


TRANCISCO, 


Sept. 16. 
The Doble Steam Mot 


Francisco 


Harrison Street, San 


manufacturer of operated automobiles, will 


soon take bids for the erection of 


Cal., to 


1 new plant at Atascadero, 
and one-half works, 
approximately $100,000, in- 
Builders’ 


consist ofl 1 main one story 


100 x 500 ft., estimated to cost 


cluding machinery Tl Home Service Bureau, 


Atascadero, is ar 
The San Gorgonia P 


ing, San F 


ower Co., First National Bank Build- 
plans under way for 
power plant on the San 
County, Cal., with initial 
estimated to cost approximately $300,- 
000, including machinery 


has been made to the 


rancisco, has preliminary 


the erection of a new hydroelectric 
tiver, San 


4900 hp 


Gorgonia Bernardino 
capacity of 
and transmission line 


Water 
permission to use the power site 


Application 
State Supply Commission for 

The Orestimba Union High School District, 
has plans 
one-story 


Newman, Cal., 
nearing completion for the erection of a 


vocational 


new 
school. W. F. 
district board. 


shop at the local high 


Reid, Concord, Cal., is clerk of the 


Edward Fletcher, 920 Eighth Street, San Diego, Cal., is 
forming a company to construct and operate a hydroelectric 
power plant on the Santa Ysabel and Black Canyon Creeks. 
It will have an initial capacity of about 3100 hp. and is esti- 


mated to cost approximately $350,000. 


IRON AGE 


September 1922 


H. V. Glore, 2053 Thirty-eighth Avenue, 
is planning for the erection of a new on: 
shop on Fifth Street, near Alice Street. 

The Light & Power Cor; 
Cal., has preliminary plans under considerati 
tion of a new hydroelectric generating pla 
Creek, with capacity of about 24,000 hp. 
been made to the State Water Supply Comn 
mission to build the plant. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rai 
hoff Building, Los Angeles, Cal., has award: 
Charles A. Fellows, 500 Central Building, 
of a new machine shop at Aubua 
141 x 415 ft., divided into heavy machinery an 
respectively. A 
for mechanical 
include a 90-ton 


San Joaquin 


one-story 


one-story 
service, 84 


adjoining building 
= SO £t. The 
electric travelir 


and 15-ton 


The Union Pressed Steel Co., Twenty-nir 
Ford Street, Oakland, Cal., is planning for t 
its plant, destroyed by fire Sept. 2, with loss 
about $125,000, including machinery. The com 
ated by the Union Construction Co. 


The Central South 

ST. Lot 
ry’ HE list of machine tools and allied eq 
| inquired for by the Missouri, Kansas & T* 


Railroad, comprising 116 items, for its 


Bellmead, near Waco, Tex., closed to-day 
Air con 


water heater and pumps, water tube 


the items listed were the following: 
feed 
electric traveling cranes, armature machin¢ 

tive drills, band saw, rip saw, cut-off saw, squat 
shear, splitting shear, tinner’s roll, pipe thr 
machines, hydraulic driving box press, journa 
ing lathe, car wheel lathe, boring and turning 
driving wheel press, 


piston rod grinding machir 


hydraulic press, plain milling machines, draw 


shaper, crank shapers, vertical turret lathes 


tical boring and turning mills, heavy duty plar 
heavy duty slotter, emery wheel grinding machin 
hack 
crank planer, 
bolt cutter, 
high-power drilling machines, locomotive guid: 


power saws, horizontal boring and dr: 


machine, double-head bolt 


triple-head rotary cold cut-off 


grinding machine, duplex locomotive rod 
machine, disk grinders, universal milling ma 
drill grinder, engine lathes, electric tool hard: 
heated oil 


multiple 


furnace, electrically tempering 


gas-fired oven furnace, spindle 
machine, staybolt drilling machine, plate 
drill, 


plate 


furnace, upright flange clamps, double 


punch and_ shear, bending rolls, port 


electric are welders, pneumatic flanging 


flue shop equipment, single-frame stean 
bar shear, bulldozer, forging machin¢ 
turret lathes, centering machines, horizont 
heaters, die grinder, lin) 


electric rivet 


Fox lathes, clamp press. 


The Southern Railroad, Kansa 


has preliminary 


City 
plans in 


Kansas 
progress for the « 
and Pittsburg, Kan 
a number of buildings, including steel car s! 

power house, etc., estimated to cost in excess 


locomotive ear shops at 


including machinery. 

The St. Louis Wire & 
St. Louis, has awarded a contract to Georg 
Staska Avenue, for the erection of a two-stors 
addition, 50 x 150 ft., estimated to cost $40,00' 

The Common Council, Rich Hill, Mo., has 
issue of $20,000, the proceeds to be used for 
installation in the mu 


Iron Co., 926 


new equipment for 
power plant. 

The Kansas City Power & Light Co. Kans 
has arranged for a bond issue of $21,000,000 
the proceeds to be used for extensions and 
Work is now in progress for an increase 
the Northeast power plant from 60,000 to 
Porter is president. 


iy 


Joseph F. 
The Shaffer Refining Co., Cushing, Okla 
plans under consideration for extensions 4! 
in its oil refineries to cost about $500,000, 
ment. It is proposed to install a new four-un! 








Se] t¢ mber Zi, 1922 


n Taxi-Cab Co., Joplin, Mo., has plans under 
construction of a new two-story and basement 
service and repair works, 100 x 155 ft., on Wall 
mpany Cars. 

ta Sheet Metal Works, 2400 East Douglas 
ta, Kan., is planning for the installation of new 


ts plant, including power lathe, drill press, hand 


ville Bridge Co., Nashville, Tenn., has acquired 


ng about 14 acres of land at Bessemer, Ala., 
n progress for the erection of a new steé 
ant for structural shapes The works will 


imber of buildings, estimated to cost in excess 


luding equipment 


Mountain Mining Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 

the development of extensive coal properties 

Creek field, and will install electrical and other 

cluding hoisting machinery, conveying appara- 
¢ $ 


+ 1 eon 
project is estimated Oo cost ciose » $200,000 


secretary and general manager 





\ uto S]I 141 South Washington 
\ i, Kan for the installation of 
1ipment It partment, to be used 
nobile a C. E. Rischel heads 

I nd Refi s Oo Por 4 ( t OKia 8 
r extensions ir ts local oil refinery to - 
ty from 6000 bbls. of refined products per 
bbl A number of new plant units will be 
to include a large addition to the storage and 
plant, with the installation of new steel tanks 


quipment, ete., to provide an ultimate capacity 
10 bbls A new waterworks system, with elec- 
ited pumping machinery, will be installed The 
ect is estimated to cost about $1,500,000. 
lisville Gas & Electric Co., 311 West Chestnut 
suisville, will commence the immediate erection of 
ory cable house and works, 100 x 100 ft., with 
20 x 800 ft., on Washington Street, near Third 
Str timated to cost close to $1,000,000, including equip- 
Donald McDonald is president. 
Douglas Coal Mining Co., 504 Fourth and First Na- 
Bank Building, Nashville, Tenn., recently organized, 
ng for the development of properties in the vicinity 
Ky., to include the installation of electrical machin 
ng equipment, mine cars and other mechanical 
a daily capacity of about 400 tons x © 
president. 
Tennessee Power Co., Parksville, Tenn has been 
‘mission by the State Public Utility Commission 
is for $250,000, the proceeds to be used for plant 


extensions and improvements 


Council, Vinita, Okla., is planning 


ue] 


] 


1 municipal hydroelectric power plant on the 
] 
l 


Work will be placed under way at an earl) 


\t on Armature Works, Pittsburg, Kan., has 
ict to the Helman Rogers Construction Co., 
the erection of a one-story and basement addi 


il equipment plant, 45 x 90 f 
Wichita, Kan., 


South Wichita Street, is planning for the 


operating a woodworking 


machinery, to include a saw, lathe, planer 


department will be installed in the new high 


r 
ted at Selle, Mo., estimated to cost close 


mn ‘ a 
Che Gulf States 
BIRMINGHAM, Sept. 18 
eived by M. T. Sharp, city clerk, Corinth, 
26 for the installation of a comple 
tric light and power plant. Fuller & Beard, 
Guarantee Building, St. Louis, Mo., are consulte- 


f 
— 


x 


Truck Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 1589, Mobile, Ala 
zed, has acquired the local plants of the 
ng & Blacksmithing Co. and the Marine 
The plants will be remodeled and improved, 
y the new owner for the manufacture of a 
teel hand truck, gearing and transmission 
imber mill machinery and other kindred 
lucts. Additional equipment will be installed 
general manager. 

Hialeah, Fla., has tentative plans 
the erection of a new plant for the manufac- 
oaches and other vehicles and parts. John 
inager, 


THE IRON 


~] 
~] 
or 


AGE 


The Standard Electric Works, Montgomery, Ala., recently 
organized, has arranged for the establishment of a plant at 
17 Bibb Street, for the rebuilding and repair of electric 
motors and other electrical equipment The company is 


headed by G. T. Key, Jr., and W. J. Howard 


The Citizens Light & Power C New Orleans, La., has 
plans under way for e construction of an addition to its 
electric generating | nt on Carrollton Avenue, estimated to 
cost about $200,000, i: l1ding ma nery H. K. Johnson 1s 


general manager 
The Common Counci Rayvill I inning for a 
bond issue of $150,000, for the installa f a municipal 


electric light and pow 





The Van de Graff Coal C Tuscaloosa \ recently 
organized, has acquired the cal properties of the Brook 
wood Coal Co and plans for an increase 1 the present 
output of about 50 tons a day New electrical and mechan- 

al equipment will be installed, including motors, hoisting 
equipment, mine cars, etc. Hargrove Van de Graff is presi 
cent and general manage! 

The Hardaway Construction Co., Marianna, Fla s plan- 

ng for the erection of a new ydroelectric power plant on 
the Chipola River Pert sion t ise the site has been 


secured from the Federal Water Power Commission, Wash 
ngton, D. C The |} nt est ted to cost in excess of 


$100.00( 


The Lone Star Gas ) , Tex irranging a fund 
of about $1,000,000 for exter ) and improvements, includ- 

the construction of a 0 mpressor plant, pipe lines 
Luxiliary tations, et Work w be placed under way at 
1 early date 


TORONT OnT., Sept is 
| NQUIRIES for mac! ery nd machine tools are 
beginning to make their appearance in larger 


numbers and dealers are of the opinion that many 


of these now coming in will shortly turn into actual 
sales The greater part of the present demand, 


however, is one or two machines or tools to a 
customer. Manufacturers are fairly active and the 
majority are now operating between 75 and 100 
per cent of capacity The slight improvement 
which recently made its appearance in the fuel 
market is helping to stimulate activity in practical 
ly all lines of industry and many of those concerns 
which were beginning to think that it would be 
necessary to curtail operations are becoming opti 
mistic and as a result the demand for equipment 
for replacement purposes is beginning to strengther 
Inquiries from concerns with industrial plants ur 
der construction are leaving the impression that 
1 considerable buying movement will shortly de 
velop from this source Several automobile concerns 
have plants underway for which no equipment has 
so far been purchased Canadian railways are 


still holding back but it is the opinion among deal 


ers and manufacturers that buying from these will 


shortly be resumed on a more extensove scale 
The Sturgis Baby Carriage C<« Ltd., 60 Sumach Street 
Toronto, Ont., contemplates establishing a manufacturing 


plant at Brampton, Ont 

The Dodds Canadian Iron Works, Ltd 
porated with a capital stock of $200,000, will establish a plant 
it Welland, Ont., for the manufacture of flour mill machinery 


recently incor 


nd equipment. The company has secured temporary quarters 
in the old M. Beatty & Son's plant there 

The Dominion Sheet Metal Corporation, Hamilton, Ont. 
, nt When the addition 
is completed it will have capacity for 100 tons of galvanized 


is enlarging the capacity of its 1} 





sheets a day. 


The Canadian By-Products Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont.. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $600,000, for the 
purpose of manufacturing fire brick The company will erect 
a modern plant with a capacity of 20,000 fire brick and mis- 
cellaneous refractories per day The officers of the com- 
pany include President, Wendell L. Whitehouse; vice-presi- 
dent, George W. secretary, Capt. Chauncey H. 
Derby ; treasurer, Earl V. Wagner, all of Scranton, Pa. Di- 
rectors include Ernest H. Darling, C. V. Langs and John C 
Callaghan of Hamilton, Ont 


Esslinger 


The British Empire Steel Corporation, Sydney, N. S., has 
announced that wage increases running from 10 to 15 per 
cent and affecting all classes of workers at the steel plant will 
become effective shortly The rate paid for common labor 
is increased from 24% and 26 cents per hour to 28 and 30 
cents per hour. 
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IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Hesitancy in Stock Trading Owing to Uncer- 


tainties of Market 


( n tio? ! teel n 


ement have taken a new tack, the 


ecking element now being the limit on shipment in place of 


production Various embargoes between certain 











ially preclude shipment, There is great concern ove! 
the ir shortage, which before long will mean a piling up of 
stee products at the source Relatively little business was 
iced at lie p tilir ig prices, which are regarded as 
pren ms for prompt del An undertone of hesitancy 
dominates stock trading Though appearances would point 
t i Strong rising market ictual advances of moment 
ire noted The week's turnover was light and, ir most 
cases, if prices wer shorn of quick delivery premiums 
advances would be negligible. In many quarters there is 
tror expectancy i il on a lower, firmer basis aft 
1 few mor s hall } ! ed the cause of delivery 
premiums 
L'} rar ? t é ! ind = ime S stocks 
Mor i ist Mi | } Ww Vas as 
f< w 
Hig j v Higl 
\ ( y 5, (sulf States Stee 821 Soy 
Allis-¢ n ! l 1 Harbison Walker. 11( 110 
Am. B. S. & Fdry l 81%, Inland Steel DA ov 
\1m. B. S. & F. pf.110 112 Int. Har, new 110% 113% 
Ar Cal 611 6 Lackawanna Steel. 79 82 
Am. ¢ | » 11! Lima Loco 623, 64! 
\ ( & + 1S8 19 Midvale Steel | ° 
Am, | & } 122% 125 Nat.-Acme 155% 16% 
\n ! 1225, 127 Nat. E. & Stn 61 62% 
\r 121 121 Nat. E. & Stm. pf.102 103 
An R i I 117 122 N.Y Air Brake Ti S4 
n. St I 42 ily Nova Scotia Steel. 37% 40) 
n. S I 1 ar 10¢ Otis Steel 103, 11 
ild. Lo l l Pittsburgh Stl. pf. 97 97 
hald La ) 114 Pressed St Car ROX, Q5 
etl Steel 76 i Pressed Steel, pf.104 106 
h. Stl. ¢ B 11% 79 Ry. Steel Spring..119%% 126% 
Ss 8 I g 11 Ry. Stl. Spring pf.11 11 
i rf 1 ’ Replogle Steel 32% 5 
I Ein Steel 12 { Republic 691 71 
r. EX Ss st pf. 74% (5 Republic yo 2 
I } S ad rf st Sloss $9 1 
( mit S ] iY Sloss pf S34 78 
Py I ( Stee of ¢ I i%4 SI 
( Ke & | I Superior Stee ‘ 
icibl Ss ’ superior S. Ist ] 4 
Crue Ss ) 1g I \ y S 7 
I rf va I S Ste ) f 
) Q j I S Steel ) 
( | ® Vanadium St 
\ ra W’house A I 14 
Industrial Finance 
| ’ 
r \ I ( I ! 
t \ nit ‘ I of 
\ 1 
re } ka . ’ 600.00 
M r Industries met comp! 1 
‘ ifacturer n t rst }t 
t ] i ) 
! j Ry 
l r tT ‘ 
‘ ey ‘ th ¢ 
hor ¢ { 
’ ’ $ 196.8 ! 
Ye “ \ j 
k it mn nd ( 
" t ‘ ? 4 ¢ , 
i ; 4 T I 
, ra t 
5 r } r r 
I ‘ ) 
1 
: ; 
’ ] 
1 iat ‘ 3 ( \ ( ( 
al f ) per 
} re mmon Y y } } () 1 
A \ \ ( T nit 
C ¢ + } + \I ’ ta 
f $ ; manuf t tomobil é i} r rate 
a general machine repair works At present it ‘ only 
rarage work, specializing in auto brake relinin nder the 
Raybestos Co The incorporators are A. C. and G. FE. Hull 
B. Ballinger 
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Plans of New Companies 


The Hendry 
Fla., was recently 
to manufacture i 


Machine & 
incorporated with a capital stox 
ron and steel 


Engineering Co., ] 


products Its bu 


complete, but it will be in the market for mac} 


Hendry is presid 


Lusk secretary, a 


The Bronze H 
incorporated with 
ware products. I 
cient equipment | 
incorporators ar¢ 


D. bk. Hart, attor 


The Universal 
New 


of $500,000, to I 


Street, 


Tentatively, it wi 
expects to erect 1 
well under way 


The incorvorators 


The Hartford 
incorporated with 


ind kindred engineering 


York, was recently 


ent, L. Hendry 
ll of Fort Myers 


vice-president 


ardware Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. \ 
a capital of $100,000, to manufa 
t will manufacture its own pr 
ias been purchased to start oper 
W. H. and FE. K 


ney Buffalo, represents the co) 


Barlow and 


Darning Machinery Corporatior 
incorporated w 
textile 


nanufacture machiner 


ll lease a plant, preferably in Br 


is own buildings as soon as ope! 


It is in the market for its entir« 


are S. Sims and C. M. Fyf 


Valve Mfg. Co., Hartford, Co) 
a capital of $50,000, to manufa 


specialtic s. 


been made for manufacturing a flush valve whi 


been mad 


viously 
porators are H. I 


Whitney Street, I 


The Amplex Engineering Corporation, 52 


York, 
has purchased p: 


nue, New 


receiving bids on 


with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture 


ind other mecha 


roodlett preside 


e by the M.S 


s. Carey, M. S 


Littie Mfg. Co 
Little and M, H 
fartford, Conn, 


recently organized, has Ik 
irt of the 
the rest 


ased a 


necessary equipment 


This company was ir 
nical specialties The officers 


nt; J 4. Rietmann, vice-pres 


E. Palmer, secretary-treasurer 


The Open-Hea 


been incorporated 


facture fire brick 
plant and will 

ken over the p 
Freeport, Pa Sl 


vill be the chie 


York, has been 


irgh, is the corporate ré¢ 


rth Fire Brick Co., 


with a 


W ilmingt 
capital stock of $500,000 
and other refractories 
be in the market for equipment 
icres of upper Freeport coal 
lant formerly operated by W \ 
nozzles, runner brick and 


f products =. Wil n 


eeves 


present 


fe. Co., 17 West 
with a capital 


incorporate a 


manufacture hangers and other metal products 
present it manufacturing will be contracted 
may put up a plant of its own The ir 


M. G Newman, I 


tiy incorpor 


Dooling & Wald 


The Henry F« 
b n incorporatec 


icture tools and 


ings and mach 

been awarded ar 
irg rtion { 
t na ment xX} 
Henry is pr ler 


illic Elevator & 


)» M. Meyers and C. Weil 


Machine Ci 
ated with a capital of $25,0¢ 
levator equipment ind part 
done by the Thurber Elevat 
J. O’Rourke, J. F. Hig 
Broadway, New Y 





man, 141 


company. 


rge & Tool Co Inc., Aubur? 
1 with a capital sto¢ k of 
iner It will specia 
1 parts for all purposes Cont 


d the buildings are undet 
the equipment has been pu 
ects to be in operation 
it Ww. M 


Henry. secr 





Henry, vice-p 
tary 


Ch Plat G ss Machir ( Butle 
rporated t« manufac re glass maki! 
part A] t 2 t b lone by contra 
! B I i treasu 
= ae ! Burner Co manufacture 
! I é 11 nt, Logansport, Ind recent 
1d the laws of Indiana at $25,000, all 
expects to build all of its equipment with tl 
irge air compressors and steam pumps, W! 
hase on the market It will also purchast 
in connection with small units and motor-drive! 


The company is manufact 


ises It has a st 
eliminating the 
oil with a self-cl 


he heavier grat 
arrangement of a 
ical and air ator 


niet combustior 





use of all needle 


ring oil burners 

aff of engineers and has 

valves an 
eaning valve which will per! 
les of fuel oil without cl 
cone on the end of the val 
nizing is applied to the fuel s 
of the oil within the furnact 
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/\\C COATING ON SHEETS* 


Y for Determining the Amount by Measur- 
the Rise in Temperature of the Acid 
Employed 


mm iper deseribes a new method for the deter- 
| nn of spelter coating on iron and steel 
value of the method lying in the fact that 

ehts can be determined without the use of 

-al balance. A galvanized specimen is im- 

1 measured amount of acid, the maximum 

rise being recorded. Each one-tenth de- 
temperature is equivalent to a definite 


({pparatus and Manipulation 


iipment needed consists of a ground-stop 
mtaining concentrated hydrochloric acid 
i volumetric flask used to measure the acid, 
and a thermometer. Providing the sides 
ire not too thick, almost any container 
tisfactory. The size of the jar should be 
y 2% in. in diameter. An elliptical shape 
ery advantageous, as will be pointed out 
The thermometer is the only precision in 
ded, being, in fact, the only item of appa 
in any way costly. It should be gradu- 
of a deg. C. with a range of, perhaps, 
1) deg. Fahr.) 
sured amount of concentrated hydrochloric 
ured into the testing jar. The base metal 
rhtly attacked without danger to accuracy, 
y is not necessary to add antimony tri 
the acid. The volume of the acid chosen 
ru 1e conversion factor, that is, the value in 
each 0.1 deg. C. rise in temperature. The 
‘lume of acid used the greater will be the 
nperature for each gram of zine dissolved. 
ries of experiments were run using volumes 
h varied in amounts from 100 to 300 cc. 
igh the conversion factor was different for 
used, nevertheless the coating weight was 
termined regardless of the acid volume em 
must be pointed out, however, that when 
nally high coating weight is determined (3 
1. ft.) the acid volume for the usual size 
should never be less than 300 cc. The 
testing jar regulates to some extent the 
d needed. It is obvious that sufficient acid 
sent to insure complete immersion of the 
\ smaller volume of acid can be used for the 
test piece if the tumbler is elliptical in 
than circular. 


Other Shapes of Containers 


ts were also conducted using a container 
Very close checks were obtained 
various shaped containers mentioned. The 
container is not important except that it 
ast of such height that no acid bubbles 
lent the evolved gas causes the liquid to 


shape. 


icid is poured into the container it is 
ighly to insure an equalized temperature. 
ter is immersed in the liquid, and when 
ture is constant the reading is recorded. 
ed specimen is immersed in the acid (the 
ting dissolving very rapidly), the heat 
absorbed by the acid. The action is so 
ne spelter is dissolved and the maximum 
reached in about 30 or 40 sec.; consequent- 
loes not interfere with accuracy. The 
nperature is then recorded. The rise in 
multiplied by an experimental conversion 
the grams of zinc originally carried by 
The entire time required for a deter- 


presented at the annual convention of 
Society for Testing Materials at Atlantic 
to 29. The author, D. M. Strickland, is 
the American Rolling Mill Co 
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mination is very short, the entire operation being fin- 
ished in 3 min. or less. 


Samples and Experimental Data 


The samples used must be clean. For this reason 
it is customary to wash them off with gasoline. The 
size of the sample is immaterial except that it must 
not be too large for the testing jar. Since the coating 
weight is customarily reported in ounces per square 
foot, a 2% by 2%-in. test piece has been found con- 
venient, as the weight of zinc in grams is then numer- 
ically equal to the ounces per square foot desired. 
When only irregularly shaped pieces are available, it 
is advantageous to use a planimeter for accurately 
measuring surface areas. The sample is placed on a 
sheet of plain white paper and a pencil run around 
the edge. The area of this figure, which is the area 
of the test piece, may then be read directly by means 
f the planimeter. The area obtained may be com- 
pared to the area of a 2% by 2%\%-in. specimen (5.06 
sq. in.) and the ounces per square foot calculated by 
proportion. 

The table contains experimental data which shows 
the accuracy of the temperature rise method. The de- 
erminations obtained by the temperature rise method 
ire compared with results obtained by the hydrochloric 
acid method. These comparative figures are all the 
more interesting because they are absolute comparisons. 
Each sample was weighed before the coating weight 
was determined by the temperature rise method. When 
the temperature was recorded the sample was dried 
and re-weighed, the difference in weight giving the coat- 
ing weight by the hydrochloric acid method. The same 
sample was thus used for both determinations. 








Experim t ] n Tem? a } Wethod of 
( DD é mina 
M Ne _ 
ces g= 
RQ ObS OB B 

Galvanized ir¢ : 14 1 0.168 11.0 185 1.8 000 
Galvanized ir 144 100 0.168 121 2.0 »02 O01 
Galvanized ir x2 10 100 OF:.168 120 202 1.98 O04 
Galvanized iro 100 «0.168 84 1.41 142 0.01 
Galvanized irot x2} 8 100 0.168 5.2 O87 O88 0.01 
5 nails, electro galvanized 120 0.191 0 O57 0.60 06.03 
10 nails, electro galvanised 120 «60.191 55 1.05 1.10 0.06 
5 nails, hot-dip galvanized 120 «68.191 13.0 248 2.48 0.06 
10 nails, hot-dip galvanized 120 0.191 24.0 4.58 4.62 0.04 
Metallic zine sawings 120 60.191 5 0.67 0.70 0.63 
Metallic zinc sheet i20 0.1 »0 41.72 1.70 0.02 
Metallic zine sawings 120 0.191 »O 1.7 1.70 0.02 
Metallic zine sheet 120 0.19 5.0 4.77 4.71 0.06 
Calvanized iron : 26 120 0.191 05 2.01 202 0.02 
Galvanized steel 2¢ 120 0.19 »5 1.81 1.82 0.01 
Galvanized stec 26 «6120~=«CO0..19] 85 1.62 1.88 0.06 
Galvanized steel x 16 120 90.191 gf 1 53 152 0.01 
(Galvanized ste« 2 %2 16 120 0.191 i 0 1 34 1.34 0.00 
(yalvanized iror x2 I 120 «=(0.191 11.0 >10 2.06 OM 
(Jalvanized iro x2 l 12% «60.191 120 2.20 2.27 0.02 
Cralvanized irot rregular 20 120 0.191 § 159 1.61 O.?2 
Galvanized iror ix2t 12 120 0.191 15.0 2.87 2.88 0.01 
Galvanized stee x24 16 200 0.305 41 1.2 1.28 0.6 
Galvanized steel ix2} 24 00 ). 305 } 1.19 1.23 0.04 
Galvanized steel 21x24 24 200) «(0.306 $1 1.2 1.26 0.01 
Galvanized stee! 2ix2t 424 200 0.305 42 1.28 1.29 0.01 
Galvanized stec x2 24 200 0.305 6.7 2.04 2.04 0.00 
Gavanised iror x 20 200 «0.305 7.3 2.23 2.23 0.00 
Galvanized iron > x2 20 200 0.305 7.2 2.20 2.20 0.00 
6 rivets... 200 0.305 1.3 0.40 041 0.01 
Galvanised iror x23 if 00 «600.42~=«(«10.1 2 4.2! 0.04 
Galvanized irort 2}x2} 10 300 0.425 12.3 5.22 5.30 0.08 
1. A. Aupperle, “The Determination of Spelter Coating on Sheets and Wires.’ 

Proceedings, Am. Soc. Test Mats., Vol. XV, Part II, p. 120 (1915 


Application to Other Products 


The application of the method is not limited to 
sheet metal alone, but can be used equally as well for 
rivets, nails, wire or anything in fact which carries a 
coating weight and on which the surface area can be 
determined. 

The temperature rise method of coating determina- 
tion is very serviceable for field tests. The equip- 
ment needed can easily be packed in a small box and 
carried from place to place. The testing jar and the 
thermometer take the place of the analytical balance. 
To test a sample in the field it is only necessary to 
clip a piece from the sheet to be tested and drop it in 
the acid, after which the temperature rise is recorded. 
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Current Metal Prices 





On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New 
City warehouses. 
As there are many consumers whose require 


York 


ments 


are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 


ders with manufacturers for shipments in carloa 


d lots 


from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 
Bars: 

Refined iron bars, base price 

Swedish bars, base price 

Soft steel bars, base price 
Hoops, base price 
Bands, base price 
3eams and channels, angles and tees 

3 in. x \% in. and larger, base....... 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. 

x 4 in., base 


Merchant Steel 


6 and larger...... 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 24% x % in. 
To0e-cnik, 4 X 5 i: BME MARMOT sons ccsiniees ie 
Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.6.75c. to 
Open-hearth spring steel .4.50¢. to 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 


Tire, 1% x %&% in. 


2.94c. 
7.00c. 
2.94ec. 
4.29¢. 
3.74c. 


3.04c. 


br 


.94c. 


*er Lb 
2.94c. 
3.14c. 
4.00c. 
7.25¢. 


0c 


| rere ee eaten ons chs ences 3.90c. 
paqumres, HAts ONG DEX. <4 eos sce ces . 4.40c. 
Standard cast steel, base price. .15.00e. 
Extra cast steel ...... 18.00c. 


Special cast steel 


Tank Plates—Steel 
ie OE EEE ik win enkseak eee sees eee 
Sheets 
Blue Annealed l 
IID seeker aiant eee Gale ae aikvnn Ohne eee 4.04c. to 
Ss Ee awe kewens ; erioew ee . -4.09%c. to 
No. 14 .. ; ree 
Mes. 06 i c<c a er hee je ea . .4.24¢c. to 
Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blues 
C. R., One Pass Pipe 
Per Lb Pet 
Nos. 18 to 20 130c. to 4.70c 
Nos. 22 and 2 eee ee ae a 
as GO) ea edits ; 4.40c. to 4.80c. 
DOSEN Se cccccwounss .4.50¢c. to 4.90c. 
No. 30 5: Bog sab oecale ew ele es eee 
No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 10c. higher 
Galvanized I 
IN og hie soos v4 00d. GO 
REM oN eo aa ee . .4.75¢e. to 


.4.90¢. to 
..».05¢. to 
5.20c. to 


Nos. 18 and 20 
Nos. 22 and 24 
No. 26 


ee . -0.00C. to 
No. 28 .5.50¢e. to 
No a ee eee apne emer wo ree Unle 6.00c. to 


No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 


.23.00¢. 


3.04c. 


‘er Lb 


4.19¢. 
4.24c. 
4.29c. 
4.39c. 


i Stove 
Sheet 


Lb 


5.00e. 
5.05c. 
5.15e. 


er Lb 
5.00c. 


5.15e. 
5.30¢. 
5.45¢e. 
5.60¢. 
5.75e. 
5.90c. 
6.40. 


Standard Steel | Wrought Iroi 

Blac Black Gal 

4 in. Butt.. 53 38 ¥% in. Butt.. 16 19 

3% in sutt. 58 15 11 in. Butt.. 19 —] 

1-3 in. Butt... 60 by i<Z2 ty 2p... 13. +4 

214-6 in. Lap. 57 14 2%-6 in. Lap.. 16 +1 

7-8 in. Lap.. —53 30 | 7-12 in. Lap. § +8 
9-12 m. Lap. 19 30 

Sieel Wire 

BASE P’RICE* c N ’ GAGE AND COARSI Per Lb 

SE ND oo 5 ia is Ba ae ee ..4.00c. to 4.25e. 

CT eee es a 4.00c. to 4.25c. 

Galvanized annealed ............. .. .4.65¢e. to 4.90e. 

COOONOT DONE: 5 nn ck 04 nes sia vncsions 4.65c. to 4.90c. 

Tinned soft Bessemer ¥i9:8:0,e oo se es, er ae 


*Regular extras for lighter gage 


778 


On a number of articles the base price only 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are solq 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from m are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-ferrous Metals.” 


" 
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Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 


oe ee 19%c. to 20%. 
BOR DERSE WIRE aio. 6 v0 008 0d seh enwes 20%c. to 20%. 
SEE «cs & ussih dae niin basal 16%c. to 17%. 
Drees 0000, DEBHOE 66 65.00k4 ein cman 26%c. to 27%. 
Brass tube, seamless ..... C1vcgvennet 23 c¢. to 23%e, 
Copper tube, seamless ............4.. 25%c. to 26 ¢, 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet copper, hot rolled, 24 0z., 22%c. to 23%c. per 
lb. base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance ver 
hot rolled 
Tin Plates 


| Coke—14-20 
| 


Grade Grade Primes W ers 
eae cl a : 80 lb. .$6.05 $5.80 

larcoa larcoa . - ~ 
14x20 14x20 | 90 lb. . 6.15 0.490 
100 Ib.. 6.25 6.00 
IC. .$10.00 $8.50 IC.. 6.40 6.15 
[mes SO 10.00 | IX.. 7.40 7.15 
IXX 13.00 11.25 IXX.. 8.40 8.15 
IXXX 14,25 12.50 | IXXX.. 9.40 9.15 
IXXXX 16.00 14.00 | IXXXX. .10.40 10.15 

Terne Plates 
8-lb. coating, 14 x 20 
ROD IDs. ks ax dead pack. b's tee ee ae $7.00 
AP Rer ere 5 & b&w wilsi'ot yslehalete ta Sa staple neat atta a 
SLA wae dk ARE OS ASA mele ke eT ea ee 7.50 
Five GOOr GOOGE 66.2 kk ieee eee 9.00 
Tin 
Loy a! 2 PPT eR er ee 
he ce aa: Gh Stet bw ee ee 43c. to 47¢ 
Copper 
LOO TRO oc é.ccnces chew Reena eee 15% 
BHOCEPOIDUNC «4 b.c scisducciduvecemee ee came eee een 5 ¢ 
COMBED ao 6.066506 508na0esa keane 14% ¢ 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 

Western speiter. ..5 ii ivcweeinwaeee hedge sauces 8 tec 

Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 9%4c. open 9%¢. 
Lead and Solder* 
American pig lead ......csccscssccencsés 6%c. to ic 
BGP DORE. okcvc.kkceessearnnseens scene 8c. to 8tec. 
Solder, % and % guaranteed .........eee0+ee8 . BOE. 
PEO. 2 OME  oiiss.00 0.0.0 oases - -23%AC 
Refined -WaIGer. 6665.0 0ss.0e newt eee : 20 %4¢ 
*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary act rd- 
ing to compositior 
Babbitt Metal Be 
Best grade, per 1D....c0cccs0sisscnensiavavavecsees io. 
Commercial grade, per Ib.........-eeeeeeeeerree® = 
Grade Dy, POP 1D... 06 srk be teen teen ae? oot 
Antimony a Re 
PMIBEIC oc c.c0.0:0:0 bedelelee ee Eee eee ic. to oC. 
Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent aii 


pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib... .20¢. t0 =! 
Old Metals 

° ° ° : ° y ag lers’ 

Trading is quiet but the market is strong. Dealers 

buying prices are as follows: canta 

Per Lb 


Copper, heavy crucible .......-+0+++eeeeeett’ 11°98 
Copper, heavy Wire ........eeeeeeeereee “025 
Copper, light and bottoms .......--++++-+ 6 95 
Brees, DOBRVG 6 oc diccks noe scatu ea eeeee ese te eee? 07 
a) rr 850 
Heavy machine composition .....---+++++*° 560 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings .....--+++++*° 8.00 


No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...----*" 4.50 


Lead, ROAWY <.cccvccceccces vaneaueeneees 2 50 
LOOG, COR 20sec cccosecccsesedan d= epmeane ee 9 95 
A ree ere eokea pee s's 
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